ADVERTISERS  in  1955  invested  more  than  $63,000,000  in 
advertising  in  the  Tribune.  This  set  a  new  all-time  Tribune 
record  and  was  by  far  the  largest  advertising  investment 
ever  placed  in  one  year  in  any  newspaper  anywhere. 

This  huge  investment  in  Chicago  Tribune  sales  power 
summarizes  the  experiences  of  thousands  of  advertisers.  It 
emphasizes  the  huge  size  and  vitality  of  today’s  booming 
Chicago  market  and  the  merchandise-moving  ability  of  the 
Tribune. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  happy  to  show  you  how' 
you  can  use  the  Tribune  to  build  greater  sales  and  a  stronger 
market  position  in  Chicago.  Get  in  touch  with  him  today. 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAEER 
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1955 

20,619,427  lines 

UP  194129505  lines 

over  1954 

6  DaySf  Evening 


NET  PAID,  MARCH  1,  1956 

58,040 

VP  4,032 


Since  March  1  last  year 


97.4%  Home  Delivered! 

MEMBER  A.B.C. 

THE  PONTIAC  PRESS 


PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


New  York  Office 
HELEN  R.  HERD 
45  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  36 
Phone  Judson  2-4297 


UP  TO  4  COLORS 
R.O.P.  DAILY 


San  Francisco  Office 
BRICE  McQUILLIN 
785  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  3 
Phone  Sutter  I -340 1 


they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More ! 


•  With  the  first  breath  of  spring,  you  can  expect  an  "all 
out”  response  in  Indianapolis.  Whatever  the  season,  In¬ 
dianapolis  people  can  afford  to  go  "all  out”  to  keep  pace 
. . .  and  do!  That’s  why,  for  example.  General  Merchandise 
Sales,  including  such  items  as  bicycles,  golf  clubs,  sports¬ 
wear,  garden  tools,  are  66.9%  above  the  national  average.* 
Yes,  you’ll  sell  more  in  Indianapolis,  because  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  income  per  family  is  far  ahead  of  the  national 
average.  In  addition,  just  look  at  these  other  important 
advantages  that  make  Indianapolis  a  "must”  on  any  list: 


►  It’s  Big  .  .  .  over  600,000  population. 

►  It’s  Steady  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and 
balance  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

►  It’s  Easily  Reached  .  . .  you  get  saturation  coverage  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of 
the  44  surrounding  counties  in  The  Star  and  The  News. 
Write  for  complete  market  data  today. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY*  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Consumer  Income  Supplement,  1954,  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service 
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be  Sure  to 
SELL  SYRACUSE 


No.  1  Test  Market  of 
the  United  States 

(Aydit*  by  Selilng  Research,  Inc.,  Sales  Management,  June,  1955! 


NIGHT  or  day,  South  Salina  Street  in  Syracuse  is 
the  “main  stem”  of  Central  New  York — drawing 
its  shoppers  and  amusement  seekers  from  a  15- 
county  area  with  a  population  of  1,3  million  and 
annual  buying  power  of  $1.9  billion! 

Morning  and  evening,  The  Syracuse  Newspapers 
are  the  only  sure  selling  force  in  this  great  market 
— delivering  100  percent  saturation  coverage  of 
greater  Syracuse,  and  effective  circulation  in  the 
14  surrounding  counties. 

No  other  combination  of  media  can  do  a  compara¬ 
ble  selling  job,  at  a  comparable  cost,  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  greatest  test  market. 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  228,754 
Sunday  Herald-American  221,533 
Sunday  Post-Standard  103,260 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HEBAID  JOUMtL  (  H  E  B  A 1 D  t  H  ( B I  ( t  N 

LvCEEIEEg  SuElCl, 


THE  POST  STANDARD 

MoEiEEng  I  SiiiEdiy 


MOLONEY,  RE6AN  &  SCHMITT 


Pictures  Can  Violate  Laws 


To  THE  Editor:  Recently  the 
United  States  Secret  Service, 
Treasury  Department,  seized 
negatives  or  plates,  or  both, 
used  by  certain  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  print  illustrations 
in  the  likeness  of  postage 
stamps  or  paper  money.  As  in 
all  such  cases,  the  action  was 
taken  with  the  approval  of  the 
United  States  Attorneys  having 
jurisdiction. 

Obviously  the  publishers  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  do 
not  publish  such  illustrations 
with  any  intent  to  defraud — 
but  under  the  law  no  such  in¬ 
tent  is  required  as  an  element 
of  the  offense.  Title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Section  474,  makes 
it  unlawful  to  make  any  en¬ 
graving,  photograph,  print,  or 
■  impression  in  the  likeness  of 
I  any  obligation  or  security  of 
j  the  United  States,  or  any  part 
of  such  an  obligation  or  securi¬ 
ty. 

Under  Section  474  an  artist’s 
drawing  or  sketch  which  may 
be  said  to  be  “in  the  likeness 
of”  paper  money,  or  any  part 
thereof,  is  unlawful. 


stamps  may  be  published,  fa 
black  and  white  only,  and  only 
for  philatelic  purposes,  without 
size  restrictions.  By  regulation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury,  illustrations  of  United 
States  postage  stamps  may  be 
published  for  philatelic  purpotu 
in  black  and  white  only,  and 
of  a  size  less  than  three-fourthi 
or  more  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  size  of  the  original 
stamps. 

Illustrations  of  currency  and 
stamps  in  color  are  not  per¬ 
mitted,  except  that  special 
authority  has  been  grant^  to 
some  philatelists  to  make  color 
slides  of  stamps  for  philatelic 
purposes,  with  the  provision 
that  no  opaque  reproductions 
will  be  printed  and  that  the 
slides  will  not  be  rented  or  sold. 
Also,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  has  given  an 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Another  Federal  statute. 
Title  18,  U.S.  Code,  Section  475, 
makes  it  unlawful  to  write, 
print,  or  otherwise  impress 
upon  or  attach  to  any  such  in¬ 
strument,  obligation,  or  securi¬ 
ty,  or  any  coin  of  the  United 
States,  any  business  or  profes¬ 
sional  card,  notice,  or  adver¬ 
tisement,  or  any  notice  or  ad¬ 
vertisement  whatever. 

There  is  no  Federal  law  which 
prohibits  publication  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  coins.  However, 
Title  18,  U.  S.  Code,  Section 
489,  proscribes  the  making  of 
any  token,  disk,  or  device  “in 
the  likeness  or  similitude  as  to 
design,  color,  or  the  inscription 
thereon  of  any  of  the  coins  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any 
foreign  country  issued  as 
money  ...” 

With  respect  to  postage 
stamps  there  is  another  Federal 
law,  Title  18,  U.  S.  Code,  Sec¬ 
tion  504,  which  permits  publi¬ 
cation  of  stamp  illustrations 
under  certain  conditions.  Illus¬ 
trations  of  foreign  postage 


Ad  in  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  Examiner:  “Coming: 
Bossom  Time — America’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Light  Opera.” 

• 

And  if  that  isn’t  impressive 
enough,  maybe  the  fact  that 
they  have  paralyzed  their  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  into  a  multy- 
million-dollar-a-year  business 
will  suffice. — Long  Island  (N. 
Y.)  Daily  Press. 

• 

He  once  fed  horses  up  to  1)4 
pounds  a  day  and  they  still 
chewed  on  fence  posts  and  man¬ 
agers.  —  Sault  Ste.  Maris 
(Mich.)  Evening  News. 

• 

“We  have  a  good  measure  of 
freedom  of  information  in  Min¬ 
nesota  as  a  hole,”  he  said.  — 
Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald. 

Wednesday  night  games  saw 
the  Daisy  Robinson,  Deceased 
— Jay  (Okla.)  Delaware  Countf 
Journal. 
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Ifs  the  business  of 


United  Press 


Sports  Editor  Leo  H.  Petersen 


and 


mM  . 


Mmon 


and 


LRidhman 


and 


Who  ore  now  filing  the  season's 
best  sports  copy  from 
the  training  comps 
(and  that's  good  for  your  busings) 


United  Press 


g  THi  3-roa>i  siirvKi 
World  Coverci90 
^  ByHe#  PSeteies 

R^ionai  Nowt 


Baseball  Is  a  Business 
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WINCHESTER,  KY.  MARKET 

LOCATION :  Winchester  is  the  county  seat  of  Clark  County 
in  the  beautiful  and  historical  bluegrass  region. 


POPULATION:  Over  500  new  homes  have  been  built  in  the 
last  two  years  to  house  the  growing  population,  now  12,500. 


EMPLOYMENT ;  The  new  million  dollar  Sylvania  Electric 
plant  plus  diversified  garment,  lumber  and  fertilizer  industries 
employ  the  iwpulation.  The  farming  economy  is  stabilized 
with  sheep,  turkeys  and  prize  registered  cattle  combining  with 
bluegrass  seed  and  burley  tobacco  as  the  leading  crops. 


SALES  &  RESOURCES:  Bank  deposits  of  almost  $20  million. 
Burley  tobacco  sales  totalled  $5  million  this  season.  Total  re¬ 
tail  sales  of  $20  million. 

• 

NEWSPAPER:  The  Winchester  Sun  has  served  Clark  County 
(20,000  pop.)  since  1878.  Circulation  of  4,022  covers  the  trad¬ 
ing  zone  completely.  An  Allen-Klapp  man  contacts  the  trade 
in  this  area  regularly.  He  knows  this  market. 


Representing  The  Middlewesf  Newspaper  List 


CMICAOO  NKW  YORK  OBTIIOIT  |  SAN  FRANCISCO 

RANDOLPH  •-••72  :  MUiiiAT  Hill  2-4D5I  :  trinity  9-Ot22  •  SUttin  1*9401 

MEN’S  STORES  KNOW 

HOW  BEST  TO  SEll  BUFFALO’S  MENI 

i  WOMEN’S  STORES  KNOW 

m  ^  HOW  BEST  TO  SElt  BUFFALO’S  WOMEN! 


PLACE  THEIR 


GREATEST  DAILY  LINEAGE 


in  the  COURIER-EXPRESS 


and  use  additional  space  Sundays 

swelling  the  lead  still  further 


1955  COURIER-EXPRESS 


WOMEN'S-WEAR  STORES  MEN’S-WEAR  STORES 


1,634,930  lines 


Sunday . 636,661  lines  Sunday 


RESULTS 

IN 

BUFFALO 


/xay 


sPU/in  d 


Cot, 
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Ute  the  Morning  Courier-Express  to  get 
more  advertising  for  your  dollar  con¬ 
centrated  on  those  with  more  dollars 
to  spend. 

And  the  Sunday  Courier-Express  for 
maximum  coverage  in  Buffalo's  rich 
8-county  market.  It's  the  state's  largest 
newspaper  outside  of  Manhattan! 

ROP  COLOR  available  daily  &  Sunday. 

BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 

Ht'prp»fntatife»:  Scoloro^  Mreks'r  X:  .Sroff 
Pacific  Coast:  Doyle  &  Hatrley 


★  ★★★★★ 

L  ETTER  WRITI.NG  takes  as  much  time  and  talent  as  news  writing 
for  many  news  executives.  Solution  to  the  daily  challenge  posed 
by  the  mail  may  have  been  found  by  a  columnist,  whose  letter¬ 
head  reads:  “Irving  Hoffman’s  Handy-Dandy -Little  Giant 
Nervous  Breakdown  Avoider  and  Mail  Answering  Form.” 

Printed  below  it  are  these  notations,  each  with  an  empty 
square  box  that  can  be  checked  with  a  red  arrow: 

“No.  Yes.  Maybe.  Congratulations.  So  sorry.  Get  well  soon.  Very 
funny.  Heh  Heh.  Thanks  a  million.  You’re  welcome.  Please  retuiu 
I’ll  call  you.  Call  me.  Let’s  both  forget  it.  Too  hot.  Too  cold.  Too 
much  effort.  Too  silly.  Too  bad.  Too  sad.  Having  a  fine  time  wish  you 
were  here.  I’ll  meet  you  under  the  clock  at  Grand  Central.  In  the  lobby 
of  Sunning  House,  Hongkong.  Mr.  Hoffman  is  out  of  town  (Sec’y  to 
Mr.  Hoffman).  Mr.  Hoffman  is  out  of  the  country  (Sec’y  to  Mr.  Ho8- 
man).  Mr.  Hoffman  is  out  of  this  world  (Sec’y  to  Mr.  Hoffman).  To 
:  be  frank  with  you  Mr.  Hoffman  has  no  secretary  and  has  decided  to  stop 
;  subsidizing  the  U.  S.  mails. 

j  “Mr.  Hoffman  has  been  declared  a  mental  incompetent — your  com- 
1  munication  has  been  forwarded  to  his  attorney.  Mr.  Hoffman  has  now 
i  retired  from  public  life  and  is  tending  entirely  to  his  private  pursuits. 

!  To  handle  your  problem  you  should  get  in  touch  with:  President  Eisen- 
i  hower.  George  Solotaire.  Dept,  of  Sanitation.  Dorothy  Dix.  Rose 
I  Franzblau.  Madison  Personal  Loan.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  My  Uncle  Max 
takes  care  of  all  my  insurance.  Enclosed  please  find  check.  Out  to  lunch. 
Lunch  is  out.  You  have  paid  me  the  highest  compliment  a  woman  ever 
j  paid  a  man — but  I  am  not  worthy  of  your  love.  Please  enclose  blood 
I  specimens  with  subpoenas  in  all  paternity  suits.” 

I  — Years  of  saving  pennies  from  interest  on  loans  to  newspaper- 

I  men  finally  paid  off  for  Sam  Bronstein,  shrewd  money  lender  who 
<  turned  a  $3,600  investment  into  a  $970,000  fortune.  He  made 
;  a  modest  income  hanging  around  St.  Louis  newspaper  offices  and 
lending  money  to  newsmen  for  a  return  of  $6  for  $5,  the  United 
;  Press  reported.  The  elderly  money  lender  invested  $3,600  in  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  in  1938,  when  the  railroad’s  common 
I  stock  was  selling  at  75  cents  a  share.  When  the  Mopac  recently  got 
i  out  of  receivership,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Bronstein  was  hold¬ 
ing  $970,000  worth  of  the  railroad's  securities.  As  a  gesture  to 
newsmen,  Mr.  Bronstein  announced  that  his  estate  eventually  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  He  set  up 
an  irrevocable  trust  fund,  the  income  from  which  will  go  first  to 
his  wife,  then  his  children  and  grandchildren.  W'hen  the  last 
I  grandchild  dies,  the  University  of  Missouri  will  take  title  to  the 
j  trust.  Mr.  Bronstein  estimated  income  from  the  trust  fund  at 
$30,000  a  year. 

— R.  R.  (Scoop)  Coates,  “So  Help  Me”  columnist  for  the  Beaver  (Pa.) 
Valley  Times,  writes:  “1  should  like  to  tell  Pete  Ivey  not  to  worry  or 
debate  over  the  feet-on-desk-or-chair  business  about  the  editor  he  quoted 
(Feb.  25).  At  no  place  in  Will  Carleton’s  ditty  is  there  mention  of  a 
desk.  There  was  no  desk!  The  verse,  so  help  me,  stems  from  a  homily 
attributed  to  my  old  Uncle  Ed  Lutz,  1892  B.  C.  (Before  Carleton)  which 
went  this-a-way: 

The  editor  grumbles  in  his  lair. 

His  position  most  grotesque; 

There  ain’t  no  bottom  in  his  chair. 

And  creditors  have  tuck  his  desk. 

— The  coffee  machine  back  in  the  composing  room  is  paid  this  dubious 
tribute  by  Betty  Jaycox,  women’s  editor,  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  in  her 
column:  “The  machine  is  only  a  little  smaller  and  slightly  less  compli¬ 
cated  than  our  new  presses.  The  presses  may  print  in  four  colors,  but 
when  you  drop  in  a  dime  they  can’t  turn  out  coffee  with  or  without 
cream  or  sugar,  not  to  mention  Coke,  hot  chocolate  or  root  beer.  They 
also  don’t  get  temperamental  and  spray  you  with  hot  water  from  head 
to  foot  when  there  is  a  slight  short  and  the  signals  get  mixed  up.”  .  -  - 
Speaking  of  gadgets,  Mark  Twain,  one  of  the  first  users  of  the  “curiosity¬ 
breeding  little  joker,”  the  typewriter,  in  his  first  letter  written  on  the 
machine  to  his  brother,  laboriously  tapped  out:  “The  having  been  a 
compositor  is  likely  to  be  a  great  help  to  me,  since  one  chiefly  needs 
swiftness  in  banging  the  keys.  Working  this  typewriter  reminds  me  of 
old  Robert  Buchanan,  who,  you  remember,  used  to  set  up  articles  at  the 
case  without  previously  putting  them  in  the  form  of  manuscript.  1  was 
lost  in  admiration  of  such  intellectual  capacity.” 

Lines  to  a  Legman 

Hope  springs  eternal  But,  should  you  “goof,” 

Beneath  this  old  vest;  In  Yarns  to  eome. 

I’ll  get  my  Byline,  You’re  unemployed. 

If  you  do  our  best;  And  I’m  a  Bum!! 

— Daniel  O’ConndL 
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With  BLACKWOOD  You’ve  Got 

The  WINNER  in  Reader  Following 


Mr.  New 


Mr.  Champion 


Blackwood,  the  most  prominent  name  in  bridge  today,  writes 
a  sparkling  and  unique  newspaper  column  that  delights  the  nation's 
60,000,000  regular  and  occasional  bridge  players. 

Both  expert  and  party  enthusiasts  benefit  from  his  thorough 
coverage  of  simple  point  count  and  championship  strategy.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  his  "humanization"  of  the  game,  as  provided  by  a  cast 
of  typical  characters,  which  makes  BLACKWOOD  ON  BRIDGE 
the  highest  ranking  bridge  column  in  the  country  in  percentage 
reader  following. 


EASLEY  BLACKWOOD  and  his 
partner,  Stanley  McComas,  are 
photo9raphed  during  a  recent 
bridge  tournament  in  Louisville,  Ky. 


Mrs.  Keen 


Here  is  a  potpourri  of  people  familiar  to  all  of  us.  Though 
each  serves  a  definite  purpose  in  the  column,  their  bridge  tech¬ 
niques  are  equally  entertaining  in  their  own  right. 


Mr.  Heinsite 


Mr.  Dale 


Sharpe 


There  is  Mr.  Masters,  always  in  control  of  the  situation  .  .  .  Miss  Brash,  the 
commanding  feminine  type  who  hates  to  say  "pass"  .  .  .  Mrs.  Rhule,  a  self- 
appointed  adviser  to  the  group  ...  Mr.  Muzzy,  a  confused  sort  of  fellow  who 
forgets  to  count  trumps  and  still  thinks  he's  winning  .  .  .  Mrs.  New,  the  bright¬ 
eyed  optimist  .  .  .  Mrs.  Keen,  always  the  alert  opportunist  .  .  .  Mr.  Meek,  willino 
but  not  too  daring  .  .  .  Mr.  Heinsite,  a  dealer  in  post  mortems  .  .  .  Mr.  Sharpe,  a 
card  player  of  the  old  riverboat  variety  .  .  .  Mr.  Champion,  the  noblest  Roman 
of  them  all  .  .  .  Mr.  Abel,  the  clear  thinking  type  who  manages  to  survive  .  .  . 
and  Mr.  Dale,  a  good  everyday  player. 

The  inventor  of  the  famous  "Blackwood  Slam  Convention"  and  the  recipient 
of  the  highest  honor  ever  given  by  the  American  Contract  Bridge  League — that 
of  Life  Master — Easley  Blackwood  is  known  and  highly  respected  by  bridge  fans 
throughout  the  world.  Your  readers  will  enjoy  the  fresh,  original  approach  which 
characterizes  his  daily  bridge  column. 


SERVICED  FOR  6  TIMES  PER  WEEK 
WIRE,  WRITE  OR  PHONE  NOW 


Mr.  Abel 


The  or Ui's  Leatlirifi  Irulependent  Syruiu'ate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

]S0  PARK  AVE  ,  N  Y  17,  N  Y  Tel  Plei*  1-3470 
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An  unprecedented  newspaper  serialization  — 

$€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€ 

EISENHOWER 

i.  ihe  WHITE  HOUSE 

by  Robert  J.  Donovan, 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  White  House  Correspondent 

€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€ 


This  is  the  first  time  in 
publishing  history  a 
writer  has  been  enabled 
to  compile  the  authentic, 
authoritative  and 
intimate  history  of  an 
administration  while  in 
office—without  any  inter¬ 
ference  or  supervision 
from  the  White  House- 
letting  the  record  speak 
for  itself 


narrative  living  history  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  based 
on  facts  and  incidents  hitherto  unpublished,  will  be  offered  for 
newspaper  serialization  starting  Monday,  April  30th.  There  will  be 
twenty-four  articles,  each  containing  about  1500  words. 

Announcement  of  the  series  was  made  in  last  Sunday’s  Netv  York 
Herald  Tribune.  A  brochure  giving  particulars  of  the  series  and  its 
unusual  contents  will  he  mailed  to  papers  in  about  two  weeks. 

If  you  want  the  biggest,  most  timely  news  series  of  the  year,  hold 
the  space  open.  It  is  expected  that  the  wealth  of  previously  undis¬ 
closed  information  about  the  Eisenhower  administration,  its  suc¬ 
cesses,  problems  and  shortcomings  will  make  many  headlines  and 
continuing  news.  Only  six  short  busy  weeks  before  this  most  im¬ 
portant  series  begins. 

ISewspaiters  get  it  first.  The  mammoth  150,000- word  account, 
from  which  the  series  is  taken,  will  be  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers  in  June. 

After  many  months  of  intensive  research  and  interviews  with 
Cabinet  officers  and  key  men,  Mr.  Donovan  is  now  completing  the 
final  chapters  of  this  objective,  independent,  straight  and  unvar¬ 
nished  record  of  the  administration.  His  story  begins  in  the  history- 
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making  pre-inaugural  period,  including  Eisenhower’s  trip  to  Korea 
and  strategic  talks  on  the  Helena,  and  carries  through  to  his  announce¬ 
ment  of  February  29,  1956  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  re-election. 

The  documentary  unfolds  in  unusual  detail  a  picture  of  the 
President  and  his  associates  in  action.  It  reveals  how  numerous  de¬ 
cisions  were  reached,  and  why.  The  material  sheds  an  intimate  new 
light  on  the  President’s  thinking  on  politics,  economics,  human  rela¬ 
tions  and  America’s  role  in  the  world  in  the  atomic  age. 

The  articles  also  present  much  of  the  color  and  humor  and 
anecdote  of  life  in  the  White  House  under  the  Eisenhowers. 

There  has  been,  and  will  be,  no  censorship  or  editing  by  the 
White  House,  only  the  standard  technical  review  of  national  security 
material. 

A  telegram  can  secure  publication  rights  in  your  area. 
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Topics  in  first  ten  articles 
on  tchich  vital  netc  informa¬ 
tion  is  disclosed: 

EisenhoHer-Trumaii  meeting  — 
Caiiiiiet  sessions  at  Commo¬ 
dore— Trouble  over  Wilson  — 
7th  Fleet  order— Removal  of 
controls- Stalin's  death  — the 
Enslavement  Resolution 

“I\ew  Look"  in  military  policy 
-Economic  vs.  military  secu¬ 
rity— Dan  Reed  and  the  budget 
—White  House  staff  system  and 
Sherman  Adams— Ike's  views 
on  states*  rights— Problems  of 
corruption 

President  and  Congress— Trou¬ 
bles  with  Republicans  and 
Democrats— Bohlen  Case— J.  B. 
Matthews  Affair— Patronage 
woes— Relationship  with  Taft 
—Taft  exploiles  in  White  House 
—Taft's  last  visit 

Truce  in  Korea— Rhee  releases 
prisoners— Eisenhower  and 
Red  China— Ike's  views  on  ^^Go- 
it-alone"— Ike's  unhappiest 
period  — Differences  with 
Bricker  and  .McCarthy 


editorial 

Presidential  Press  Conference 

XACTLY  three  months  ago  there  was  quite  a  lot  of  speculation  in 

Washington  on  the  desirability  of  substituting  written  questions 
and  answers  for  the  weekly  Presidential  press  conference.  ( Shop  Talk, 
Dec.  17. )  President  Eisenhower  had  been  laid  up  for  three  months  and 
hadn’t  had  a  press  conference  in  that  period. 

Some  reporters  felt  the  written  question  and  answer  technique 
should  be  employed  temporarily  until  the  President  could  resume  his 
full  schedule.  We  agreed.  Others  thought  the  substitution  should  be 
permanent  because  the  strain  of  a  weekly  press  conference  is  too  much 
for  a  President  to  endure.  We  thought  they  are  important  and 
necessary  means  of  communication  between  the  people  and  the 
executive  branch. 

President  Eisenhower  resolved  the  controversy  himself  when  he 
reinstituted  the  press  conference  on  January  19— the  first  since  his 
attack  on  Sept.  24  and  his  75th  while  in  the  White  House.  They 
have  been  held  fairly  regularly  since  then  and  this  week  the  President 
gave  his  own  high  appraisal  of  these  sessions. 

He  characterized  the  press  conference  as  a  “wonderful  institu¬ 
tion”  and  said  “it  does  a  lot  of  things  for  me  personally.”  It  not  only 
keeps  him  on  his  toes  reviewing  the  events  of  the  previous  week  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  questions,  he  said,  but  the  type  of  questions 
reveal  to  him  the  thinking  that  is  going  on  among  the  people  about 
major  problems. 

We  share  the  President’s  high  opinion  about  these  press  con¬ 
ferences  and  welcome  his  implied  assurance  that  he  intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  weekly  contact  with  the  people  of  the  country  through  the 
press,  radio  and  television. 

With  respect  to  the  President’s  statement  a  week  ago  that  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  limit  the  number  of  questions  a  reporter 
coidd  ask  at  one  conference,  we  don’t  blame  him  for  being  disturbed 
about  the  attempts  of  some  reporters  to  hog  the  show  but  we  hope 
such  restrictions  are  not  imposed  by  him  or  by  the  White  House 
Correspondents  Association.  There  are  times  when  the  “follow-up 
(juestion”  is  most  important  and  the  opportunity  to  ask  it  should  not 
be  eliminated.  The  advantages  of  this  practice  should  far  outweigh 
the  disadvantages. 

Uphold  ^Little  Merchant’ Plan 

TVEWSPAPER  publishers  and  circulation  managers  who  have  been 

disheartened  by  the  Laurel  (Miss.)  Leader  carrier  boy  case 
and  its  serious  threat  to  the  “Little  Merchant”  plan  throughout  the 
country'  may  have  obtained  a  reprieve  from  an  opposite  opinion  in  a 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  case. 

The  circumstances  in  the  two  cases  are  not  identical.  However, 
the  mere  fact  that  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  principle 
of  the  independent  contractor,  in  the  face  of  a  previous  decision  by 
the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  stating  that  “delivery  boys  are  just 
as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  newspaper  industry  as  are  the  type¬ 
setters  and  pressmen  or  the  editorial  staff,”  is  heartening.  It  gives 
encouragement  to  the  view  that  the  days  of  the  “Little  Merchant” 
plan  are  not  numbered,  which  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some 
who  saw  the  Laurel  decision  as  a  major  disaster. 

Most  circulation  men  are  now  aware  that  the  degree  of  super¬ 
visory  control  over  carrier  boys  is  an  important  factor  in  cases  of  this 
kind.  The  Florida  decision  is  more  lenient  in  this  respect  than  was 
the  Mississippi  court.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  outline  a  standard 
code  or  practice  that  would  be  acceptable  in  all  states  but  the  regu¬ 
lation  by  tlie  Florida  newspaper  is  certainly  not  extreme,  and  Qie 
court’s  appraisal  of  it  is  more  realistic  than  was  the  court’s  attitude  in 
Mississippi. 
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Grass  Roots  Flavor 

A  QUIET  news  day  never  .bothers 
Jeanne  Sanchez,  the  Copperfield  cor¬ 

respondent  of  the  Bingham  (Utah)  Bul¬ 
letin.  One  of  her  personals:  “Jeanne 
Sanchez  spent  Sunday  aftenioon  vis¬ 
iting  with  Jo  Ann  Anderson  of  Cop- 
perton.” 

•  •  • 

And  so  it  is,  sighs  editor  Tom 
O’Connor  of  the  Hampton  (S.C.)  County 
Guardian  as  he  front-pages  this  para¬ 
graph:  “The  Editor,  who  thanks  the 

Lord  for  physical  stamina,  has  lately 
been  jumped  upon  by  persons  who  com¬ 
plain  that  their  late-arriving  items  have 
been  left  out.” 

•  •  • 

Who  says  the  weeklies  haven’t  a 
variety  of  news?  For  instance,  we  read 
in  the  Big  Sandy  (Mont.)  Mountain¬ 
eer  that  a  two-nosed  calf  was  bom  on 
the  Pete  Norden  ranch  .  .  .  the  North 
Vernon  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer  reports  a 
miserable  leap-year  thus  far — no  mar¬ 
riage  licenses  issued  .  .  .  the  Platteville 
(Colo.)  Herald  notes  that  Mrs.  P.  A.  > 
Cogbura  celebrated  her  83rd  birthday 
by  catching  a  fine  big  mess  of  fish  .  .  . 
the  Barnwell  (S.C.)  People-Sentinel 
comments  that  Scout  troop  69  stirred 
up  considerable  comment  by  pitching  a 
campsite  in  the  town  park  .  .  .  while 
the  Downers  Grove  (Ill.)  Reporter 
Bestowed  orchids  on  its  five  village 

councilmen  for  doing  such  a  swell  job. 

«  •  • 

The  Hardy  (Nebr.)  Herald  changed 
its  masthead  slogan  from  “there  is  not 
much  to  see  in  a  small  town,  but  what 
you  hear  makes  up  for  it”  to  “If  you 
want  to  live  in  a  better  community,  don’t 
move — improve !” 

•  •  • 

Tomorrow  is  the  most  wonderful  day 
in  history,  agrees  Charles  Knouse  of  the 
Osawatomie  (Kas.)  Graphic-News,  who 
points  out  that  it  is  the  day  when  we 
are  all  going  to  do  something  bigger 
and  better. 

Compiled  by  Kerwin  E.  Hoover 
editor  8C  publisher  for  March  17,  1956 


Q  and  A  Panel 

Question:  Public  Service  Promotion 

promotion  for  our  newspaper  in  the  75,000  circulation  bracket 
-*■  now  consists  of  basic  hard-sell  promotion  aimed  at  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  (including  presentations,  direct  mail  and  a  schedule  in  the 
trade  press ) ,  a  schedule  of  classified  promotion  house  ads,  and  circula¬ 
tion  carrier  contest  promotions. 

Is  there  any  tangible  value  to  public  service  or  special  event 
promotions?  Should  a  paper  our  size  have  a  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  to  handle  such  promotions?  How  should  we  budget  public 
relations  events? 

Answers  from  E&P  Panel  Members: 

2^  You  say  you  are  now  aiming  hard-sell  promotion  at  national 
advertisers,  then  ask  whether  there  is  any  “tangible  value  to 
public  service  or  special  events  promotions.”  How  much  tangible 
value  do  you  get  from  your  hard  sell  to  national  advertisers?  Can 
you  measure  the  dollar  returns?  Of  course  not.  So  you  can’t  measure 
any  definite  returns  on  your  public  service  promotions. 

But  you  are  doing  them  right  now.  Maybe  it  is  taking  up  the  time 
of  your  city  editor,  or  your  managing  editor,  or  your  star  reporter, 
or  some  of  the  men  in  advertising  or  circulation  or  top  management. 
But  you  are  already  helping  to  promote  community  fund  campaigns, 
safety  campaigns,  fire-prevention  drives— anything  and  everything 
that  affects  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

If  you  centralize  these  activities  in  one  person  or  one  department, 
you  have  a  promotion  department  for  public  relations,  and  you  have 
saved  the  time  and  efficiency  of  a  lot  of  valuable  people  who  are  now 
carrying  this  load.  You  have  also  improved  your  relations  with  many 
of  your  most  valued  and  influential  readers,  you  have  stepped  up 
the  efficiency  of  a  lot  of  hit-or-miss  campaigns,  and  you  have  widened 
the  influence  of  your  paper. 

How  should  you  budget  for  public  relations  promotion?  Some 
papers  do  it  on  a  percentage  basis— say  3^  of  advertising  income 
for  advertising  promotion,  3%  of  circulation  income  for  circulation 
and  public  relations  promotion.  How  you  would  break  that  3%  down 
between  circulation  and  public  relations  would  depend  upon  your 
needs  and  your  personal  wishes. 

If  you  are  in  a  competitive  situation,  you  might  have  to  spend 
more  for  new  circulation  than  you  would  to  keep  present  readers 
happy.  If  you  are  non-competitive,  your  public  relations  needs  some 
special  attention  to  remind  your  readers  they  have  a  newspaper  that 
is  alert  to  their  interests  ( as  you  must  be  if  you  have  raised  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  your  own  soul-searching). 

And  that  3%  is  no  sacred  figure.  Some  go  higher,  some  are 
much  lower.  For  public  relations,  you  need  enough  to  remind  your 
readers  their  newspaper  is  not  an  institution  but  is  made  by  some 
darned  smart  people. 

2  Public  relations  and  special  events  promotions  have  amply  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  have  a  rightful  place  in  practically  any  daily 
newspaper’s  continuing  promotion  program.  The  objectives  may  seem 
less  tangible  and  therefore  less  important  than  those  of  hard-sell 
efforts  such  as  classified  or  circulation  efforts.  Nevertheless,  the 
place  of  the  newspaper  in  its  community,  the  attitude  of  its  public 
toward  the  local  newspaper  and  toward  newspapers  in  general  and 
the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  read  and  does  business  is  vital  to  its 
growth.  A  good  public  relations  and  special  events  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  insure  that  the  community  considers  the  newspaper  a 
friendly  and  valuable  neighbor. 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Canadian  dailies’  ads 
get  down  to  cases  with 
case  history  campaign 
in  The  New  York  Times 


HERE  IS  SALES  ACTION!  A  $1S  ADVIRTISIMINT 

Mils  •  TRANS-AUANTK  AOOKINOS! 


Here  is  a  case  history  where  definite  sales  results  could  be  attributed 
to  a  l(K'al  htioker  tie-up  to  a  national  advertisement.  Tlte  Huwe  Travel 
Service  of  Galt.  Ontario  found  a  hooker*  with  a  steamship 

company  advertisement,  sensible,  eflcctivc  and  highly  remunerative. 

pfHa  fh*  vrorA.  both  w  (Im  •■bo— I  adiwRiMr  cod  ootwtm,  ol  chi*  tyf*  of  ad««nn- 
•Of.  t'><erti»aty.  ibM*  waotd  om  Im««  h—o  (ortbtvobof  hod  ««  ••«  bM*  aWa 

tbaoki  w  ypm.  tuU,  aod  Rm  Evening  Repanet  lor  rone  anrabon.  K—f 

Vo— •  •MT  tralr.  HOWE  TRAVEL  SERVHA 
H  W  How*.'* 


Canadian  newspaper  circulation  and 
advertising  is  at  an  all-time  high.  And 
advertising  is  getting  results. 

That’s  the  message  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  wants  to 
get  across  to  the  decision-makers 
of  U.S.  advertising. 

With  a  modest  promotion  budget,  the 
Association  decided  the  best  way  to  do  the 
job  was  through  advertising  in 
The  New  York  Times.  Last  July,  CDNPA 
ads  began  to  appear  monthly  on  The  Times 
business  news  pages. 

First  ad  told  the  straightforward  story 
of  the  gains  Canadian  dailies  were  racking 
up.  Following  ads  featured  testimonial 
success  stories  from  national  advertisers. 

Response  came  quickly. 

Agency  and  advertiser  executives  commented. 
Newspaper  publishers  and  reps  lauded 
the  campaign.  Many  wanted  copies  of 
testimonials  cited  in  the  ads  for  use  in 
their  own  selling  efforts. 

Summing  up,  Ian  Macdonald,  CDNPA 
general  manager,  reports: 

“There  has  been  direct  evidence  of  the 
authority  of  The  New  York  Times.  As 
Bond  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  are  hallmarks 
of  style.  The  Times  has  the  sterling 
hallmark  of  dignified,  accepted  approval.” 

Acceptance,  approval.  They  are  the  hallmarks 
you,  too,  can  win  for  your  advertising . . . 
through  The  New  York  Times.  Sell  your 
market,  sell  your  ability  to  make  advertising 
more  profitable  in  that  market . . .  with 
your  message  in  The  New  York  Times. 

lork  Stimw 

“All  the  Newt  That’t  Fit  to  Print” 
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50-50  Formula  Suggested 
For  Second-Glass  Mail  Rate 

Post  Office  Department  Unveils 

■r,  ^  .  A  iCa  accounting  for  93% 

Its  Gost  Ascertainment  hystem  total. 


By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington 

The  Post  Office  Department,  unveiling  its  long-awaited  cost 
allocations  study,  has  asked  Congress  to  require  that  second- 
class  mail  pay  half  of  the  charges  assigned  to  it  under  the  cost 
ascertainment  formula. 

Also  proposed  was  a  system  which  would  recover  from  third- 
class  mail  IS'/c  of  its  costs. 

The  expense  in  excess  of  re-  ascertainme^system’^s 

ceipts  should  be  reallocated  to  consideration  pri- 

first-class  mail  arid  domestic  air 

mail  “in  recognition  of  their  tho 


higher  sei-vice  and  value  fac- 


mail  service  over  another;  the 
relative  values  of  the  services 


tors”  Congress  was  told  by  They  are 

Postmaster  General  Arthur  E.  _  .  _ .... 


rosimas^i  general  /vrtnur  i:..  g^bject  tO  accounting  or 

Summerfield.  ...  statistical  measurement,  was 

Maurice  H.  Stans,  assistant  explanation. 

PMG,  presented  the  detailed  re-  -phe  committee  on  cost  alloca- 
port.  He  called  the  formula  jg 

up  of  postal  de- 

“differential  pricing;  and  com-  payment  heads, 
pared  it  to  systems  in  the  rail-  ^v^ile  vigorously  supporting 
road,  utility  and  other  service  ^^6  cost  systems,  Mr.  Stans 
companies.  preferred  not  to  rely  on  their 

Report  Held  Up  acceptance  by  Congress.  He 

The  study  began  at  the  end  said:  “The  soundness  and  va- 
of  the  1953  legislative  session,  hdity  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
Its  purpose  was  to  find  answers  ci'al’s  rate  proposals  do  not  de- 
to  questions  which  had  been  P®ud  upon  your  accepting  this 
asked  at  hearings  at  which  the  accounting  approach.  While 
postage  rate  boost  was  unsuc-  supports  the  proposals,  it  is 
cessfully  urged  upon  Congress.  the  sole  or  even  the  most 
The  report,  Mr.  Stans  said,  important  support  for  them.” 
was  submitted  Jan.  27,  1954.  .Magazine  Load 

More  than  two  years  later  Mr.  Summerfield  said  the 


.Magazine  Load 
Summerfield  said  the 


(March  13,  1956)  the  Post  Of-  second-class  rate  increase  voted 
fice  Department  announced  its  jn  1951  produced  additional  an- 
release  concurrent  with  the  ap-  nual  revenues  of  about  $12.8 
pearance  of  Messrs.  Summer-  million  but  the  cost  of  provid- 
field  and  Stans  before  a  House  i^p,  this  seiwice  went  up  $56.4 
Committee.  million  annually — a  ratio  of 

Explaining  “cost  ascertain-  four-to-one. 
ment”  to  the  committee,  Mr.  And,  he  said,  the  pending  in- 
Stans  said  the  dollars  of  Post  crease  of  $17  million  annu.ally 
Office  expenditure  are  prorated  for  the  next  two  years  is  Jess 
over  mail  service  according  to  than  the  increased  costs  of  pos- 
the  “use”  of  the  postal  person-  tal  pay  and  fringe  benefit  legis- 
nel  and  facilities  by  each  class  lation  enacted  last  year.  The 
of  service.  It  employs  sampling  additional  costs  amount  to  about 
methods  in  some  instances.  He  $21  million  for  second-class  mail 
offered  to  meet  any  objection  only,  he  computed, 
to  the  study  system’s  accuracy  He  described  the  service  ex- 
or  methods.  tended  to  newspaper  and  maga- 

The  witness  agreed  that  his  zine  companies  as  one  consist- 
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ing  of  several  costly  operations 
with  labor  and  transportation 
accounting  for  93%  of  the 
total. 

The  Postmaster  General  de¬ 
clared  : 

“From  a  standpoint  of  man¬ 
power  it  is  obvious  that  carry¬ 
ing  magazines  around  a  mail¬ 
man’s  route  presents  more  of 
a  problem  than  handling  first- 
class  mail.” 

The  Cabinet  member  under¬ 
scored  that  point  by  exhibiting 
a  single  copy  of  a  magazine 
with  four  and  one-half  million 
weekly  circulation,  each  copy 
weighing  one  pound.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  generalizations  to 
say:  “In  fiscal  1955  it  cost  the 
Post  Office  Depaitment  S235 
million  more  to  deliver  second- 
class  publications  than  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  them  in  payment  of 
postal  rates.” 

Another  magazine  was  dis¬ 
played  with  the  explanation 
that  it  went  from  five  to  fifteen 
cents  a  copy  since  1932  but  cir¬ 
culation  suffered  no  setback — 
increasing  from  2.75  million  to 
4.5  million  copies.  And  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  went  from  about 
$22  million  to  a  reported  $8.” 
million  in  1955. 

Public  W’illing  to  Pay 

“It  is  difficult  to  understand,” 
he  said,  “why  a  publication 
which  has  tripled  its  newsstand 
price,  and  has  almost  fourfold 
increase  in  advertising  revenue, 
should  continue  to  receive  pos¬ 
tal  service  at  1932  rates.” 

The  increase  in  subscription 
rates  proves  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  said,  that  the  public  is  will¬ 
ing  to  “pay  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  all  costs — including  fair 
postal  rates.”  In  that  vein  he 
suggested  that  a  profit-moti¬ 
vated  publisher  who  is  turning 
out  a  good  product  can  afford 
the  “extremely  moderate”  rate 
lK)ost  suggested. 

The  excess  of  cost  over  re¬ 
ceipts  on  second-class  mail  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  be¬ 
tween  $50  million  and  $221  mil¬ 
lion. 

Mr.  Summerfield  submitted: 


“The  proposals  relating  to 
second-class  rate  adjustments 
will  not  even  recover  this  un¬ 
derstated  out-of-pocket  loss  of 
$50  million.  This  is  important, 
for  past  discussions  have  been 
confused  by  contentions  that 
Congress  has  adopted  the  pol¬ 
icy  that  publications  should  be 
subsidized  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

“Whether  or  not  that  is  the 
case,  even  after  these  rate  pro¬ 
posals  become  effective,  second- 
class  mail  will  still  be  carrietl 
far  below  cost.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is — how  much  below  cost  is 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  con¬ 
cerned?” 

Cost  of  .‘\d  Matter 
The  Cabinet  member  at¬ 
tacked  the  third-class  rate  with 
a  protest  “it  was  never  the 
sense  of  Congress,  as  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  that  commercial 
advertising  matter  should  l)e 
carried  in  the  mails  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  general  taxpayers.” 

Tracing  the  rise  in  advertis¬ 
ing  income  in  recent  years,  and 
stressing  the  fact  that  15  billion 
pieces  of  third-class  will  be 
handled  this  year,  the  witness 
said:  “There  is  no  valid  reason 
why  the  taxpayer  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  subsidize  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  advertisements.” 

Publishers  Endorse  Rise 
Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Poet,  testified  that  second-class 
mail  users  should  pay  higher 
rates  as  a  contribution  toward 
better  service’  and  facilities  and 
to  reduce  the  operating  deficit. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  rates  proposed  by  the 
.Administration  would  take  care 
of  only  $17  million  of  the  an¬ 
nual  loss. 

He  also  endorsed  increases  in 
other  classifications,  noting  that 
newspapers  are  big  users  of 
first  class  mail  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  of  third-class. 

Preston  Wolfe,  publisher  of 
the  Columbun  (Ohio)  Dispatch 
and  the  Ohio  State  Jo?imal, 
said  newspapers  in  his  city 
would  find  expenses  increased 
approximately  $195,000  a  year 
under  the  new  rates  but  “we 
1  cannot  in  good  conscience  op- 

■  pose  incraases  which  are  meant 

■  to  establish  the  Post  Office  de¬ 
partment  as  a  self-paying  op¬ 
eration.” 


Advertisers  Examine 
Decree  and  15%  Fee 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


creativity  as  the  vital  element  TVT*!]* 
in  developing  effective  adver-  11113.1X18  llltS 

tising  that  stands  out  in  the 


Jclea  01  Decree 

“Advertising’s  problem  today  Ti-|  A  |-|  |  o 

is  the  bulk  of  all  advertising,”  All  vJClot/ 


Hot  Springs,  Va.  he  said.  “To  fat  magazines  and  Cranston  Williams  told  a 
Will  the  15/t/  rate  of  commission,  or  discount,  continue  to  thick  newspapers  and  full  radio  group  of  Georgia  business  peo- 

be  the  standard  ol  the  advertising  business?  fS™  "7!,.,"°,'^  S' 

,  ai  a  .1  -ii  1  j  a-  u  ^  have  added  television.  Just  as  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 

“It  swras  clear  that  there  will  be  no  drastic  ehangK  in  the  „  economically  impossible  Ushers  Association  ^  to  td.1 
foreseeable  future,  Paul  B.  West,  president,  advised  the  mem-  many  advertisers  to  out-  rather  than  submit  to  a  consent 
bers  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  at  their  spring  gpend  their  principal  competi-  decree  in  the  anti-tinist  case 

convention  here  this  week.  tors,  it  becomes  increasingly  which  involves  the  advertising 

However,  he  added,  there  is  ~  ~  “  harder  to  get  any  individual  agency  recognition  system, 

a  distinct  possibility  of  a  new  it  may  sound.  e  said  i  advertising  message  to  pierce  The  American  Association  of 

pattern  of  agency  remuneration  h^®  always  been  recognize  barrier  that  is  represented  Advertising  Agencies  recently 

under  the  decree  obtained  by  by  all  advertising.  There  are  agreed  with  the  Department  of 

the  Department  of  Justice  re-  bility  for  de  ermining  w  a  gj^jply  iqq  many  voices  crying  Justice  to  accept  a  perpetual 

quiring  the  American  Associa-  services  a  given  publisher,  or  ^  heard.”  injunction,  Mr.  Williams  noted 

tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  to  agency,  will  provide,^ and  what  in  a  talk  to  the  Atlanta  Chap- 


ahstain  from  practices  that  re-  i'i'®  compensation  for  given 
suit  in  restraint  of  trade.  services  will  be,  is  the  individual 


Warns  of  Ad  Changes 


While  national  advertisers  no 


ter  of  the  Public  Relations  So¬ 


ciety  of  America.  He  raised 


1  j-  -j  1  rb  1-  responsibility  of  the  individual  longer  have  any  reason  for  *},_  ouestion  whPtViPr 

Individual  Dealings  publisher  or  the  individual  agen-  guesswork  when  making  up  government  officials  or  their 

The  whole  problem  of  agency-  cy,  and  not  a  responsibility  to  their  media  schedules,  they  en-  successors  could  be  expected  to 

media-advertiser  relations,  with-  be  defaulted  or  to  be  delegated  ter  “a  dense  fog  of  opinion”  have  all  of  the  answers  now 

in  the  framework  of  the  gov-  to  an  organized  body.  on  questions  of  how  much  ad-  qj.  future’ 

ernment’s  injunction,  was  ex-  i.^hether  individual  media  needed,  said  aNPA’s  general  manager 

f  will  continue  the  traditional  Miller  vicepresident  said  it  “is  not  pleading  that 

ANA  members.  In  a  statement  commis-  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  daily  newspapers  and  the 

after  the  meeting,  Mr.  west  discount,  to  agencies  An  even  greater  problem,  he  ANPA  are  exempt  from  the 

V-  •  .1  t  +Vi  sd'vices  performed  primarily  continued,  is  the  common  prac-  anti-trust  laws  but  we  do  say 
Tn  my  best  judgrnem,  the  advertiser;  whether  in-  tice  of  regarding  the  advertis-  that  it  should  first  be  proved 

results  of  the  action  of  the  Ue-  dividual  agencies  will  continue  in&  appropriation  as  something  beyond  question  that  there  is 

partment  of  Justice  sum  up  accept  a  15%  discount  from  that  can  be  changed  almost  at  or  has  been  violation  of  the  law. 
this  way:  with  the  experience  The  form  of  punishment  to  be 

an  resources  now  ^  medium  as  the  basis  of  the  “It  is  a  paradox,”  he  said,  meted  out  can  bring  about 

responsi  e  a  g  „ o.#inr»\7’c  nln^trcra  -frtr  tha  taprvipoQ  of  flip  avopf  fimo  titIioti  things  that  are  worse  than  the 


after  the  meeting,  Mr, 
said: 


any  responsi  e  a  v  g  ^ggj^j.y*g  charge  for  the  services  “that,  at  the  exact  time  when  things  that  are  worse  than  the 

manager  s  ou  ®  ^  performs  for  the  client:  the  advertising  pressure  may  be  alleged  violation.  That,  I  be- 

te  eimine  wi  g  r  ^  advertiser;  and  whether  this  needed  most — when  sales  and  Heve,  should  make  a  lot  of  peo- 

an  piecision  an  ^  will  be  mutually  satisfactory  to  profits  start  to  decline — there  P^®  ^®^®  ®  good  look  at  the  pic- 

majority  of  media  is  an  almost  irrestible  urge  for  ture. 


«7oll  ns  tViP  imnipdiatp  ^view  majority  of  media  is  an  almost  irrestible  urge  for 

what  kinds  of  services  he  needs’  agencies  and  advertisers;  and  the  management  of  many  com-  ^  consent  decree, 

fi-nm  Viis  no-pnpv  nnH  n  fnir  loug,  is  One  Question  pauies  to  say,  ‘let’s  cut  back  which  is  a  nice  name  for  a  per- 

estimate  of  what  these  services  »"!,>'  '"'I  »"  •'•'''“I""*’-  a"’e!I.u!,°  of  aewfolSS 

are  worth  to  his  company.  Wost  elaborated.  ..There  is  no  surer  way  to  J^i  '  Is  a  tade  SZ 

“On  this  basis,  the  matter  of  “Another  question,  the  answer  cripple  the  effectiveness  of  an  .  within  thn  nnwnr 

working  out  a  written  agree-  to  which  time  will  tell,  is  advertising  campaign  than  to  ,  attomev  venpml 

ment  that  will  be  mutually  whether  a  uniform  standard  make  drastic  changes  in  mid-  tinited  «?tateq  district 

satisfactory  to  the  company  and  commission  arrangement  will  stream,”  Mr.  Miller  cautioned,  who  mieht  choose  to 

to  the  agency  will,  in  due  course,  be  maintained  by  the  voluntary  “The  entire  cut  usually  has  to  action  a  sten  that  can  he 

I  believe,  resolve  the  question  actions  of  the  principal  indi-  come  out  of  the  flexible  and  against  one  phase  of  the 

of  agency  compensation.”  vidual  business  concerned.  quick-action  media,  such  as  business  operations  of  a  news- 


vidual  business  concerned. 


Mr.  West  was  sure  that  the 
advertising  business  will  con- 


newspapers,  which  may  well  be 


More  and  More  Services  the  very  ones  which  should  be 


paper,  so  to  involve  that  news- 


“  ,  .  1  i.  j  >1  paper  that  it  loses  some  of  its 

tinue  to  grow  and  prosper  in  “Let’s  not  overlook  the  fact  accelerated.  freedom  to  print  the  news  and 

the  American  tradition  of  free  that  while  the  standardized  He  said  it  is  possible  to  gay  what  it  pleases, 
competitive  private  enterprise  procedure  of  payment  and  the  design  a  total  advertising  pro-  do  n  f  V  i,  tw 

and  that  there  are  no  problems  terms  of  payment  have  served  gram  that  will  play  a  measura-  ”  -ii  j'l 

that  cannot  be  solved  to  best  reasonably  well,  the  inflexibility  ble  and  important  part  in  the  .  ^  ^  T*"  fvpi 

advantage  all  around  by  fair  of  a  uniform,  standard  com-  stabilization  and  growth  of  a 

dealings  between  buyer  and  mission  system  has  been  com-  company’s  sales,  not  just  for  . .  ^  ®  f  a  f  i/ 

seller  and  by  good  business  pensated  for  on  an  expanding  six  months  or  a  year,  but  over  •  ' 

conduct  that  will  stand  exami-  .scale  by  advertisers’  growing  the  next  five  to  10  years.  t  u 


nation  legally  and  ethically.  needs  for  more  and  more  serv-  ,  "‘Tv 

.e  ii.  j  •  rather  be  found  guilty  in  a 

Old  Structure  Illegal  from  the  agency;  and  ^  ,  ,  _  ,  -  court  after  fair  trial  and  un- 

The  old  “organized  national  1  Ink  Used  dergo  the  punishment  than  to 

advertising  structure”  in  ex-  f  r  WiCHiTA,  Kas.  give  up  voluntarily  one  iota  of 

istence  since  1917  can  no  longer  ®  ®,  ®  Use  of  metallic  gold  ink  in  freedom  to  a  government  of- 

be  maintained,  he  said,  in  the  ^  commission^,  on  a  uyer  p  advertising  was  achieved  ficial  now  or  in  the  future 
light  of  the  government’s  find-  ®®  ®*^  by  the  Wichita  Eagle  on  Sun-  whose  name  I  do  not  know  and 

ing  that  it  violates  the  law.  In  open  meetings,  Fairfax  M.  day,  March  11,  in  a  six-column,  whom  the  American  people  can 

This  conclusion,  Mr.  West  Cone,  president  of  Foote,  Cone'  1,512-line  ad  for  Henry’s,  a  never  vote  upon  because  he  will 

added,  isn’t  really  as  startling  &  Belding  Agency,  pinpointed  family  apparel  store.  be  an  appointefe.” 


in  court  at  a  trial.  There  is 
one  thing  I  know — I  would 
rather  be  found  guilty  in  a 
court  after  fair  trial  and  un¬ 
dergo  the  punishment  than  to 


light  of  the  government’s  find¬ 
ing  that  it  violates  the  law. 
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Merchandising  Role 
Of  Newspapers  Told 

Hot  Springs,  Va. 

The  nation’s  top  advertisers,  the  men  who  last  year  spent  an 
estimated  $675,000,000  in  newspaper  space,  got  some  timely  tips 
this  week  on  the  role  of  newspapers  in  creating  “dealer  aware¬ 
ness’  for  their  ad  campaigns.  sueirested  10  wavs  in 

Leroy  F.  Newmyer,  adver-  , .  ,  • 

tistag  director  of  the  Toledo  ^^ich  newspapers  could  help 
Ohio)  Blade  and  Times,  and  it  to  each  individual 

I  '  ,  _ J  newspaper  to  do  all  for  any 

chaiman  of  the  marketing  com-  „  of  services 

mittee,  Newspaper  Advertising  ^  •  -j  •  n. 

Executives  Association,  gave  Frigidaire  Teaser 

the  Association  of  National  Ad-  ^his  case  I  am  using  the 

vertisers  “four  easy  steps”  to  report  of  the  Indianapolis 
follow  if  they  want  to  earn  (Ind.)  Star  and  News.  Two 
“The  Big  Plus”:  teaser  cards  were  sent  to  all 


Four  Steps 


Frigidaire  dealers  in  the  In- 


“D  Set  aside  a  very  small  dianapol.s  territo^.  One  of 
percentage  of  your  appropria-  them  is  an  ad  run  by  Sir  Ernest 
tion  for  marketing  assistance.  Shackleton  seeking  a  man  to 
“2)  Originate  basic  ideas  for  ^ake  a  trip  with  him  to  the 
marketing  assistance.  You  know  South  Pole.  We  pointed  to  it 

what  you  want  and  if  you  tell  an  unusual  ad  and  told  the 

it  to  the  newspapers,  you’ll  get  dealers  that  another  unusual 

series  would  shortly  appear  in 
“3)  Provide  the  product  or  the  newspaper.  The  other  is  the 
gadget  for  mailing.  Especially  first  ad  ever  used  by  Mr.  Ful- 
the  product  itself  when  it  is  the  Fuller  Brush  Com- 

to  be  used.”  advertising  for  men  to 

“4)  Have  a  representative  handle  his  line.  We  pointed  to 
contact  the  newspaper.  also,  as  an  unusual  ad  in 

“When  you  furnish  the  idea  that  it  gave  birth  to  a  great 
and  the  product^when  you  let  organization,  and  again  said 
us  know  what  you  want — you  that  another  unusual  series 
will  get  the  damnedest  market-  shorty  be  seen  in  the 

ing  assistance  you  ever  dreamed  newspaper.  Frigidaire  was  not 
of,”  Mr.  Newmyer  declared  at  even  mentioned  in  the  first  two 
ANA’S  annual  convention  here,  niailings.  „  . 

„  ,  •  ni  ,  Paid  to  Read 

Explains  Big  Plus  . .  , ,  , 

„  1.  i  j  The  third  mailing  told  the 

Mr.  Newmyer,  who  stressed  story  of  the  forthcoming  Frigid- 
that  he  was  representing  all  campaign  and  paid  the 

newspapers,  described  “The  Big  sidvance  at  the 

Plus  ’  as  “Newspaper,  Pln^  ^ate  of  $3  an  hour  to  read  the 
marketing  assistance,  equals  message.  A  real  5c  piece  was  at- 
more  sale. 


In  his  slide  presentation  com¬ 
mentary  he  said: 

Data  from  632  Papers 


tached  to  each  card.  We  did  not 
exactly  over-pay  the  dealer  but 
it  took  the  mailing  piece  out 
of  the  class  of  just  a  jumbo 


Two  years  ago  the  Newspa-  post-card  or  some  other  ordi 
per  Advertising  Executives  As-  nary  means  of  approach, 
sociation  determined  to  find  out  Then,  because  newspapers  are 
just  exactly  what  newspapers  close  to  dealers  in  their  local 
offered  by  way  of  marketing  as-  communities,  we  were  able  to 
sistance.  We  did  not  know  our-  get  the  names  and  addresses  of 
selves  so  we  sent  a  question-  the  salesmen  and  we  sent  each 
naire  to  our  644  member  news-  one  a  magic  slate  which  en- 

papers  and  632  of  them  filled  abled  him  to  make  notes  and 

them  out.  That  is  some  kind  of  acted  as  a  constant  reminder 
a  record  in  itself.  that  Frigidaire  was  having  a 

These  questionnaires  gave  us  campaign.  We  sent  the  dealers 
some  figures  that,  frankly,  we  ®  telephone  dial  cap  with  the 
didn’t  even  believe  ourselves,  number  of  the  local  Frigidaire 
The  figfures  were  so  fantastic  representative  on  it. 

that  we  decided  to  test  them  —  Appeal  to  Wives 

so  we  actually  handled  several  Because  we  felt  that  the 
campaigns  for  national  adver-  salesman  was  so  important,  we 
tisers.  sent  his  wife,  at  the  home 

We  agreed  to  take  over  the  address,  a  live  plant  with  a  mes- 
entire  marketing  end  of  the  sage  on  the'  container  “that  this 
Frigidaire  campaign.  plant  would  grow  and  grow  and 
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grow,  and  that  with  her  hus¬ 
band’s  help  Frigidaire  sales  and 
his  own  commissions  would  also  ^ 
grow  and  grow  and  grow.” 
Along  with  the  plant,  a  letter 
went  to  the  salesman’s  wife  sug¬ 
gesting  that  she  get  her  hus¬ 
band  behind  this  money-making 
oppoi-tunity. 

When  the  ad  actually  ap¬ 
peared,  we  sent  each  dealer  a 
copy  of  it,  ■with  the  message' 
“Here’s  something  to  pin  up” 
and  again,  there  was  an  actual 
over-sized  pin  attached  to  the 
tab. 

161  Cooperated 
A  return  check  card  went  to 
the  complete  list  of  182  news¬ 
papers  and  161  of  them  cooper¬ 
ated,  using  all  or  part  of  the 
suggested  material. 

Next  we  contacted  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh  on  the  Squibb 
campaign.  Squibb  wanted  a 
drug  store  Open  House  and 
they  used  37  newspapeis  to  put 
on  their  campaign.  I  show  you 
the  marketing  services  rendered 
by  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

First,  the  Times  wrote  every 
drug  store  in  town  acquainting 
them  with  the  Squibb  campaign, 
when  it  was  to  run,  and  what 
they  were  to  do  to  cash  in  on  it. 

The  Seattle  Times,  in  common 
with  many  other  newspapers, 
regularly  sends  promotion  bul¬ 
letins  to  drug  stores  to  keep 
them  abreast  of  trade  news. 
They  devoted  a  full  page  of 
their  AD-VISER  to  the  Squibb 
Open  House.  They  sent  their 
Seller-Gram  to  druggists  in  Se¬ 
attle — and  their  staff  made  a 
large  number  of  personal  calls 
a»  d  were  successful  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  number  of  store  displays. 

Added  Newspapers 
Out  of  37  newspapers  used 
by  Squibb  36  of  them  gave  this 
type  of  marketing  cooperation. 
The  next  Squibb  campaign  went 
to  172  newspapers. 

The  Borden  Company  and 
their  agency,  Doherty,  Clifford, 
Steers  &  Sheffield,  handled  their 
merchandising  program  in  a 
way  that  I  believe  to  be  ideal. 
They  called  into  consultation 
representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  the  NAEA  and 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  and 
all  of  us  sat  around  a  table 
and  hashed  things  out. 

Only  One  Prodded 
Borden  had  decided  to  launch 
their  Rich  Roast  Instant  Coffee 
in  the  New  England  states  and 
they  used  59  newspapers.  The 
Borden  agency  prepared  a  kit 
of  marketing  support  that  news¬ 
papers  might  render.  It  was 
part  of  my  job  to  get  behind 
newspapers  that  did  not  re- 


AD  AID — By  way  of  merchan¬ 
dising  fho  advertising  of  a 
new  biscuit,  William  Burke  of 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel's  ad  de¬ 
partment  fashioned  a  "Puffin 
Plane"  to  dramatize  the  "So 
Light  They  Almost  Fly"  theme. 
The  newspaper  sent  planes  made 
from  biscuit-container  and  10- 
cent  glider,  to  principal  food 
buyers. 

spond  to  the  request.  But  be¬ 
cause  this  campaign  was  prop¬ 
erly  handled  in  the  first  place, 

I  had  to  get  behind  only  one 
newspaper — and  that  one  came 
through.  Borden  had  100%  co¬ 
operation — all  59  newspapers 
cooperated. 

Philip  Morris  Switch 

When  Philip  Morris  stopped 
“Loving  Lucy”  and  started  lov¬ 
ing  newspapers,  our  committee 
approached  the  advertiser  and 
the  agency  and  offered  news¬ 
paper  marketing  support.  We 
wrote  the  275  newspapers  re¬ 
ceiving  the  campaign,  asking 
them  to  get  behind  the  Philip 
Morris  advertising. 

A  letter  to  the  buyer’s  wife 
suggested  that  she  ask  her 
husband  to  feature  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris  on  counter  and  in  windows. 
We  know  that  it  was  effective 
because  so  many  buyers  thanked 
us  for  the  gift  to  their  wives. 

Our  paper  buys  space  in  the 
‘*Grocer's  Spotlight” —  a  region¬ 
al  trade  paper — and  we  devoted 
our  space  in  one  issue  to  the 
Philip  Morris  campaign. 

Jumbo  Replaced 

Of  course,  Philip  Morris  was 
properly  announced  in  several 
issues  of  “Advance  Grocery 
News”  which  reaches  700  gro¬ 
cers  in  our  area  every  week. 
And  many  tie-in  ads  were  se¬ 
cured. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  some 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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ABC  Prepares  Transfer  Enquirer’s 

Optional  Rule  ,  Options  Given  Board  Called 


On  ‘Met’  Data 


Chicago 

Directors  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulation  have  in¬ 
structed  the  Circulation  Rules 
and  Methods  Committee  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  revision  of  the  rules  to 
make  it  optional  for  publish¬ 
ers  of  U.  S.  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  to  report  in  Paragraph  25 
of  Audit  Reports  the  circula¬ 
tion  totals  for  Metropolitan 
Areas. 

It  is  anticipated  the  proposed 
rule  will  be  considered  by  ABC 


directors  at  their  April  19-20  -q  i  i*  ‘x  ^  O  * 
meeting  in  New  York.  Under  X  UDllCll^  x  lllS 

present  ABC  rules,  counties  in  o  Market 

Standard  Metropolitan  Areas,  -Ditll  Ull  iTidi  IVCl 


as  defined  by  the  U.  S.  Census 


fishing  in  the  Canadian  wild-  T  *1  1  "pfc  j  T71  TV  A  1  OO 

erness,  took  a  crack  at  Ba-  In  LrUllCl  r'aCt  T  OF  MaFCh  Zo 
hamas  big  game  fishing  g,j.^  Louis,  Mo.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

March  5-6  and  was  so  sue-  .  ^  ^  .  a  •  1  .  a-  ^  „ 

cessful  he  didn’t  fiillv  re-  ^  contract  calling  for  A  special  meeting  of  En- 

cover  for  almost  a  week.  increases  of  $2  to  quirer,  Inc.,  directors  to  dis- 

All  that  the  \ew  York  lengthened  vacations,  ex-  cuss  means  for  retaining  con- 

News’  publisher  did  was  tie  tended  dismissal  pay  and  addi-  trol  of  the  paper  has  been 
into  two  blue  niarHn<»  one  tn>nal  health  benefits  has  been  called  for  March  23.  They  will 
of  th^wodd’s  fightingest  Globe-Democrat  decide  what  to  do  about  the  re- 

fish  One  broke  off  after  15  Publishing  Company  and  the  port  that  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co., 
minutes  He  boated  the  sec-  S*-  Newspaper  Guild.  Chicago,  will  offer  $1,500,000 

ond  after  a  spectacular  ’^^®  contract,  the  first  nego-  convertible  debentures  to  the 

battle  of  an  hour  and  40  ^iated  under  the  ownership  of  highest  bidder.  (E&P,  March 
minutes.  The  fish  weighed  I.  Newhouse,  is  effective  10,  page  9.) 

260  pounds.  ^  expires  Jan.  31,  In  a  letter,  Charles  W.  Staab, 

1958.  circulation  director,  who  also  is 

'  Vfcl*  P  ^  clause  recognizing  techno-  vicepresident  and  secretary  of 

UDllCliy  X  UlS  logical  and  personnel  changes  the  board,  declared  the  meeting 

'rtvi  lVfax*lrxxt  deemed  necessary  to  better  “extremely  important”  and  laid 

>an  on  itiarKCl  ^  customer  service  is  included.  it  might  last  three  hours. 

Hot  Springs,  Va.  In  other  than  normal  reas-  r)pb<>ntiire<i  ari»  convprtiMo 


Hot  Springs,  Va. 


it  might  last  three  hours. 
Debentures  are  convertible 


Bureau,  are  designated  (MA).  Product  publicity  “on  every  signment  of  employes,  three  into  common  stock  and  if  con- 
Paragraph  25  already  includes  major  news  service  ’  was  credit-  options  are  provided  for  the  verted  would  go  into  a  voting 
the  circulation  data  sought  by  here  this  week  with  plaving  person  affected.  If  an  employe  trust  controlled  hy  Roger  H. 
advertisers  and  agencies,  but  ^  vital  role  in  the  launching  objects  to  being  moved  into  a  Perger,  president  and  publisher, 
does  not  provide  the  circulation  of  fh®  n®"’  deodorant.  Ban.  different  classification,  the  em-  ^bich  expires  in  August,  IS.'iT. 
totals  by  Metropolitan  Areas.  Richard  K.  Van  No.strand,  as-  ployer  is  required  to  offer  the  jjj  ^  notice  posted  on  the  edi- 
At  the  Palm  Beach  meeting  sistant  advertising  director  of  opportunity  of  transfer  to  room  bulletin  board  re- 

of  the  ABC  board,  March  2-3,  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  told  the  as-  other  eligibles.  If  a  substitute  eently,  Mr.  Ferger  expressed 
the  Metropolitan  area  Com-  sociation  of  National  Adver-  is  not  found,  the  person  trans-  hope  that  control  of  the 
mittee  was  authorized  to  co-  tisers  that  Ban  “was  real  news  ferred  may  (1)  invoke  usual  Enquirer  would  not  pass  into 
operate  with  other  interested  certain  you’re  all  fa-  grievance  procedure,  (2)  re-  Q^ber  hands, 

parties  in  studying  the  U.  S.  miliar  ®nough  with  this  type  siRn  with  severance  pay,  or  Harold  H.  Stuart,  president 
government  designations  of  of  operation  to  know  that  (3)^  of  f^®  securities  company,  is 


Metropolitan  Areas  “for  possi-  women’s  and  shopping  columns,  days  with  the  privilege  of  re-  to  have  stated  that  15 


ble  improvement.” 


commentators,  etc.,  are  always  severance  pay.  terested  newspapers  and  indi- 


The  ABC  Board  decided  that  on  the  prowl  for  something  new  ^tn®r  provisions  can  lor  a  yi^u^ls  have  inquired  about 


it  was  inadvisable  to  provide  fo  talk  about.  maximum  o  wee  s  1  -  (jgbentures. 

information  on  the  number  of  “Through  BBDO’s  publicity  i^issa  pay,  a  our-wee  vaca-  Staab  informed  directors 

subscriptions  obtained  through  department,”  he  said,  “we  got  «on  alter  years  or  service 

each  of  the  various  reduced-  breaks  on  every  major  news  of  ^o^^d  consider  a  review  of  the 

price  arrangements  which  a  service,  were  incorporated  into  vacation  aiiei  six  montns^  o^^  Enquirer’s  accounts  by  Alexan- 

publication  might  offer.  countless  radio  and  TV  shows  service,  plus  two  weeKsotvac^  ^  ^  certified  pub- 

Likewise,  the  Board  turned  and  got  product  pictures  and  aiier  me  nrsi  yeai  01  em-  accountants.  The  review  was 
down  the  Advertiser  Division  stories  into  many  of  the  leading  requested  by  J.  Henry  Berne, 

request  that  information  be  magazines  and  supplements.  „  .  after  Tulv  1  with  a  *  director  and  former  En- 

provided  relating  to  net  revenue  Publicity-wise  Ban  was  on  the  week  bee'in’nine'  Dec  Quirer  reporter  whose  15,.300 

man.”  /z-nour  weea  ueginiiing  i^ec.  _ 


per  subscription. 

The  board  approved  the  adop 


map. 

Ban  was  introduced  March 


.30.  Health  benefits  were  in-  shares  make  him  the  jiaper’s 
creased  $1  a  month.  The  night  largest  stockholder. 


tion  of  a  complete  revision  of  with  advertising  in  (jjffgj.ential  rate  was  raised  James  H.  Ratliff  Jr.,  ousted 

Chapter  A  of  the  Bureau’s  magazines,  newspapers  and  ra-  earliest  shift  ®s  columnist  and  secretary  of 


rules  dealing  with  publicity  dio-TV. 
standards  for  all  publications,  • 

without  any  fundamental  Publicity  Barrage 
change  in  their  requirements.  Will  Precede  Ads 
The  revision  represents  a  con-  * 


and  four  cents  on  the  latest,  the  Enquirer,  but  reelected  a 

director,  and  John  F.  Cronin, 


Contracts  Held  Up 


fired  city  editor,  are  continuing 
the  fight  against  Mr.  Ferger. 


publicity  barrage — news  International  Typographical  Meanwhile  each  rweives  $100 


densation  in  which  five  sec-  releases  for  March  19-will  pre-  Union  headquarters  is  with-  weekly  from  a  fund  contributed 
10ns  were  reduced  to  three  and  an  advertising  splurge  in  holding  approval  on  scores  of  by  Enquirer  employes. 

®y®^  par^iaphs  were  con-  1^537  newspapers  for  American  newly  negotiated  contracts  with  • 


densed  to  eight. 


Motors  Corporation. 

The  “largest  advertising  cam- 


newspaper  publishers. 


paign”  in  the  company’s  his-  the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
tory  will  promote  a  $250,000  Committee,  said  ITU  apparent- 


luoiors  i.Aorporaiion.  newspaper  puoiisners.  Piv**  IT  AP  P 

•  The  “largest  advertising  cam-  George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of  *  P 

On  5-Dav  Week  paigu”  in  the  company’s  his-  the  ANPA  Special  Standing  Louisville,  Ky. 

y  tory  will  promote  a  $250,000  Committee,  said  ITU  apparent-  Edgar  E.  Easterly,  chief  of 

Omaha,  Neb.  contest  which  seeks  to  find  a  ly  is  insisting  that  all  new  the  Louisville  AP  Bureau  since 
The  Omaha  World-Herald  an-  new  name  for  the  single-unit  contract.^,  including  those  ne-  1951,  will  become  press  secre- 
nounced  plans  to  go  on  a  five-  type  of  car  construction.  gotiated  in  late  1955,  incorporate  tary  to  Kentucky  Gov.  A.  B. 

day  week  in  all  departments.  In  addition  to  the  newspaper  the  new  ITU  laws  for  1956,  Chandler  on  June  1.  He  will 
Some  departments,  the  day  city  list  for  a  series  of  five  ads,  chief  of  which  is  the  one  gov-  resign  from  the  AP  April  1 
side  and  copydesk  among  them,  American  Motors  is  using  eming  jurisdiction  on  all  new  and  also  enter  the  weekly  news- 
have  been  on  a  5V4  day  or  6-  American  Weekly,  Parade,  This  processes,  including  photo  com-  paper  publishing  field  in  Cen- 
day,  40-hour  week.  Week  and  Family  Weekly.  position.  tral,  Kentucky. 


R 
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BACKSTAGE  NOISES  GREAT  MODERN  AGE  THOSE  FRIVOLOUS  FRENCH 

Green,  Providence  (R.l.)  Journel  Gunder,  AP,  Newsfeatures  Sandeson,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Nevrt-Senfinel 


Our  Margaret 
Chooses  One 
Of  Our  Own 

Margaret  Truman,  long  a 
favorite  friend  and  subject  of 
newspapermen,  has  accepted 
one  of  them,  Gifton  Daniel,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  foreign  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  to  be¬ 
come  her  husband  in  April. 

First  hint  to  the  press  of  the 
possibility  of  a  romance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  came  last  week¬ 
end  when  he  took  her  to  his  old 
home  at  Zebulon,  N.  C.,  to 
meet  his  parents  and  they  were 
dinner  guests  in  the  home  of 
Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  for  which  Mr.  Daniel 
worked  early  in  his  career. 

They  were  beseiged  with 
inquiries  when  they  arrived 
back  in  New  York  March  12 
and  Miss  Truman  referred  re¬ 


porters  to  her  parents  for  any 
“announcement.”  A  few  hours 
later.  Ex  -  President  Truman 
made  the  announcement  to  re¬ 
porters  in  his  Kansas  City  of¬ 
fice.  The  happy  couple  then  re¬ 
ceived  the  press  in  Miss  Tru¬ 
man’s  Carlyle  Hotel  suite  here 
and  freely  answered  questions. 

They  revealed  that  they  met 
last  November  in  the  home  of 
a  mutual  friend,  George  Backer, 
a  former  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Post. 

Mr.  Truman,  an  avo'-ved 
friend  of  newspaper  reporters 
and  an  outspoken  non-friend  of 
most  newspaper  publishers  and 
editors,  said  he  was  delighted. 

Mr.  Daniel’s  own  paper,  the 
New  York  Times,  did  not  carry 
a  story  about  the  couple’s  ap¬ 
pearances  in  North  Carolina  in 
its  Monday  editions  as  did  some 
morning  newspapers. 

The  bridegroom-to-be  was  an 
Associated  Press  correspondent 
in  London  when  he  joined  the 
Time’s  London  staff  in  1944.  He 
had  been  out  of  the  U.  S.  10 


years  when  he  returned  last 
year  from  Moscow,  where  he 
had  been  serving  as  correspond¬ 
ent.  Because  he  always  is 
suave  and  extremely  well 
groomed,  his  associates  often 
describe  him  as  looking  and 
talking  like  a  British  diplomat. 

• 

PR  Study  Made 
By  Paper  Firms 

Six  Canadian  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  have  appointed  Cock- 
field,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Montreal 
to  conduct  a  survey  of  the' 
newsprint  industry’s  trade  and 
public  relations  status. 

Cockfield,  Brown  has  sub¬ 
contracted  with  Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  under¬ 
take  the  study  in  the  United 
States. 

Names  of  the  six  firms  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  study  are  being 
withheld. 


5- Year  Guild 
Pact  Modified 

Officers  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  have  called  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Executive  Board  for 
Sunday,  March  18,  in  New 
York  City  to  pass  upon  a  re¬ 
vised  five-year  contract  with 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
and  Times  Herald. 

The  lEB  recently  withheld 
its  approval  of  the  agreement 
and  instructed  ANG  officers 
and  the  Washington  local  to 
renegotiate'  with  the  publisher. 
The  principal  objection  was  to 
the  five-year  term.  ’The  local 
and  some  of  its  officers  were 
faced  with  guild  penalties  if 
they  signed  the  contract. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  the 
top  officers  of  the  ANG  — 
President  Joseph  F.  Collis,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Vicepresident  William 
Farson  and  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  Charles  A.  Perlik — have 


worked  with  the  Washington 
group  in  obtaining  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  objection¬ 
able  features  of  the  pact. 

The  new  agreement  provides 
for  a  full  reopener  after  two 
years  on  all  except  wage  items 
and  the  guild’s  right  to  strike, 
if  there  is  no  accord  in  30  days, 
is  retained.  A  second  reopener 
after  four  years  on  the  same 
conditions  is  non-arbitrable. 

A  reopener  on  wages  is  keyed 
to  the  cost-of-living  index. 

Also  in  the  revised  form  the 
agreement  maintains  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  night  differential 
which  had  been  omitted  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  language  of  the 
first  agreement.  Now  it  is 
stated  that  the  minimums  for 


BYE-AND-BYE  LINE — Clifton  Daniol,  Now  York  Timosman,  and  Marqarot  Truman  tall  raportors  about  thair  the  top  editorial  classifications 
plans  for  wadding  in  April  in  Indapondanca,  Mo.  Timasman  Chariot  T.  Gossot  Jr.  mada  tho  pictura.  include  the  night  differential. 
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News  Content  Jumps 
With  Ad  Linage  Bulge 


evening  field  was  the  Long  TTVTO  O  j.  T  T 

Beach  Press-Telegram — 16,637,-  11\|  1^0 tS  LJ  L) 

193  lines.  Next  came  the  New 

XITT’*  1  AIT*  TT  1  York  World-Telegram  &  Swn^  pTn  f  OO 

With  Ad  Linage  Bulge  V 

.  ^  UGDcirtin6nt 

The  Newspaper,  bulging  as  it  is  with  a  record  volume  of  Montreal  Star  also  was  above  Jt 

advertising,  is  a  bigger  buy  than  ever  for  news  and  editorial  15  million  lines  and  then  came  Vo+okUoUw. * 

content.  the  Toronto  ToUlrom  trith  14,- 

Applying  its  yardstick  once  mercial  Appeal  and  New  Or-  388,091,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Mgw  York  T! 

more  to  96  morning,  145  even-  leans  Times  Picayune.  with  14,355,595  and  the  Sai^a-  Editorial  ^tei 

ing  and  137  Sunday  papers,  Hartford  Courant  and  Hudson  niento  (Calif.)  Bee  with  14,-  pj.jgg  Department  was  an- 

Media  Records  found  that  pub-  City  (N.J.)  Dispatch  main-  228,365.  nounced  this  week  by  KiniM! 

Ushers  devoted  a  greater  per-  tained  a  50-50  ratio.  Setting  the  pace  among  the  Smith,  vicepresident 

centage  of  their  paper  to  ad-  Not  many  a.m.  papers  came  Sunday  whoppers  were  the  ggjjgj.al  manager, 
vertising  in  1955  than  in  any  close  to  equalling  the  low  ad-  Angeles  Times  10,619,431  Editor  of  this  department  will 
measured  year  to  date,  yet  the  vertising  percentage  figures  of  bnes  of  news  content,  and  Hilton  L.  Kaplan  who  has 

reader  was  supplied  with  the  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Jour-  Miami  HeroW— 10,227,916  lines,  feature  editor.'  The  as- 

greatest  volume  of  news  and  nal-Courier,  36.3,  or  Bingham-  The  New  York  Times  and  gjgtant  editor  will  be  Robert  R. 

editorial  content  in  the  history  ton  (N.Y.)  Sun,  38.8.  Washington  Post  and  Times  j^etz,  transferred  from  the 

of  newspapers.  Milwaukee  Leads  Herald  fell  ’^to  the  over-8  mil-  foreign  news  department. 

„  ,  .MllwauKce  ueaua  lower  Mr  oniH  fV.4.  A 

Bigger  News-Holes  An  even  dozen  among  the  division  were  the  Cleveland  partment  will  concentrate  nn 

It’s  true  that  some  papers  evening  papers  measured  ran  PMn  Dealer,  Columbus  Dis-  increasing  the  flow  of  exclusivJ 

have  averaged  as  much  as  74%  above  the  70%  advertising  patch,  Houston  Chronicle,  In-  gfories  of  front-page  calibe 

advertising  and  26%  editorial  mark,  topped  by  the  .Wlwoufcee  dianapolis  Star,  Milwaukee  signed  articles  by  ^prominent 

content,  but  it  follows,  on  the  Journal’s  74.9.  Journal,  Newark  News,  New  personalities  and  special  news- 

basis  of  Media  Records  data.  Others  in  this  class  were:  York  Herald  Tribune,  Oakland  features. 

that  the  larger-sized  papers  con-  Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun,  Tribune,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Mr.  Smith  announced  the 
tain  bigger  news-holes.  Cleveland  Press,  Dallas  Times-  Pittsburgh  Press,  Providence  transfer  of  Joseph  Marshall 

The  Total  Paper  (composite  Herald,  Dayton  News,  Fort  journal,  and  San  Diego  Union,  from  the  general  news  staff  to 
of  the  three  categories  meas-  Worth  Star-Tehgram,  Kansas  Morning  papers  shared  less  the  post  of  special  feature 
ured)  has  reversed  completely  City  Star,  Minneapolis  Star,  jp  distribution  of  the  adver-  writer. 

the  1942  ratio  of  40-60  in  favor  Montreal  La  Presse,  Toronto  tisers’  linage  than  they  did  in  Mr.  Kaplan  joined  INS  in 
of  news  content  to  60-40  in  Star,  and  Washington  Star.  1954.  The  morning  percentage  1948  from  the  Minneapolis 

favor  of  advertising  content.  Veiy  much  in  a  class  by  dropped  from  30.3  to  30.1 — al-  (Minn.)  Tribune.  He  became 

In  the  Total  Paper  60.7%  of  themselves  were  the  Montreal  most  10  million  lines.  Evenings  night  foreign  news  editor,  and 
space  was  occupied  by  paid  ad-  La  Presse,  with  20.6%  and  Mon-  gained  one-tenth  of  1%  and  later  spent  five  years  in  the 


Establishment  of  a  new  divi- 


London  bureau.  He'  returned  to 
New  York  in  January  1955  to 
become  feature  editor. 

Mr.  Metz  came  to  INS  in 
1953  as  a  rewrite  man  after 


vertising;  38.3%  by  news  and  treal  Herald,  38.6%.  Sundays  the  same.  London  bureau.  He'  returned  to 

features.  The'  1954  ratio  was  Sunday  Leaders  •  New  York  in  January  1955  to 

58.9%  advertising.  rr„,„  e,4-oVvi„w,„+«=  4.v.«’  ,  w  become  feature  editor. 

The  morning  papers’  average  york  ^ 

ratio  was  60.9%  advertising  as  News— were  far  out  in  front  Opened  to  Public  1953  as  a  rewrite  man  after 

compared  with  38.9%  in  1942^^^  ^^rg  the  Sunday  runners!  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  evening  ratio  foi  19oo  4  gj  respectively.  Gov.  George  M.  Leader  has  ,  , 

was  61.S%  advertising,  as  ^he  New  York  Times  closed  in  signed  into  law  a  bill  opening  ^  York  rtnihi  Nfnin 
against  43.3%  in  1942.  with  74.8%  advertising  content,  the  long-secret  state  corporate  ji  tiawo  -arrit^ 

The  Sunday  ratio  was  58.2%  Also  in  the  over-70  bracket  tax  refund  list  as  public  infor-  «  MAraliAll  ininod  TNq  in 

advertising,  as  compared  with  ^gre  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Cm-  mation  on  all  rebates  of  $5,000  j  ,  ’  iqco  ,r„_: 

.34  7%  in  1942  •  1  j  July  1954  from  the  rough- 

oi.i/o  in  cinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  or  more.  keemne  IN  Y 1  New  Yorker 

The  morning  gi-oup  averaged  Plain  Dealer,  Detroit  News,  and  In  addition,  the  measure  pro-  V  • ’ 

34  pages;  evening,  35  pages,  Kansas  City  Star.  vides  that  the  State  Board  of  l 

and  Sunday,  106  pages.  In  1954  The  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  Finance  and  Revenue  give  a  ^^^g  g^^  York 

the  page  averages  were  31  ^vith  31.3%  had  little  company,  summary  of  its  reasons  for  the  i  March  1954 
morning,  33  evening,  and  101  The  morning  paper  with  the  tax  refund.  ’ 

Sunday.  most  news  content  was  the  Los  All  other  refunds  of  public  • 

Lots  to  Read  Angeles  Times  —  17,065,912  tax  monies  of  $200  or  more  also  Pensions  Provided 

Had  anyone  been  able,  or  Second  was  the  New  are  required  to  be  made  public,  Guild  Contract 

cared  to  read  all  of  the  378  Tmes  — 16,349,263  lines,  but  no  explanation  is  necessary  TCvowtiip  Tenn 

papers  analyzed  he  would  have  The  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde-  on  amounts  of  less  than  $5,000.  .  is.Noxvim.fc,  le  . 

found  a  little  more  than  three  wasn’t  far  behind  with  •  A  pension  fuiwl  has  been  es- 

billion  lines  of  news  and  almost  14.712,972  lines  and  the  Wash-  tabhshed  and  mmimums  rai^ 

five  billion  lines  of  advertising,  'Limes  Herald  UP  Names  Agent  m  a  "J^  orm-year  contra 

not  counting  80  million  lines  of  ranged  up  with  12,339,394  lines.  *  ,  t,.  Sati- 

newspaper  self-praised  in  house  Next  came  the  Miami  Herald-  Appointment  of  Timothy  J. 

gjjg  14,315,360  lines.  Canty  as  divisional  representa-  riet  covering  editorial  and  news 


morning,  33  evening,  and  101 
Sunday. 

Lots  to  Read 


ads.  u;il5,se0^s:  -  Caniy  as  divisional  representa-  nel  covering  editorial  and  news 

A  AL  Thirtv-three  a  m  naners  mvp  ti've  of  the  United  Press  in  department  employes. 

the  Nrift 'viS^pSried  their  ^.derTmo”'K?oS  Miehipin  ,.e  announeed  this  The  eontrart  eaiis  ter  a  pen- 

the  Norfouc  Virginian  Pilot  led  content  week  by  Bert  Masterson,  Cen-  sion  plan  with  a  $1.50  weekly 

with  an  advertising  percentage  ^  Division  manager.  Mr.  contribution  from  each  employe, 

of  74.3,  followed  by  the  Kansas  67  Over  10  Million  Canty  succeeds  Paul  E.  Svob-  plus  weekly  pay  increases 

Times  with  72.1  and  Sixty-seVen  evening  papers  oda  who  resigned  to  take  a  posi-  rangfing  up  to  $2.  Top  cash 

Wichita  Eagle  with  an  even  72.  broke  the  10-million  line  meas-  tion  with  the  General  Motors  minimum  for  journalists  was 

Four  others  over  70%  were  urement.  Corporation  in  Detroit.  Mr.  raised  fi-om  $100  to  $104  per 

the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Chi-  In  the  matter  of  volume  the  Canty  joined  the  United  Press  week,  exclusive  of  pension  con- 

cago  Tribune,  Memphis  Com-  chief  dispenser  of  news  in  the  here  in  August,  1950.  tributions. 
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Cost-Cutting  Approach 


Raises  Some  Doubts 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Two  current  cost-cutting  projects  in  the  newspaper  business 
are  on  the  wrong  track,  in  the  opinion  of  two  production  execu¬ 
tives  who  “stuck  out  their  necks”  at  the  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  here  March  8-10. 

1.  It’s  tricky  editorial  make-  i 

up  that’s  responsible  for  keep-  composing  room  cost 

ing  costs  high  in  the  composing  study  is  very  complex,  Mr.  Min- 
room,  far  more  than  advertis-  tun  explained,  because  of  the 
ing  composition,  said  J.  Harold  variances  in  shop  practices  on 
Mintun,  production  manager  of  manpower  distribution,  dead- 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press.  lines,  makeovers,  edition  times, 

2.  Continuous  changes,  in  t*^**’® 


volving  considerable  expense, 
to  narrow  column  widths  are 
not  the  answer  to  production 
cost  problems,  said  Earl  L. 
Deal  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Newspapers,  Inc. 


comparable,  he  said,  referring 
to  a  range  of  page  cost  from 
$22  to  $35  a  page. 

“Advertising  composition,”  he 
said,  “is  not  the  main  cause  of 
high  costs.  If  most  publishers 


Both  speakers  hold  influential  their  Production 

positions  in  the  industry’s  coun-  they  would  find  that  ad- 

cHs.  Mr.  Mintun  is  a  member  ';®rtising  costs  less  per  page 

than  news  content,  particularly 
where  editorial  style  involves 


of  the  AN  PA  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee  which  has  a  research 
project  on  composing  room 
costs  under  way.  Mr.  Deal  is 
a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  SNPA’s  eastern  me¬ 
chanical  conference. 

400  Are  Registered 

Mr.  Mintun’s  remarks  came 
during  an  informal  question- 
and-answer  period  which  pre¬ 


mixed  type  faces,  tricky  heads, 
etc. 

“On  one  paper  that  we  have 
studied  less  than  10%  of  the 
editorial  composition  is  stand¬ 
ard  type  and  measure.  Copy 
for  one  story  was  sent  to  seven 
different  machines.” 

Editors  are  hard  to  sell  on 
this  facet  of  the  publishing 
ceded  the  regular  sessions  of  problem,  Mr.  Mintun  conceded, 
the  conference.  Originally  a  but  he  urged  the  production 
joint  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl-  men  to  “show  them  the  facts.” 


vania  affair,  the  Mid-Atlantic 
gathering  scored  a  new  high 
attendance  of  nearly  400  news¬ 
paper  and  supply  company  del¬ 
egates  from  a  six-state  area. 


BACKFIELD  QUARTET  on  speakers'  program  at  Mid-Atlantic  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  line  up  for  picture:  Left  to  right — Roy  W. 
Prince,  technical  research  director,  ANPA;  Richard  E.  Lewis,  manager, 
ANPA  Mechanical  Department;  Henry  Africa,  State  University  of 
Iowa;  and  Cyrus  MacKinnon,  Institute  of  Newspaper  Operations. 


“The  news  department,”  he 
added,  “is  under  the  direct  con¬ 


trol  of  the  newspaper.  It’s 
there  where  changes  can  be 
made  immediately.” 

Only  Barometer 

Thus  far,  the  study  being 
made  by  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute  has  indicated  that  the 
only  standard  barometer  is 
hours  -  per  -  page,  figuring  the 
hours  of  productive  labor  by 
journeymen  and  apprentices  on 
a  page  of  20-inch  depth. 

While  recognizing  the  benefits 
of  dispatch  systems  that  pro¬ 
vide  an  even  flow  of  ad  copy 
to  the  composing  room,  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  executive 
stressed  that  copy  flow  is  “only 
a  small  part”  of  the  cost  prob¬ 
lem.  Complex  composition  is  the 
major  item  and  it  poses  the 


question  of  whether  a  shop  has 
adequate  and  efficient  equip¬ 
ment. 

In  the  Norfolk  newspapers’ 
new  plant,  Mr.  Deal  related, 
some  production  efficiency  ideas 
are  being  borrowed  from  air¬ 
plane  and  automotive  factories; 
such  as  a  complete  conveyor 
system  linking  advertising  copy 
and  mechanical  sections  which 
will  be  on  different  floors.  A 
refined  program  for  assembling 
of  materials  and  return  of 
proofs  is  being  worked  on. 

“Not  the  Answer’ 

It  cost  the  Norfolk  papers 
about  $100,000  to  change  equip¬ 
ment  for  reduction  of  the  col¬ 
umn  width  from  12  to  ll'/2 
picas;  now  another  change,  cut¬ 
ting  the  column  width  again,  is 
costing  $250,000,  Mr.  Deal  re¬ 
ported. 

“Cutting  column  widths  is 


Making  Money 
On  Color  Ads 

Baltimore,  Md. 


{Continued  on  page  58) 

Lost-Time  Claim 
On  Spoiled  Paper 


Norfolk  (Va.)  Newspapers 
have  reached  a  point  where 
they’re  making  money  on  color 
advertising,  Earl  L.  Deal  of 
the  newspapers’  executive  staff 
reported  to  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Newspapers  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  here  last  week. 

In  the  past  year,  he  said,  the 
papers  carried  420  spot  colors 
and  65  three-color  and  black 
ads,  as  part  of  a  total  of  54,- 
000,000  lines  of  advertising. 

“This  color  linage,”  he  said, 
“has  enabled  us  to  pick  up 
several  thousand  extra  dollars 
in  revenue.  We  have  been  using 
color  so  long  now  that  it  has 
become  routine  and  we  take  it 
in  stride.” 


ALL  SET  for  fhe  Mid-Atlanflc  Mechanical  Conference  in  Baltimore, 
March  8-10 — Left  to  right:  William  C.  Otter,  vicepresident  of  Im¬ 
perial  Type  Metal  Co.,  in  charge  of  entertainment;  Harold  C.  Berg, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal  mechanical  superintendent,  co-chair¬ 
man;  Theodore  A.  SerrIII,  general  manager  of  PNPA,  conference 
director;  and  Neal  E.  Dyer,  business  manager,  Camden  (N.J.)  Couri¬ 
er-Post,  co-chairman. 


Balti.more,  Md. 

Has  any  newspaper  publisher 
collected  a  claim  against  a  rail¬ 
road  company  for  lost  time  and 
effort  due  to  damaged  news¬ 
print  rolls? 

Ralph  Cranmer,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Grit,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
asked  the  question  at  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  here  March  8-10. 
No  one  in  the  audience  of  200 
responded  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Cranmer  disclosed  that 
Grit  is  pressing  such  a  claim  on 
the  ground  that  every  roll  of 
newsprint  is  needed  now  and 
the  publisher  is  put  to  extra 
expense  to  replace  rolls  dam¬ 
aged  in  transit. 
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Sunday  Comics  Offer 
New  Ad  Techniques 


Sunday  comics  offer  adver¬ 
tisers  an  unlimited  opportunity 
for  the  attraction  of  responsive 
readers,  according  to  the  find¬ 
ings  of  an  extensive  motiva¬ 
tional  research  survey. 

The  study  was  sponsored  by 
Puck-The  Comic  Weekly,  was 
undertaken  by  Science  Research 
Associates  of  Chicago  and  was 
evaluated  by  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation. 

Principal  findings,  set  forth 
in  a  large  booklet  entitled  “The 
Sunday  Comics — Some  Adver¬ 
tising  Implications”  and  in  a 
bound  book  entitled  “The  Sun¬ 
day  Comics  —  A  Socio-Psycho- 
logical  Study  With  Attendant 
Advertising  Implications,”  made 
these  10  points: 

10  Findings 

1)  Sunday  comics  reading  is 
a  highly  personal  activity. 

2)  Sunday  comics  are  read 
differently  than  other  sections 
of  a  Sunday  newspaper.  They 
are  read  more'  slowly  with  great 
selectivity,  a  high  degree  of 
emotional  involvement  and  with 
a  deep  absorption  of  contents. 

3)  Advertising  content  of 
Sunday  comics  is  frequently  re¬ 
called  vividly  over  long  periods 
of  time. 

4)  Satisfactions  afforded  to 
comics  readers  are  conscious 
and  unconscious. 

5)  Comics  reading,  as  a  form 
of  media  communication,  is  easy 
and  pleasurable.  The  conven¬ 
tions  employed  by  comics  are 
readily  understood  and  familiar 
since  childhood.  Some  individu¬ 
als  who  read  the  newspapers 
•with  difficulty,  can  read  Sun¬ 
day  comics  fiuently,  easily  and 
pleasurably. 

6)  Sunday  comics  are  not 
bound  by  superficial  criteria  of 
realism.  They  can  often  deal 
more  directly  with  basic  human 
emotions  and  basic  human  rela¬ 
tionships  than  more  literal 
forms  of  art. 

7)  Sunday  comics  offer  a 
prime  opportunity  for  medita¬ 
tion,  problem  solving  and  day 
dreaming. 

8)  Sunday  comics  reading 
tends  to  be  a  private,  habitual 
and  often  ritualistic  activity 
which  is  anticipated  pleasantly 
by  most  readers. 

9)  Sunday  comics  stimulate 
a  wide  variety  of  emotional  ex¬ 
periences  which  include,  among 
others,  the  development  of  feel¬ 


ings  involving:  Entertainment, 
basic  human  relationships,  nos¬ 
talgia,  excitement  and  vicarious 
living,  ego  satisfactions,  status 
relationships,  uplift,  standards 
of  morality,  catharsis  (mental), 
fantasy. 

10)  Sunday  comics  offer  ad¬ 
vertisers  an  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  attraction  of 
responsive  audiences.  The 
Sunday  comics  medium  can  be 
exploited  through  a  rich  variety 
of  successful  advertising  tech¬ 
niques  related  to  the  basic  in¬ 
terests  of  its  readers  and  the 
editorial  forms  which  have 
made  Sunday  comics  the  best 
and  most  popular  feature  of 
the  Sunday  newspaper.  In  this 
respect,  an  entire  chapter 
recording  19  separate  adver¬ 
tising  techniques  suggested  by 
this  study  are  reported  in  both 
books. 

New  Ad  Approach 

“The  research  indicates  that 
Sunday  comics  are  a  special 
art  form  and  that  the  readers 
of  the  Sunday  comics  are  in  a 
special  mood  and  engage  in  a 
special  kind  of  experience,” 
the  report  asserted.  “This  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  might  be  desirable 
to  consider  certain  variations 
in  the  normal  advertiser’s  ap¬ 
proach  in  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Sunday  comic  medium. 
The  purpose  here  is  to  illustrate 
how  the  products  of  social  re¬ 
search  might  be  related  to  the 
problems  which  advertisers 
face. 

“There  is  a  richness  of  possi¬ 
bility  in  Sunday  comics  that 
has  largely  been  untapped  by 
the  creative  minds  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,”  it  added. 

A  variety  of  advertising  tech¬ 
niques  which  can  be  used  ef¬ 
fectively  in  Sunday  comics  are 
revealed  in  19  interpretations 
of  the  study  and  their  adver¬ 
tising  implacations.  These  were 
listed  as  folows: 

19  Interpretations 

“Interpretation  No.  1:  Com¬ 
ics  are  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
people  find  out  about  life.  This 
seems  particularly  true  for 
people  in  tiansition  from  one 
status  to  another — immigrants, 
children,  adolescents,  brides, 
etc. 

“Implication:  It  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  describe  the  product 
and  brand  in  terms  of  how  it 
fits  into  the  life  of  people  who 


Daily  Doubles 
Auto  Section 

Within  two  years,  the  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday  Automobile 
Dealers  Open  House  Section  of 
the  Chelsea  (Mass.)  Record 
showed  a  250%  jump  in  Na¬ 
tional  advertising  linage  and  a 
100%  rise  in  local  linage,  re¬ 
ported  Franz  D.  Wolff,  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

18-Page  Section 
An  eight-page  section  in  1954 
contained  1,871  lines  of  national 
advertising  and  9,611  lines  of 
local  linagre.  The  unprecedented 
demand  for  advertising  space  in 
1956  made  possible  an  18-page 
Open  House  section,  which  in¬ 
cluded  4,956  lines  of  national 
advertising  and  20,902  local  ad¬ 
vertising  lines.  These  figures 
represented  a  jump  of  over 
250%  in  national  linage  and 
over  100%  in  local  linage  within 
two  years. 

In  the  18-page  section,  gen¬ 
erous  space  was  allotted  for 
news  items  of  interest  about  the 
dealers  and  the  makers  of  cars. 
Automotive  photographs  and 
features  added  interest  to  the 
reading  matter. 

Complete  Story 
National  and  local  advertis¬ 
ing  was  co-ordinated  this  year 
to  tell  a  complete  story.  Every 
dealer  was  represented  with  a 
local  ad  describing  his  facili¬ 
ties,  picturing  his  personnel  and 
outlining  his  business  policies. 
Every  major  make  of  automo¬ 
bile  was  represented  by  a  na¬ 
tional  ad. 

are  interesting  to  the  reader 
of  comics,  how  it  actually  is 
used  by  secure  adults,  by  hap¬ 
pily  married  women,  by  girls 
who  are  popular,  by  successful 
men,  and  by  young  men  who 
are  on  their  way  up.  The  ad 
could  be  directed  at  people  in 
transition — from  adolescent  to 
adult,  from  single  to  married, 
from  childlessness  to  parent¬ 
hood — and  could  show  the  prod¬ 
uct  or  brand  as  it  is  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  lives  of  those 
who  serve  as  ‘models’  to  the 
people  in  transition. 

“Interpretation  No.  2:  Comics 
readers  seek  titillation  and 
stimulation — they  want  to  be 
surprised.  To  achieve  surprise, 
they  try  to  lower  their  self- 
awareness  and  make  themselves 
responsive  to  the  comics. 

“Implication :  Such  ads  would 
show  a  situation  resolved  in  an 
unexpected  but  satisfying  way 
by  the  product-brand.  Surprise, 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Des  Moines 
R&T  Surveys 
Cigar  Outlets 

The  1956  Iowa  Cigar  Outlet 
survey,  released  this  month  by 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune,  shows  the  latest 
distribution  patterns  and  sales 
rank  of  cigars  among  410  re¬ 
tail  outlets  in  nine  principal 
Iowa  cities. 

The  sui-vey  is  divided  into 
three  price  groups :  six  cents  or 
less,  10  cents  or  two  for  15 
cents,  and  over  10  cents. 

The  10  cent  cigar  is  the  most 
popular  price,  with  all  but  eight 
outlets  carrying  it.  All  but  32 
outlets  carry  the  six  cent  and 
less  cigars,  while  136  outlets 
do  not  carry  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  cigars  selling  for  more 
than  10  cents. 

Inteiwiewers  for  the  research 
department  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune  asked  each  retailer  to 
give  his  three  best  sellers  in 
each  price  group. 

On  the  basis  of  these  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  the  local 
retailer,  a  sales  rank  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  each  brand,  giving 
three  points  for  first,  two 
points  for  second,  and  one  point 
for  third. 

Among  the  six  cents  and  less 
group.  King  Edward  was  the 
leader,  while  Roi  Tan  was  first 
in  the  10  cent  and  two  for  15 
group.  Dutch  Masters  received 
the  highest  sales  rank  among 
those  selling  for  more  than  10 
cents. 

While  this  suiwey  was  not 
intended  to  show  exact  sales 
volume  by  brands,  it  does  give 
an  indication  of  the  distribution 
and  sales  rank  among  the  out¬ 
lets  suiweyed. 

The  nine  Iowa  cities  covered 
included  Des  Moines,  Fort 
Dodge,  Cedar  Rapids,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Mason  City,  Waterloo, 
Davenport  and  Marshalltown. 
The  retail  outlets  contacted  in¬ 
cluded  Drug  stores,  141;  Cigar 
stores,  47;  Restaurants,  76;  Ho¬ 
tels,  31;  Grocery  super  mar¬ 
kets,  30;  Tavems  or  night  clubs, 
85. 

• 

Adds  Magazine  Joh 

Beach  Conger,  travel  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  appointed  as 
travel  editor  of  True,  The 
Man’s  Magazine,  Douglas  Ken¬ 
nedy,  editor-in-chief,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Conger’s  work 
will  be  in  addition  to  his  duties 
for  the  newspaper  which  he  has 
served  for  the  past  10  years. 
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Advertiser  •  J^ewspaper 


TT'a  \\  T  Oa  J  “’®*  operating  in  a 

[\dKj  rt.  Wayne  otudv  vacuum — 20  of  the  35  brands 

J  J  were  not  usin;;:  newspapers  in 

r\  I  T  T  T  1  but  the  study  inti- 

I  I CIX/Q  ItC  HdTltl  mates  that  all  brands  were  well 

XtO  XXCtllXl  advertised  in  other  media. 

^  ^  ,  “4.  Deal  activity  was  heavy 

Chicago  ferior  for  companeon  -  tiie  during  poat-TV  interviews - 
Certain  aspects  of  the  con-  majonty  of  them  are  older  peo-  2/3rds  of  the  checkable  brands 
troversial  NBC-TV  Study  in  plc  with  low  incomes  and  small  price,  premium,  or  combi- 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  are  subjected  families.  They  have  demon-  nation  deals  going  on  during 
to  further  analysis  by  the  Pre-  strated  that  they  are  set  in  the  post-TV  intei-view  period, 
sentations  Department  of  the  their  ways  with  a  relatively  but  did  not  have  similar  deals 
Chicago  Tribune,  seeking  to  lower  awareness  and  acceptance  in  the  pre-TV  period.  Store  dis- 
point  out  all  the  pei-tinent  facts,  of  change.  Any  advertising  plays  and  temporary  sales  in- 
such  as  special  deals,  lack  would  have  a  difficult  time  sell-  creases  were  undoubtedly  due 
of  newspaper  advertising,  etc.,  ing  such  a  group.  The  new  set  to  deals.  A  check  on  sales  one 
existing  in  the  market  at  the  buyers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  year  later  shows  TV  brands  at 
time  the  NBC  study  was  made,  the  opposite  characteristics.  or  below  their  pre-TV  levels 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


The  NBC  study  has  already  - ■ - 

been  the  target  of  much  pro  ■mmmmmCHAIN  REACTION  No.  6\ 

and  con  comment,  relative  to  ^ 
the  effect  of  television  on  ad-  g  MONTGOMERY 
vertised  products,  based  on  in-  WAPH  Sb  Cn 
terviews  made  before  and  after  1  ** 

a  Ft.  Wayne  TV  station  began  g  ChicajJO,  Ill. 

telecasting  in  that  market.  B  „  •  . 

(E&P,  Feb.  4,  page  17  and  I  retail  mail 

E&P,  Feb.  25,  page  18).  i  ^orn- 

^  pany  operates  558  retail 
Presents  Pertinent  Data  =  stores  in  every  state  ex- 
The  Tribune’s  analysis  is  m  Delaware  and  Maasa- 

taken  from  the  NBC  brochure,  B  chuaetta. 
entitled  “Strangers  into  Cus-  g 

tomers,”  together  with  sales  g  Newspaper  Budget: 
and  deal  activity  as  I'evealed  in  g  A12-Million 

the  Ft.  Wayne  Newspapers’  1  ^  ^ 

Grocery  Inventory  Reports.  |  arthit*  H  1 

“This  analysis,’’  says  the  i  akthlk  ti  i 

Tribune,  “is  not  designed  to  de-  M  ^  promo  lo 
preciate  TV.  Its  intent  is  to  |  Montgomery  V 
bring  all  the  data  into  focus  so  m  * 

that  persons  charged  with  the  g  .?  P®’." 

important  responsibility  of  pre-  B  ® 

selling  consumers  today  are  bet-  1 
ter  able  to  judge  media  selec-  I  .than  80 -j 

„  =  vertising  dolla 

g  newspaper  lina 
The  Tribune  grants  the  NBC  g 
study  is  an  interesting  piece  of  |  .‘newspaper  ad 
research  conducted  by  a  reput-  =  f  . 

able  organization.  “It  is  more  |  ^^d  effective  r 

than  adequate  in  sample  size  p  veloping  and 
and  in  checks  (e.g.  ‘condition-  g 
mg  by  previous  interview),’’  g  ^  g^o 

says  the  Tribune.  “But  the  con-  1  "Customer 
elusions  made  from  the  research  g  preferences  dif 
that  are  offered  as  ‘proof’  of  =  various  reirion 
the  effectiveness  of  TV  vs.  the  M  country 

ineffectiveness  of  other  media  1  Wards 

leave  much  to  be  desired.’’  | 

5  Major  Objections  g  ing  our  store: 

The  Tribune  offers  the  fol-  g  on  a  dav-to-c 
lowing  major  objections  to  the  m  ^^®  level. 

NBC  Study  claims:  B  ,  compl 

“1.  It  was  a  new,  one  station  g  promotional 
market — the  novelty  factor  was  ■  concludes,  “o1 
at  its  height  during  the  survey.  B  *^®^  media  a 
Programs  probably  had  large  g  ^  strengthen 
audiences  which  is  not  the  rule  B  ment  coverag 
on  major  markets  with  2  to  8  g  seasonal  and  : 
channels  —  and  commercials  B  Admittedly, 

probably  had  curiosity  viewers.  B  been  with  W  a 
“2.  *Unexpoaed  group’  is  in-  Piiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 
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Arthur  H.  Truitt,  retail 
sales  promotion  manage^, 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
since  Sept.  21,  1955,  is 
nuick  to  point  out  that  for 
years  the  giant  retail  mail 
order  house  has  placed 
more  than  80%  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  in  direct 
newspaper  linage. 

“In  my  opinion,”  hd  says, 
“newspaper  advertising  of¬ 
fers  the  most  economical 
and  effective  means  of  de¬ 
veloping  and  sustaining  a 
mass  media  impact  within 
a  retail  store  community. 

"Customer  needs  and 
preferences  differ  widely  in 
various  regions  throughout 
the  country.  Newspapers 
give  Wards  flexibility, 
speed  and  control  in  keep¬ 
ing  our  stores  competitive 
on  a  dav-to-day  basis  at 
the  local  level. 

“To  complete  Ward’s 
promotional  effort,”  Art 
concludes,  “other  special¬ 
ized  media  are  employed 
to  strengthen  and  supple¬ 
ment  coverage  for  major 
seasonal  and  sales  events.” 

Admittedly,  Art  hasn’t 
been  with  Ward  very  long. 


Arthur  H.  Truitt 

but  his  apparent  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  merits  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  hark 
back  to  his  pre-Ward  days. 
For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  G.  Fox  &  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  prior 
to  that  was  associated 
with  Mabley  &  CareW  and 
F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.  in 
sales  promotion  activities. 

Art  says  he  was  born  in 
Thorntown,  Ind.,  in  1908, 
and  attended  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity  on  a  Rector  Schol¬ 
arship.  Today  he’s  active  in 
the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  as  a 
member  of  that  group’s 
sales  promotion  division. 

Art  admits  to  three 
women  in  his  life — his  wife 
and  two  daughters. 

— R.  B.  McI. 


when  deal  activity  is  removed. 

“5.  Non-TV  brands  were  also 
non-newspaper  brands — of  the 
9  non-TV  brands  in  the  study 
that  slipped  in  brand  prefer¬ 
ence,  8  were  not,  as  the  study 
implies  well  advertised  in  other 
media.  Therefore  TV  brands 
were  not  only  backed  up  with 
heavy  deal  activity,  but  were 
competing  against  products  not 
advertised  in  newspapers.” 

Shows  Newspaper  Support 
In  support  of  its  third  con¬ 
clusion — “TV  was  operating  in 
a  vacuum” — the  Tribune’s  ana¬ 
lysis  asserts  the  NBC  study  as¬ 
sumes  the  35  brands  studies 
were  (1)  well  advertised  in 
other  media  before  TV;  (2) 
did  not  increase  their  use  of 
other  media  after  TV. 

The  Tribune  points  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  of  the  35  brands  in 
the  NBC-TV  study: 

*  20  not  advertised  in  Ft. 
Wayne  newspaper  during  last 
half  of  ’53  (Pre-TV  period). 

*  5  increased  newspaper  ads 
in  first  six  months,  ’54  (Post- 
TV  period). 

*  5  decreased  use  of  news¬ 
papers  after  TV  to  a  “sustain¬ 
ing  schedule.” 

*  3  maintained  same  news¬ 
paper  schedule  before  and  after 
TV. 

*  2  stopped  using  newspapers 
after  TV.  (These  are  the  only 
two  brands  on  which  ’TV  can 
claim  influences,  says  Tribune.) 

('ompare  Relationship 
Commenting  on  the  above 
breakdown,  the  Tribune’s  ana¬ 
lysis  states: 

“20  brands  were  not  even 
using  newspapers.  These  brands 
would  naturally  benefit  from 
large  coverage  local  advertising 
no  matter  what  medium  was 
used.  (Ft.  Wayne  had  only  one 
TV  station.) 

“5  brands  increased  their  use 
of  newspapers  after  TV  started, 
therefore  gains  could  just  as 
easily  have  been  the  result  of 
newspaper  advertising  (the 
“unexposed  to  TV  group”  are 
of  little  value  as  a  control  in 
this  case  because  not  only  do 
they  represent  less  than  20%  of 
the  market  but  by  the  very  act 
of  isolating  themselves  from  TV 
exposure,  they  can  be  considered 
as  “non-conformists”  or  “resis¬ 
tors”.) 

“5  more  brands  ran  introduc¬ 
tory  campaigns  in  newspapers 
before  TV  (e.g.  RCA-TV)  and 
then  carried  on  sustaining 
schedules  after  TV,  the  very 
purpose  of  which  was  to  in- 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 

How  Katz  Practices 
^Selling  in  Depth' 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Up  until  the  early  30’s  there  cern  over  tri-media  representa- 
were  two  ways  a  newspaper  re-  tion  has  been  dispelled  through 
presentative  could  increase  the  years  which  marked  steadily 
his  profits:  1)  Get  more  bu-  increasing  effective  newspaper 
siness  for  the  newspapers  he  representation  on  the  part  of 
represented;  2)  Get  more  news-  Katz, 
papers  to  represent.  The  Basic  Job 

This  still  holds  true  for  firms  Abe  Doris,  vicepresident  and 
representing  newspapers  exclus-  gales  manager  of  Katz’s  nows- 
ively.  But  in  the  30’s  some  news-  paper  division,  has  seen  the 
paper  representatives  increased  newspaper  industry  face  a  wide 
profits  by  adding  a  second  di-  variety  of  developments  and 
mension — radio — to  their  field  problems,  all  of  which  have  been 
of  media  representation.  Fif-  reflected  in  the  field  of  news- 
teen  years  later,  in  1946,  they  paper  representation.  And  while 
added  a  third  dimension — tele-  the  newspaper  rep.  has  had  to 
vision.  provide  clients  with  increased 

Tri-Media  sei-vices  and  counsel  to  help 

Such  a  tri-media  representa-  "e^^papers  deal  successfully 
tive  firm  is  The  Katz  Agency,  developments,  one  thing 

Inc.,  representing  newspapers  "r®"  changed:  The  basic 
since  1888,  and  which  has  kept  a  newspaper  represen- 

its  newspaper  department  com-  f newspaper 
pletely  autonomous,  developing 


new  techniques  to  obtain  for 


Key  to  the  sales  operation  of 


clients  as  much  of  every  avail- 
able  advertising  dollar  as  pos- 

-.1  Chairman  of  the  Board  George 

According  to  Eugene  Katz, 

_ ,  fu  •  ■  based  on  facts.  Do  not  exagger- 

president,  the  increasing  scope  .  ^  ^ * 

ur,A  ate.  Facts  are  paramount.’ 


and  complexity  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  has  dictated 


‘This  philosophy,”  Mr.  Doris 


g^wtr  and  development  of  E&P  ‘‘has  been  absorbed 
Katz’s  newspaper  representa-  by  our  entire  sales  staff  They 
tion  activities  to  the  biggest  believe  it  and  practice  it. 


point  in  the  organization’s  his¬ 
tory. 

A  higger  staff  is  selling,  re 


or  they’re  out.’ 

He  added  that  this  policy  is 
in  fact  the  most  practical  since 


searching,  and  promoting  Katz  /^vertising  is  sold  only  on  per- 
newspaper  clients  than  ever  be-  not  promises.  The 

fore,  and  servicing  them  in  a  ^^und  you  can  sell 

constantly  increasing  range  of  Promises,  but  if  there’s  no 
^  performance,  you  won’t  sell  the 


activities. 

If  anything,  Mr.  Katz  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week, 
the  agency’s  experience  indi¬ 


client  a  second  time.” 

‘Selling  in  Depth’ 

The  Katz  sales  approach  has 


cates  that  coverage  of  the  three  been  labeled,  ‘‘selling  in  depth.” 
media  has  served  to  enhance  its  What  is  significant  about  their 
success  in  representing  news-  concept  is  that  Katz  men,  in  ad- 
papers.  Through  constantly  hav-  dition  to  contacting  the  adver- 
ing  to  produce  data  on  all  tiser  and  his  agency,  function 
phases  of  an  advertising  pro-  on  every  other  possible  level :  di- 
ject,  Katz  is  able  to  develop  vision  office,  broker,  distributor, 
every  strategy  necessary  to  get-  retailer — in  fact,  anyone  who  is 
ting  business  for  its  print  media  n  factor  in  the  sales  picture, 
clients.  Mr.  Doris  cited  recent  cases 

To  underscore  the  acceptance  to  illustrate  just  how  Katz  oper- 
of  this  point  by  clients,  the  ntes  in  specific  sales  situations, 
third  generation  Katz  pointed  In  one  instance,  a  newspaper 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  publish-  represented  by  Katz  was  not  in- 
ers  who  initially  questioned  the  eluded  in  an  up-coming  cam- 
Katz  Agency’s  entrance  into  re-  paign.  The  advertising  agency 
presentation  of  radio-TV,  now  explained  that  only  newspapers 
own  their  own  radio  stations  Id  cities  above  a  certain  popu- 
and  are  still  clients.  lation  level  were  being  used. 

Apparently,  any  early  con-  Armed  with  documented  factual 


FATHER  AND  SON  COMBINATION  behind  the  Keti  Agency  success 
story  is  Eugene  Katz  (left),  president  and  son  of  George  R.  Keh 
(right),  chairman  of  the  board. 


DISCUSSING  KATZ  PROMOTION  MATERIAL  are  (left  to  right): 
Edward  Codell,  director  of  TV;  Ken  Mills,  assistant  to  director  ol 
sales  data  department;  Daniel  Denenholz,  director  of  sales  date 
department;  Morris  J.  Beck,  Treasurer;  Abe  Doris,  director  of  print 
sales  department;  Fisk  Lockridge  (standing),  assistant  director,  print 
sales;  and  Henry  Grenthau,  personnel  manager  and  assistant  treasurer. 


material  prepared  by  the  sales 
data  department,  the  Katz 
salesman  made  a  presentation 
to  the  advertiser,  pointing  out 
that  because  of  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  the  newspaper  in 
question,  it  should  be  included, 
even  though  it  was  published  in 
a  city  that  fell  below  the  popu¬ 
lation  level  in  question.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  was  convinced  and  in¬ 
structed  his  agency  to  include 
this  newspaper  in  the  campaign. 

Built  Liquor  Linage 

‘‘For  another  newspaper, 
using  research  on  liquor  sales 
and  liquor  licenses  in  a  specific 
area,”  Mr.  Doris  pointed  cut, 
“we  have  been  able  to  build  a 
greater  volume  of  liquor  linage 
than  that  carried  by  several 
other  newspapers  in  the  same 
state  which  are  published  in 
substantially  larger  cities.” 

The  important  point,  accord¬ 


ing  to  Mr.  Doris,  is  to  find  the 
right  sales  approach  and  make 
sure  the  story  is  told  at  all 
levels. 

Sales  Tools 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
development  in  techniques  for 
more  effective  newspaper  re¬ 
presentation  by  Katz  has  been 
in  the  area  of  sales  data.  The 
concept  of  “selling  in  depth” 
creates  a  demand  for  an  exten¬ 
sive  range  of  sales  tools.  Under 
the  direction  of  Daniel  Denen¬ 
holz,  25-year  veteran  with  the 
organization,  the  Katz  sales 
data  department  has  pioneered 
many  methods  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  vital  research  and  pro¬ 
motion  required  for  the  sales 
job. 

“In  the  old  days,”  Mr.  Denen¬ 
holz  told  E&P,  “it  was  custom¬ 
ary  for  the  salesman  to  dig  up 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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THE  NATION’S  No.  1  MARKET*— 
AND  STILL  GROWING! 


CLEVELAND  IS  THE  MARKET!  Nowhere  in  the  nation  is  the 
spendable  income  so  high  as  in  Cleveland— $7577  per  household 
—a  challenging  statistic  for  the  sales- wise!  And  this  tremendous 
market  with  over  3-1/2  billion  dollars  of  retail  sales  continues 
to  expand— with  such  recent  news  as  the  $6,000,000  addition 
to  the  Addressograph -Multigraph  plant. 

THE  PLAIN  DEALER  IS  THE  NEWSPAPER!  Only  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  covers  the  area  affected  by  this  growing  industrial 
boom — Greater  Cleveland  as  well  as  the  26  adjacent  counties. 
Tell  your  sales  story  in  the  P.D.— P.D.Q. ! 

*First  in  Consumer  Spendable  Income  per  Household  according  to  CON¬ 
SUMER  MARKETS  1955,  published  by  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 
New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Atlanta 
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How  Katz 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


his  own  market  facts  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  sales  approach. 
This  spade-work  cut  into  his 
selling  time.  We  believe  that  the 
salesman  should  be  both  thor¬ 
oughly  informed  and  free  to 
sell,  and  our  department  func¬ 
tions  with  this  objective  in 
mind.” 

According  to  Mr.  Denenholz, 
the  data  supplied  by  his  depart¬ 
ment  answer  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses  and  take  a  variety  of 
forms.  In  some  situations  the 
problem  is  one  of  providing  in¬ 
formation  and  promotion  that 
will  sell  a  market.  In  other 
competitive  circumstances,  the 
advantages  of  using  the  K^tz- 
represented  daily  over  others  in 
the  market  must  be  presented. 

Ready  Reference  Summary 

Basic  material  for  every 
client  situation  is  the  Ready 
Reference  Summary:  This  is  a 
four-page  folder  that  presents 
the  cogent  facts  concerning  the 
market,  its  importance,  income 
sources,  circulation  breakdown, 
ad  rates,  product  distribution — 
in  short,  the  basic  information 
necessary  for  a  succinct  and 
quick  survey  of  the  situation. 

Supplementing  the  Ready  Re¬ 
ference  Summary  are  a  variety 
of  analytical  fact  sheets  which 
pin-point  specific  aspects  of  the 
market.  Through  these  fact 
sheets,  Katz  salesmen  are  able 
to  document  for  a  potential  ad¬ 
vertiser  all  the  facts  necessary 
for  evaluating  the  use  of  a  Katz 
represented  newspaper,  in  that 
market. 

Brochures  which  use  imagin¬ 
ative  artwork  and  giaph  illus¬ 
trations  to  diamatize  the  Katz 
client  story  are  prepared  i-e- 
gularly  at  Katz  expense.  Con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Katz  all-level 
sales  approach,  distribution  of 
these  brochures  is  not  confined 
to  agency  and  adverti.ser.  Katz’s 
eight  branch  offices  throughout 
the  country  are  supplied  with 
copies  so  as  to  provide  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  information  among 
local  distributors  and  all  other 
sources  of  sales  interest. 

Mr.  Denenholz  pointed  out 
that  the  Katz  Agency  pioneered 
in  the  compilation  of  a  Census 
summary  and  market  data.  This 
seiwice  was  offered  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  until  E&P’s  Market 
Guide  duplicated  the  efforts,  at 
which  point  it  was  discontinued. 

Another  important  phase  of 
the  department’s  activities  is 
the  compilation  of  special  analy¬ 
ses  in  answer  to  requests  from 


Katz  salesmen  as  well  as  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  for  spe¬ 
cific  market  and  media  infor¬ 
mation.  In  each  of  these  instan¬ 
ces,  the  accurate,  appropriate 
facts  can  provide  just  the  ne¬ 
cessary  component  for  the  sale 
of  space  for  a  Katz  client. 

Consultation 

While  selling  advertising  in 
the  medium  he  represents  is  the 
primary  function  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative,  an  organization  such 
as  the  Katz  Agency  has  found 
that  acting  as  a  consultant  on 
problems  allied  with  this  pri¬ 
mary  function  has  become  an 
important  part  of  its  overall 
operation.  Mr.  Doris  pointed  out 
that  anything  that  proves  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  operation  of  a 
newspaper,  is  by  implication 
beneficial  to  its  sales  picture, 
and  hence  is  a  logical  concern 
of  the  lepresentative. 

In  this  area  of  consultation, 
Messers  Doris  and  Denenholz 
departments  work  in  close  co¬ 
ordination.  For  example,  a 
newspaper  may  be  examining 
its  advertising  rate  sti-ucture. 
Katz  is  called  upon  to  apply  its 
wide  range  of  experience  to  the 
problem.  Any  recommendation, 
Mr.  Doris  said,  calls  for  a  study 
of  all  aspects.  It  is  here  that 
the  sales  data  department 
comes  into  play,  providing  the 
analyses  of  circulation  trends, 
milline  rates,  and  any  other  ele¬ 
ments  that  will  implement  The 
Katz  Agency’s  consultation  on 
the  matter. 

Such  consultation  is  even 
available  on  editorial  matters. 
For  example,  a  newspaper  and 
the  Katz  sales  department  may 
want  to  determine  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  adding  a  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement.  This  problem  entails 
carrying  out  a  detailed  study 
of  the  situation,  including  an 
analysis  of  such  factors  as  the 
effect  of  the  supplement  on  ROP 
linage,  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages.  Or  perhaps,  the  add¬ 
ing  of  a  food  page  for  purposes 
of  increasing  food  linage  is 
being  considered  by  a  Katz 
client.  Whatever  research  will 
facilitate  the  charting  of  the 
best  course  is  provided. 

In  short,  the  Katz  Agency 
makes  itself  available  for  con¬ 
sultation  in  every  conceivable 
area.  “It  is  not  unheard  of  for 
us  to  screen  applicants  reply¬ 
ing  to  one  of  our  newspapers’ 
classified  ads  for  sales  person¬ 
nel,”  Mr.  Denenholtz  said,  “nor 
are  we  surprised  to  be  asked  for 
help  in  the  preparation  of  a 
trade  ad.”  Illustrative  of  the 
range  of  this  client  service  was 
the  Katz  arrangement  of  a  pro¬ 
motional  tie-up  between  its 


client,  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  &  Times 
and  the  premiere  of  “Okla¬ 
homa!”  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Denenholz  points  out  that 
much  has  been  done  through  a 
joint  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA  and  NAEA  marketing 
committee  to  coordinate  and  im¬ 
prove  newspapers’  merchandis¬ 
ing  to  the  point  that  they  can 
offer  the  advertiser  plans  as 
effective  as  any  national  maga¬ 
zine.  Many  newspapers,  he  says, 
already  have  such  successful 
merchandising  programs.  The 
Katz  Agency  is  constantly  aug¬ 
menting  this  effort  through  edu¬ 
cating  its  own  field  men  to  help 
the  advertising  staffs  of  local 
newspapers  in  their  merchandis¬ 
ing  activities. 

Coffer  Keeper 

Keeper  of  the  Katz  coffer  is 
Morris  J.  Beck,  who  started 
with  the  organization  in  1906 
as  an  office  boy.  This  50-year 
veteran  is  aided  by  Assistant 
Treasurer  H.  J.  Grenthot,  who 
has  rounded  out  25  yeai-s  with 
the  Katz  Agency. 

Mr.  Beck’s  survey  of  the  Katz 
accounting  methods  illustrates 
that  this  is  more  than  a  book¬ 
keeping  operation.  It  is  rather 
a  method  by  which  the  news¬ 
paper  is  freed  from  the  com¬ 
plex  and  time-consuming  chore 
of  the  billing  and  collecting  in¬ 
cidental  to  its  advertising  sales. 

“We  collect  from  the  agen¬ 
cy,”  he  said,  “and  pay  the  news¬ 
paper  with  one  check,  delivered 
monthly.”  The  entire  process  of 
collections  is  super-simplified 
for  the  newspaper  through  the 
billing  of  all  ageticies  at  the 
same  time  each  month  and  the 
payment  of  newspapers  with 
the  same  regularity. 

Additional  security  is  pro¬ 
vided  against  the  incident  of 
bad  debts  through  the  Katz 
policy  of  guaranteeing  payment. 
Should  such  an  occasion  arise, 
Katz  absorbs  the  loss.  The  news¬ 
paper  is  paid  in  full. 

Along  with  its  billing  and  col¬ 
lecting  services,  Mr.  Beck’s 
force  provides  a  significant 
service  to  the  Katz  sales  staff. 
Constant  check  is  kept  of  exact¬ 
ly  how  much  linage  an  adver¬ 
tiser  has  used,  providing  sales¬ 
men  with  valuable  information. 

Here  again  is  an  illustration 
of  the  degree  to  which  all 
phases  of  the  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  operation  functions  to 
provide  the  most  complete  over¬ 
all  job  of  servicing  the  client. 

The  Katz  Agency  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1888  by  Emanuel  Katz, 
who  was  a  practical  newspa¬ 
perman.  He  had  been  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle 


when  Senator  George  Hearst, 
the  father  of  Wm.  Randolph 
Hearst,  purchased  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  In  his 
search  for  a  man  to  run  the 
paper,  the  Senator  employed 
Emanuel  Katz  as  general 
manager.  Emanuel  saw  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall;  knew 
that  there  wouldn’t  be  room  for 
him  when  young  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  took  over.  He  decided  to 
come  East  and  start  in  the  re¬ 
presentative  business.  The  nu¬ 
cleus  of  that  business  was  the 
San  Fiancisco  Examiner,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  Sacramento  Bee, 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  theSf. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News.  When  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  came  to 
New  York  and  bought  the  New 
York  Journal  from  Pulitzer,  he 
persuaded  Emanuel  Katz  to 
take  over  the  advertising  man¬ 
agement.  He  did,  and  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Freeman  headed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  until  he 
returned  to  his  own  business 
which  sadly  needed  him.  Ema¬ 
nuel  Katz  died  in  1912  and  his 
elder  son,  George  R.  became 
president,  a  post  he  held  until 
1952  when  he'  resigned  in  favor 
of  his  son  Eugene  and  moved 
on  to  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  Changing  Scene 

In  discussing  representation 
when  he  came  into  the  business 
in  1897,  George  Katz  has  no  de¬ 
sire  whatsoever  for  the  so- 
called  “good  old  days”  to  re- 
tuiTi.  He  is  mindful  of  how  im¬ 
proved  the  business  is  arvd  of 
some  of  the  undesirable  things 
that  were  lost  through  the 
years. 

Mr.  Katz  told  E&P  that  if  his 
father  left  nothing  else  in  this 
world,  “he  left  us  the  integrity 
of  a  good  name  and  the  sales 
philosophy  to  tell  our  story 
based  on  facts”.  He  feels  that 
since  that  heritage  was  estab¬ 
lished,  the  organization  has  been 
guided  by  it  and  has  watched 
the  newspaper  industry  grow 
and  has  grown  with  it. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
left  a  fine  heritage  of  family 
name  and  position,  and  quite 
another  to  have  the  stamina, 
ability  and  progressive  imagina¬ 
tion,  not  only  to  carry  it  on,  but 
to  enrich  that  heritage  by  add¬ 
ing  more  to  it. 

This  George  R.  Katz  has  done. 

And  speaking  of  passing 
along  the  Katz  heritage,  E&P 
asked  Eugene  Katz  if  his  two 
sons  have  any  inclination  to  go 
into  The  Katz  Agency  some  day 
and  carry  on  the  family  tradi¬ 
tion. 

Eugene  smiled:  “I  don’t 
know.  But  one  thing  is  certain. 
Their  grandfather  is  doing  his 
best  to  convince  them”. 
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Represented  by  Sawyer  Fcrgnson  Walker 
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50-second  profile  of 
BAY  CITY.  MICHIGAN 


Bay  City’s  a  busy  |)ort  —  last  year,  530  ships  unloaded  33^ 
million  tons  of  cargo  on  the  city’s  docks. 

It’s  an  industrial  city:  12,600  workers  in  108  industries,  making 
cranes,  pre-cut  houses.  Great  Lakes  freighters,  o«'ean  vessels, 
transformers,  automotive  parts.  Factory  payroll  $56  million.  And 
we  have  13,300  other  wage  and  salary  earners. 

76%  of  our  families  are  homeowners.  Since  1950,  new  homes 
built  were  valued  at  $48  million. 

Our  yearly  income  is  41%  above  the  national  average.  S|>end- 
able  income  18%  higher.  Food  sales  per  family,  38%  higher.* 
Car  registrations  are  1,115  per  1,000  families.  Retail  sales  for  Bay 
County  were  a  record  high  of  $121,000,000.** 

Bay  County’s  2850  farms  have  an  annual  income  of  over 
$13  million. 

You  can  reach  this  compact,  prosperous,  responsive  market 
through  a  single  medium,  only  through  the  35,755  circulation*** 
of  The  Bay  City  Times.  Be  sure  it’s  on  your  schedule! 


MCNTMOPENCV, 


•  SROS 

**  EMimatrd  from  Mirhiffan  Sales  Tax  rollections~1955. 
***  Average  iiel  paitl  ctrculalion  for  February,  I9S6. 


BAY  CITY 


The  Bay  City  Times 


■ilm 

Eli^PAPERS 


BOOTH 


THE  FLINT  JOURNAL  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS 
THE  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS  THE  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE 


THE  BAY  CITY  TIMES  THE  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE 
THE  SAGINAW  NEWS  JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT 


NATIONAL  REMESINTATIVIS:  A.  H.  Kuch.  110  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17,  Oxford  7-1280;  Sheldon  B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  aicogo  11, 
Superior  7-4680;  Brice  McQuillen,  785  Market  St.,  Son  Francisco  3,  Sutter  1-3401;  William  Shurtliff,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Woodward  1-0972. 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Old  Gold  in  Bid  For 
Bigger  Filter  Market 


A  concentrated  newspaper  Irving  I.  Schactel,  president, 
advertising  campaign  in  nearly  said  that  after  the  campaign 
200  major  markets  will  spear-  gets  rolling  “the  budget  may 
head  P.  Lorillard  Co.’s  bid  to  be  doubled.” 
enlarge  its  10%  share  of  the 

steadily  growing  filter  cigaret  CdS  Firms  Schedule 

Million-Line  Push 

Newspaper  copy  will  feature  „ 
a  new  filter  on  OG  filter  kings  1,000,000  lines  of 

which  have  already  been  dis-  newspaper  advertising  will  be 
tributed  to  virtually  every  re-  and  196  weekly 

tail  outlet  throughout  the  U.  S.  newspapers  for  a  10-week  peri- 
The  new  sales  pu.sh  involves,  when  12 

in  addition  to  newspapers,  ra-  companies  serving 

dio-TV  and  heavy  merchandis-  residential  customers 

•  in  se%'en  states,  will  break  one 

of  the  gas  industry’s  largest 

Sonotone  To  Spend  ®^i^® 

•  n  Spring  Matchless 

^OUU^UUU  in  Papers  Gas  Range  Campaign. 

Sonotone  Corp.  will  spend  Heavy  radio-TV  ad  schedules 
$1,000,000  —  $600,000  for  news-  will  center  around  programs 
paper  space  —  to  introduce  its  sponsored  by  the  gas  utility 
new  “Sonotone  79”,  a  cordless,  companies  in  their  areas. 
%-^unce  hearing  aid.  Sponsoring  the  drive  are 

Baknce  of  the  budget  (via  Equitable  Gas  Co.,  Pittsburgh; 

Peoples  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Pitts- 
fJononiol  magazines  ^urgh,  and  all  of  the  companies 

ISSSi  promotion  Columbia  Gas  System, 

($1U0,U0U). 


EASY  DOES  IT — Last  minute  details  of  Easy  Washer's  400-newspapar 
ad  campaign  in  300  markets  are  discussed  by  (left  to  right):  Michael 
Galardi,  account  executive,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA;  John  H. 
Fogarty,  account  executive,  BBDO;  and  Robert  S.  Houghton,  co-op 
ad  manager.  Easy  Washing  Machine  Division  of  Murray  Corporation 
of  America.  Ads,  ranging  from  500  to  1,400  lines,  will  be  factory 
controlled. 


Botsford,  Ex-Newsman, 
Named  Prexy  of  BC&G 


In  Lynn,  Massachusetts 


PAPER 
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ROCHESTER  is  RIG  LEAGUE 


lot  ADVERTISERS,  tool 
Select  ROI^HESTER  for  pr 
Big  Selling  EVEiTS 


Outstanding  Sports  Events 
in  Rochester  N.  Y.  This  Year 

• 

January  16— The  Hickok  $10,000  Belt  Award 
presented  in  Rochester  at  the  Annual  Sports 
Polio  Benefit  Dinner  before  the  nation’s  sport 
greats  to  Otto  Graham  of  Cleveland  Browns, 
judged  Professional  Athlete  of  the  year. 

• 

January  24 — National  Basketball  Association 
All-Star  Game  before  a  capacity  throng  in 
the  new  War  Memorial  Auditorium. 

• 

March  3  through  May  20 — American  Bowling 
Congress.  53rd  Annual  Championships. 

• 

June  14,  IS,  16 — Golfing’s  National  Open  at 
the  famed  Cak  Hill  Course. 


These  and  other  great  sports  events,  and 
the  enthusiasm  behind  them,  offer  a  BIG 
PLUS  to  this  rich,  stable  market  where 
advertisers  placed  74,752,200  lines  of 
advertising  in  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
and  Times-Union  during  1955,  topping 
by  6.7%  the  previously  high  year  of 
1954.  Hickok  Manufacturing  Co.  is  just 
one  of  Rochester’s  more  than  fifty  prom¬ 
inent,  nationally  advertisers  enterprises. 

Put  your  advertising  message  in  front 
of  831,500*  people  in  the  Rochester 
8-county  trading  area  served  by  these 
newspapers. 

The  Rochester  Metropolitan  area  NOW 
exceeds  500,000. 

*  Xtiv  York  State  Department  of  Commerce  estimate  in  1955. 


Rochester  Times  Union  •  Democrat  and  Chronicle 

MEMBERS:  THE  GANNETT  GROUP 

Represented  nationally  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  Inc.  New  York  -  Chicago  -  San  Francisco 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 

Discount  House  Faces 


Tougher  Competition 


Discount  houses  have  lost 
their  initiative  in  the  market¬ 
place  and  are  now  defensively 
adding  services  to  meet  the  keen 
competition  of  established  retail¬ 
ers,  Maurice  Mermey,  director, 
Bureau  of  Education  on  Fair 
Trade,  told  members  of  the 
Master  Photo  Dealers’  &  Finish¬ 
ers’  Association  in  Chicago  last 
week. 

Mr.  Mermey  said  that  in  the 
face  of  keener  competition,  in¬ 
cluding  emphasis  on  service, 
larger  discount  houses  are  hav¬ 
ing  to  add  overhead,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  margin  they  need 
to  operate  profitably. 

“The  fringe  discount  houses, 
the  johnny-come-latelies,  are 
dropping  by  the  wayside,”  he 
noted. 

The  Bureau  director  stressed 
that  “the  strength  of  fair  trade, 
of  small  business  and  indeed  of 
established  retailing  itself  has 
been  belittled,  in  effect,  by  many 
who  have  been  either  impressed 
or  frightened  by  the  threat  of 
the  discount  house.” 

Mr.  Mermey  challenged  the 
“hysterical  guess”  that  the  dis¬ 
count  houses  of  the  country  do 
as  much  as  $2.'5-to  $30-billion  in 
annual  sales  volume.  Noting 
that  the  total  annual  sales  of 
U.  S.  department  stores  in  1955 
amounted  to  $1 1-billion,  the 
speaker  said: 

“Are  we  to  assume  that  the 
discount  houses  which  include 
far  more  fly-by-night  ventures 
than  top-flight  operators  did 
more  than  twice  the  volume  of 
all  the  great,  well-run  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  country? 
This  just  doesn’t  add  up.” 

Citing  the  figure  of  $36-mil- 


lion  in  annual  net  sales  reported 
to  the  SEC  by  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  discount  houses, 
Mr.  Mermey  noted  that  “it 
would  take  many  more  large- 
scale  discount  operations  than 
there  actually  are  to  come  any- 
whei-e  near,  not  the  $30  billion 
figure,  but  the  department 
stores’  $11  billion.” 

In  New  York  City  there  are 
signs  that  discount  houses  are 
trying  to  improve  their  profit 
picture  by  expanding  house- 
wares,  stepping  up  advertising 
and  even  going  into  credit. 

Page  Ads  Beat 
For  City^s  Heart 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  full- 
page  advertisements  detailing 
shopping,  business  and  cultural 
advantages  of  the  “heart”  of 
the  city  was  published  in  the 
evening  Madison  Capital  Times 
Mar.  6  and  in  the  morning  Ma¬ 
dison  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
Mar.  7  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Downtown  Madison  Com¬ 
mittee. 

$25,000  Fund 

Francis  X.  Storms,  manager 
of  Hill’s  Department  Store, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  said 
a  minimum  of  one  full-page  ad 
would  be  run  each  week  for  the 
next  year.  The  committee,  re¬ 
presenting  85  downtown  busi¬ 
nesses,  has  raised  a  fund  of 
about  $25,000  to  carry  on  the 
promotional  campaign. 

While  the  slogan  of  every  ad 
will  be  “Downtown  Madison  has 
everything”,  the  campaign  will 
stress  all  advantages  of  the 
city. 


MR.  ALBERT  W.  GERBIN, 
ADV.  DIR. 

THE  AURORA  BEACON-NEWS 
AURORA,  ILLINOIS 


AN  ILLINOIS  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 

"We  have  been  running  the  beauti¬ 
ful  'Support  the  Church'  pages  for 
about  10  years  in  our  Saturday 
editions,  opposite  a  full  page  of 
church  news.  Many  of  the  original 
sponsors  are  still  on  these  pages 
today,  and  the  Aurora  Ministerial 
Association  has  continuously  en¬ 
dorsed  the  series  with  much  en¬ 
thusiasm.  We  expect  and  certainly 
will  do  everything  possible  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  ‘Support  the  Church'  ads 
indefinitely.  The  illustrations  and 
inspirational  copy  fill  today's  spirit¬ 
ual  needs  exceptionally  well." 


Let  us  send  you  proofs  and  full  information  about  America’s  No.  1 
relicious  feature.  Beautiful  art-work  and  appealinc  copy.  Now  runninB 
regularly  in  over  950  newspapers.  Write  Dept.  MU,  Keister  Advertising 
Service,  Strasburg,  Virginia. 


Reps  To  Back 
^Inside  Ad  Wk.^ 

The  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives 
is  among  21  organizations 
tha  will  join  the  Association 
of  Advertising  Men  and 
Women  as  sponsors  of  the 
1956  Inside  Advertising 
Week  program  slated  for 
April  1-6. 

Program  will  consist  of  a 
full  week  of  behind  -  the- 
scenes  survey  of  advertising 
and  marketing  in  New  York 
for  some  50  top  advertising 
students  from  colleges  and 
universities  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Climax  of  the  week  will  be 
the  annual  Inside  Advertis¬ 
ing  Week  banquet  on  April 
5  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore. 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee 
Offices  Enlarged 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
will  move  to  new  and  larger 
headquarters  at  342  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  March 
12,  Later  in  the  week,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  San  Francisco  office 
will  move  to  larger  space  in 
the  Russ  Building  where  they 
are  now  located  and,  in  April, 
the  Los  Angeles  office  will 
move  to  new  quarters  in  the 
Wilshire  district. 

J.  Rufus  Doig,  president  of 
the  company,  has  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  addition  of  An¬ 
thony  Sureau  to  the  sales  staff 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Sureau  was 
formerly  with  the  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency. 

Robert  LaFontaine,  formerly 
assistant  advertising  manager 
of  Gantner  &  Mattem,  San 
Francisco  sportswear  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  subsequently  account 
executive  with  Botsford,  Con¬ 
stantine  &  Gardner  Advertising 
Agency,  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc. 

NEA  Issues  3  -in-1 
Package  for  Linage 

Three  new  merchandising 
themes  are  being  introduced 
into  the  1956  program  of  ad¬ 
vertising  feature  sections  by 
NEA  Service,  Inc.  Cleveland. 
'The  new  subjects  for  special 
advertising  sections  and  pages 
are  Mother’s  Day,  Brides,  and 
Pets. 

The  special  3-in-l  package, 
containing  two  pages  for  each 
merchandising  theme,  is  the 
third  in  NEA’s  year-round  pro¬ 
gram  of  seven  sections. 


Grocers  Find 
Newspaper 
Best  Medium 

Chicago 

“We  have  found  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Donald  R.  Grimes,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  6,000-member  Inde¬ 
pendent  Grocers  Alliance,  told 
the  50th  annual  convention  of 
the  National  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association  here 
last  week. 

“All  types  of  advertising 
have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
merit,”  said  Mr.  Grimes,  “but 
from  our  experience  in  the  re¬ 
tail  food  field,  very  few  forms 
of  advertising  have  consistent¬ 
ly  been  able  to  equal  results 
obtained  in  newspapers.” 

He  said  the  IGA  places  more 
newspaper  advertising  than  any 
other  food  retail  organization 
in  the  world.  Each  week  IGA 
members  advertised  in  2,285 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

“We  not  only  check  the  re¬ 
sults  of  sales  from  these  ad¬ 
vertisements,”  he  continued, 
“but  we  constantly  use  features 
which  we  believe  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  strong  mail  pull 
and,  in  this  manner,  further 
check  our  readership.” 

Mr.  Grimes  said  IGA’s  ad¬ 
vertising  department  uses  the 
unit  system  in  preparing  its 
newspaper  ads.  ‘“This  gives  our 
wholesale  districts  greater  flex¬ 
ibility  inasmuch  as  all  our  ad¬ 
vertising  is  prepared  in  our 
headquarters  in  Chicago,”  he 
explained.  “By  using  this  sys¬ 
tem,  it  enables  wholesalers  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States 
or  Canada  to  switch  featured 
items  without  interfering  with 
the  overall  appearance  of  the 
ads.  We  do  this  effectively  by 
switching  mats.” 

Granting  that  IGA  has  been 
successful  in  its  use  of  radio 
and  television,  Mr.  Grimes  as¬ 
serted,  “But  if  I  were  to  make 
the  choice,  it  would  be  news¬ 
papers — because  newspapers  not 
only  give  you  flexibility,  but 
bring  your  advertising  message 
to  their  readers  with  the  light¬ 
ning  speed  of  news.” 

• 

Jewelry  Ac!  Service 

The  Longcrest  Advertising 
Service  for  cash  Jewelry  stores, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the 
century-old  Long  Jewelry  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston,  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  effective  immediately, 
by  Metro  Associated  Service, 
Inc.,  New  York. 
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'I  only  bet  on  a  sure  thing. 


'No,  avocados. 


'Our  baby  chewed  it  up. 


'Only  on  Saturdays. 


'Yes,  but  I  hove  unusual  tastes. 


'Probably  not. 


'Two  pounds  of  hoy. 


Peanuts  and  axle  grease. 


What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


nesota’s  best  fishing  hole  was 
promptly  deluged  with  protests  from 
partisans  of  the  9,999  other  lakes 
plus  inquiries  from  ardent  anglers  in 
four  states.  A  Miss  Minnesota  can¬ 
didate  who  offered  her  picture  to  the 
farthest  distant  writer-in  got  letters 
from  both  coasts  and  11  foreign 
countries. 

Russ  Bull,  like  so  many  of  the 
men  and  women  who  staff  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  brings 
an  undeniable  special  touch  to  his 
job.  It’s  this  something  extra — in 
entertainment  as  well  as  in  news 
coverage  and  public-spirited  leader¬ 
ship) — that  has  made  these  two  good 
newspapjers  the  best  read,  best  liked, 
most  resp)ected  in  the  great  3H  state 
region  they  serve. 

Minneapolis 

Star 

IVINING  MORNING  *  SUNDAY 
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625.000  SUNDAY  *495,000  DAILY 


Every  Blue  Cross  Plan  exists  solely  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  its  own  community.  Each  Plan  is  organ¬ 
ized  by  local  hospitals  and  public-spirited  citizens. 

For  this  reason,  each  Plan  is  imbued  with  a 
special  sense  of  responsibility,  much  as  a  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  is,  to  the  people  of  the  area 
which  it  serves. 

To  provide  for  realistic  help  in  terms  of  hospital 
care  rather  than  fixed  dollar  allowances  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  aim  of  Blue  Cross  Plans.  This  valuable  kind 
of  protection  is  made  possible  by  a  unique  working 
relationship  between  Blue  Cross  Plans  and  local 
hospitals.  The  community  service  character  of  the 
Blue  Cross  Plans  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  they 
alone  are  officially  approved  by  the  American  Hos¬ 
pital  Association. 

Blue  Cross  Plans  everywhere  are  operated  not- 


for-profit  to  give  families  broad,  effective  protec¬ 
tion  at  low  cost.  Dues  and  benefits  are  locally  set 
to  meet  local  needs  and  conditions. 

Today,  more  than  50,000,000  people  across  the 
country  rely  upon  local  Blue  Cross  Plans  for  help 
in  meeting  hospital  expense.  A  special  Press  Kit 
gives  the  full  story  of  the  Blue  Cross  Plan  in  the 
community.  Write  Blue  Cross  Commission,  Dept. 
.EP-911,  425  North  Michigan,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 

MItWSS. 

HELPS  MEET  HOSPITAL  BILLSI 


(S)  Blue  Crosj  and  tymbol  regigtered  by  the  American  Hospital  Aggociation 
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Sponsored  by  doctors  in  their  own  local  areas. 
Blue  Shield  Plans  help  people  meet  surgical- 
medical- maternity  expense. 


Today,  local  Blue  Shield  Plans  are 
an  essential  part  of  American  community  life 


practicing  physicians  work  with  Blue  Shield  Plans 
in  their  own  areas.  As  a  result.  Blue  Shield  Plans 
have  developed  into  an  indispensable  community 
activity,  benefiting  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Complete  facts  on  Blue  Shield  Plans  and  how 
they  serve  their  communities  are  available  in  the 
Blue  Shield  Press  Kit.  For  this  material,  write  Blue 
Shield  Commission,  Dept.  EP-91 1,425  North  Michi¬ 
gan,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


More  than  13,000  people  join  local  Blue  Shield 
Plans  each  working  day!  Such  a  rapid  rate 
of  growth  indicates  how  successfully  the  Blue 
Shield  idea  is  meeting  the  need  for  practical  and 
low-cost  protection  for  the  expenses  of  surgical- 
medical-maternity  services. 

Each  Blue  Shield  Plan  has  come  into  being  as  a 
result  of  community  action.  Doctors,  together 
with  other  citizens,  have  organized  each  Plan 
purely  as  a  community  service.  Each  Plan  operates 
without  taking  a  profit.  Dues  and  benefits  are 
locally  adjusted  to  meet  local  needs  and  conditions. 

Although  local  in  service.  Blue  Shield  Plans 
everywhere  bring  people  the  same  effective  kind  of 
protection.  Generous,  specific  sums  are  paid  for 
hundreds  of  surgical  procedures  and  many  non- 
surgical  services,  as  well.  Today,  most  of  America’s 


^  Service  marks  registered  by  Blue  Shield  Medical  Care  Plans 
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TV  Study 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

crease  sales  impact  as  time 
went  on. 

“3  brands  kept  their  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  going  just  as 
strong.  Without  any  TV,  these 
brands  would  be  expected  to 
show  gains  from  their  news¬ 
paper  campaigns,  though  TV 
like  any  plus  advertising  might 
have  helped. 

“Only  two  brands,  therefore, 
are  left,  who  turned  the  selling 
job  over  to  TV.” 

Two  Credited  to  TV 

Turning  its  attention  to  the 
two  brands  out  of  35  on  which 
TV  can  logically  claim  results, 
the  Tribune  study  points  out: 

“Borden’s  Instant  Coffee 
(13,000  lines  in  newspapers  last 
6  mos.  *53,  nothing  1st  6  mos. 
’54). 

“TV  claims  ‘Brand  Purchas¬ 
ing  Up’  when  they  re-inter¬ 
viewed  in  the  spring  of  1954. 
Confirming  sales  data  from  the 
Ft.  Wayne  Grocery  Inventory 
show  sales  were  up  from  a  4.7% 
share  of  unit  volume  to  an  8.8% 


regular  price  deal  but  there  was 
no  deal  in  the  pre-TV  inter¬ 
view  period.  Tracing  Borden’s 
Instant  sales  ahead  1  year 
shows  that  in  the  following 
spring  (1955)  their  share  was 
down  to  only  2.8%  compared  to 
a  4.7%  before  they  dropped 
newspapers  and  relied  on  TV. 

“Pride  polish  (8,000  lines  last 
6  mos.  ‘53;  nothing  1st  6  mos., 
‘54).  No  share  of  market  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  on  this  prod¬ 
uct  as  it  is  not  reported  in  the 
Ft.  Wayne  Grocery  Inventory, 
but  then  TV  does  not  claim  a 
sales  increase  in  this  case.  'Their 
claim  is  an  increase  in  brand 
reputation  of  50%  among  set 
owners.  But,  among  the  ‘Unex¬ 
posed  group’,  brand  reputation 
increased  36%.  TV  has  a  slight 
edge  on  this  product  when 
‘New  Set  Owners’  are  com¬ 
pared  to  the  ‘unexposed  group’, 
but,  as  was  pointed  out,  the 
‘Unexposed  Group’  might  be 
less  willing  to  consider  this  re¬ 
latively  new  polish  and  stick  to 
their  old  habits  just  as  they 
did  by  not  buying  or  even  ‘guest 
viewing’  TV.” 

Howard  Keefe,  Jr.,  manager 
of  the  Tribune’s  Presentations 


Ft.  Wayne  Papers 
Add  a  Postscript 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Ft.  Wayne  Newspapers,  with 
Robert  F.  Johnston,  business 
manager,  as  spokesman,  seeks 
to  set  the  record  straight  in 
connection  with  statements 
made  about  the  local  TV  survey 
in  the  letter  written  by  W.  R. 
Simmons  of  W.  R.  Simmons  As¬ 
sociates,  appearing  in  E&P  for 
Feb.  25,  page  18. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Simmons’ 
comments,  based  on  his  research 
organization’s  findings  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  clarify  the  NBC  survey 
made  in  April,  1954,  Mr.  Johns¬ 
ton  asserts  the  Simmons’  letter 
contained  “a  new  wave  of  dis¬ 
crepancies  beyond  those  previ¬ 
ously  pointed  out.”  (E&P,  Feb. 
4,  page  17). 

Find  Exact  Opi>asite 

Following  are  Mr.  Johnston’s 
observations : 

“1)  Mr.  Simmons  states  in 
his  letter  ‘the  questions  were 
different,  the  time  period  was 
different’.  He  continues  ‘as  a 
consequence  any  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  results  of  the  two 
studies  must  be  considered 


to  take  part  in  survey’  and  the 
letters  written  to  Fort  Wayne 
Newspapers,  Inc.  and  signed  by 
the  owners  and  general  man¬ 
agers  of  Fort  Wayne  Super 
Markets  stated  that  it  is  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  organization  to  have 
the  managers  refer  any  survey 
such  as  was  made  in  Fort 
Wayne  to  their  general  office. 
After  agreeing  that  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  home  office  of 
the  food  super  market  chains 
sets  the  policy  on  what  they 
want  and  do  not  want  regard¬ 
ing  national  advertising  Mr. 
Simmons  states  in  his  letter  ‘we 
were  unusually  successful  in  se¬ 
curing  chain  store  representa¬ 
tions,  perhaps  because  our  in- 
teiwiewers  were  local  Fort 
Wayne  residents  who  were 
often  personally  acquainted  with 
the  managers’  which  indicates 
that  the  NBS  survey  reflected 
the  opinion  of  men  who  have 
no  voice  nor  authority  in  re¬ 
questing  advei'tising  and  that 
the  interviewers  were  not  al¬ 
ways  unbiased  for  as  he  states 
his  interviewers  were  often 
‘personally  acquainted’  with  the 
people  that  were  interviewed. 

“Because  Fort  Wayne  News- 


during  the  period  Department,  informed  E&P  that  somewhat  coincidental’.  papers,  Inc.  talked  with  owners 

V  claims  sales  in-  a  limited  quantity  of  his  analy-  “These  statements,  in  our  general  managers  of  the 

den’s  Instant  Cof-  sis  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  study  are  opinion,  are  not  correct.  When  Fort  Wayne  Super  Markets, 

.  NBC  reported  the  results  of  the  men  who  control  the  adver- 

their  survey  they  stated,  for  tising,  is  perhaps  the  reason 
example:  ‘The  TV  brands  en-  the  newspapers  received  written 
courage  more  dealers  to  pro-  statements  to  the  effect  that 
mote  them  in  stores  via  more  these  men,  who  have  control 
and  better  or  special  displays  over  the  advertising,  prefer 
and  shelf  space.’  their  national  advertising  sup- 

“To  check  the  authenticity  of  Port  in  newspapers, 
the  NBC  survey  the  newspa-  **3)  Mr.  Simmons  further 
pers  ask  the  following  question  states  ‘we  interviewed  260  gro- 
to  verify  the  above  report  ‘Do  eery  and  drug  stores  in  the  first 
TV  advertised  brands  encourage  wave  of  intex-viewing  and  six 
more  dealers  to  promote  them  months  later  reinterviewed  249 
in  stores  by  more  or  better  or  (196  groceries,  53  drugs)’.  We 
special  displays  and  shelf  find  a  complete  discrepancy  in 
space?’  and  report  by  report,  these  figures  since  the  article 

which  was 


THE  CrMIViCrCM  O  PRINTING 
OUTGREW  ITS  PRODUCTION 

But  One  Nolan  Combination  Remelter  Restored 
Metal  Flow 


This  Nolan  Remelter  at 
the  Boulder  Daily  Camera, 
Boulder,  Colo.,  removed 
a  Production  bottleneck, 
Nolan  Remelter  capacities^ 
600  lb.  to  10  ton. 


the  newspapers  ask  as  a  ques-  which  was  first  contested  by 
tion,  the  same  thing  the  NBC  the  newspapers  and  which  ap- 
survey  reported,  but  in  3  out  peared  in  the'  November  14  is- 
of  4  of  the  questions  asked  sue  of  Broadcasting-Telecasting 
found  the  results  to  be  the  exact  Magazine  stated  ‘the  latter  sur- 
opposite  of  that  reported  by  W.  vey  covered  220  food  stores  and 


When  the  Boulder  Daily  Camera  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  hit  40 
pages,  its  melting  equipment  became  hopelessly  outgrown. 
So  in  came  a  3-ton  Nolan  combination  Stereo-Type  and 
Repigging  Furnace  with  Nolan  Twin-type  16-cavity 
water-cooled  mold  and  a  Nolan  Flat  Caster  and  Flat 
Scorcher.  Using  exterior  heaters  only,  the  Nolan  supplied 
ample  metal.  Says  Production  Manager  C.  A.  Monroe: 
“We  got  our  pigs  poured  in  spare  time.” 

The  Nolan  Furnace  cuts  repigging  time  by  50%.  Melts  a 
full  pot  from  a  cold  start  in  less  than  2  hours,  subsequent 
loads  in  1  hour.  Oxidation,  dross  and  metal  loss  reduced. 
Custom  designed  for  specific  requirements.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  write  todav. 


I  R.  Simmons  and  Associates  Re 
!  search,  Inc. 

Charged  Bias 

I  “We  agree  that  the  time  pe¬ 
riod  was  different — the  survey 
by  W.  R.  Simmons  being  made 
in  April  1954  and  reported  as 
‘New  Fort  W’ayne  Data  could 
hardly  be  as  agreeable  with  the 
thinking  of  Fort  Wayne  Gro¬ 
cery  and  Drug  dealers  today  as 
the  newspaper  suiwey  made  in 
January  1956. 

“2)  Mr.  Simmons  agreed  with 
us  on  the  policy  of  the  grocery 
chains  in  Fort  Wayne  when  he 
stated  ‘as  a  rule,  such  chains 
do  not  pei-mit  their  managers 


69  drug  stores . 

“We  further  believe  that  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company 
would  not  have  spent  more  than 
$250,000  to  make  a  survey  in 
Fort  Wayne  to  find  out  what 
form  of  national  advertising  a 
food  or  drug  dealer  would  re¬ 
commend  to  the  manufacturer 
of  the  brands  handled,  if  they 
had  believed  the  Fort  Wajme 
food  and  drug  dealers  to  be  as 
unaggressive  as  Mr.  Simmons 
indicates  when  he  states  ‘I  am 
frankly  surprised  that  even  15 
dealers  would  say  they  urged 
manufacturers  to  do  any  kind 
of  advertising’.” 
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4  HOURS  AND  45  MINUTES  FROM  PICTURE  TO  PRESS  RUN 

This  dramatic  spot  news  photo  was  taken  by  Milwaukee  Journal  Staff  Photographer 
John  Ahihauser  with  a  Curtis  One-Shot  Color  Camera  at  8:45  A.M.  The  negatives  were 
delivered  to  the  photo  lab  at  9:05,  and  printed  by  10:35.  The  Journal's  engravers  turned 
out  the  three  color  plates— red,  yellow,  and  blue— within  55  minutes,  and  the  picture 
was  used  in  the  1 :30  P.M.  press  run  . . .  just  four  hours  and  45  minutes  after  it  was  taken. 


Curtis  simplified  ROP  C  LOR  gives  you 


striking  quality,  in  less  time,  at  lower  cost 


HERE'S  HOW  CURTIS  Simplified  ROP  COLOR  WORKS... 


Today  —  the  growing  nearness  of  color  television 
competition  is  stimulating  many  newspapers  to 
add  the  excitement  of  spot  news  photos  —  and  adver¬ 
tising  —  in  ROP  Color.  And  for  many  newspapers, 
the  simplicity,  speed  and  economy  of  Curtis  ROP 
Color  equipment  and  techniques  is  strengthening 
their  competitive  position,  building  profits  and  pres¬ 
tige,  increasing  circulation,  and  adding  to  sales  and 
advertising  income. 

As  a  powerful  sales  and  merchandising  aid,  the  true 
color— simplicity  and  economy  of  Curtis  ROP  Color 
equipment  has  given  many  newspapers  a  competitive 
advantage  not  possible  by  any  other  system ! 

For  over  20  years  Curtis  has  specialized  in  color. 
Today —  this  specialization  and  concentration  has  re¬ 


sulted  in  the  development  of  a  remarkably  effective 
3  color  process  that  produces  tremendous  savings  in 
time  and  production  costs! 

Curtis  simplified  ROP  Color  will  give  any  news¬ 
paper  —  of  any  size  —  anywhere  —  top  quality  color 
photo  and  advertising  coverage  swiftly  and  econom¬ 
ically  !  The  speed  and  ability  of  Curtis  ROP  Color  to 
meet  deadlines  while  the  news  is  “hot”—  is  paying 
off  in  increased  reader-interest,  increased  circulation 
—  increased  advertising.  And  when  you  work  against 
deadlines  —  speed  is  essential. 

Write  for  complete  information  today  on  Curtis 
ROP  Color... do  it  NOW!  CURTIS  LABORA¬ 
TORIES,  INC.,  2718  Griffith  Park  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles  27,  California. 


Here’s  what  Curtis 

ROP  C  LOR  is... 

and  how  it  works! 


Basically,  the  Curtis  system  of  ROP  Color  makes  possible  full  color  reproduction 
in  newspapers  by  converting  every  thing  to  the  simplicity  of  black  and  white  methods— 
thus  reducing  the  entire  color  operation  from  hours  to  minutes !  It  uses  the  three 
primary  colors  only,  produces  substantial  savings  in  production  time  and  costs, 
with  the  simultaneous  improvement  in  reproduction  quality.  This  is  done  by  the 
use  of  the  Curtis  one-shot  Color  Camera  and  the  Curtis  Color  Analyst.  Curtis 

offers  not  only  the  method  and  system  which  makes  ROP  Color  more  practical 
and  economical  —  but  also  provides  the  only  equipment  by  which  color 
combinations  can  be  checked  visually  at  all  stages. 


CURTIS  COLOR  ANALYST 


The  Color  Analyst  is  the  heart  of  Curtis  ROP  Color.  It  is  an 
optical  device  employing  filters  and  mirrors  to  present  a  color 
picture  from  three  black  and  white  photo  prints  of  a  color  separation. 
The  purpose  is  to  then  check  visually  if  these  prints  are  correct  or 
suitable  for  color  printing.  What  these  black  and  white  prints  have 

recorded  is  seen  — in  full 


color— in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
No  mathematical  calcula¬ 
tions  are  necessary  because 
color  analysis  is  done  by 
visual  observation  and  the 
simple,  manual  adjustment  of 
a  few  knobs.  Regardless  of 
how  the  original  subject  was 
photographed -with  a  Curtis 
one-shot  camera  or  with 
color  film  —  it  shows  the  final 
result  and  enables  you  to  get 
the  best  in  quality  and  value 
out  of  any  given  photo.  Indis¬ 
pensable  for  profitable  ROP 
Color  — for  advertising  or 
spot  news  photography  —  the 
Curtis  Color  Analyst  elimi¬ 
nates  guesswork,  provides 
better  reproduction,  and  pro¬ 
duces  definite  savings  in  time 
and  production  costs! 


CURTIS  ONE-SHOT  COLOR  CAMERA 


For  20  years,  the  Curtis  One-Shot  Color  Camera  has  been 
the  most  widely-used  color  camera  in  the  world!  This 
precision-engineered,  direct-color  camera  was  designed  expressly  for 
high  speed  newspaper  spot  news  or  sports  photography.  Using 
ordinary  black  and  white  panchromatic  film ...  it  provides  three 
balanced  color  separation  negatives  directly  from  the  subject  with 
a  single  exposure. 

Two  models  are  available,  the  Curtis 
4x5  Color-Scout  or  the  21/2x3  '/i  Press 
Special.  Compact  and  lightweight,  these 
are  equipped  with  synchronized  range¬ 
finders,  sports  viewfinders,  lens  shades, 
and  filter  holders.  In  addition,  the  Press 
Special  has  interchangeable  5'A  and 
10-inch  telephoto  lenses.  The  Curtis 
One-Shot  Color  Camera  gives  you  the 
finest  possible  color  photography  at  the 
lowest  cost. 


CURTIS  OPTICAL  COLOR  PRINTER 


Engineered  to  high  quality  optical  and  mechanical  preci¬ 
sion,  Curtis  Color  Film  Enlarging  Printers  produce  the 
finest  possible  color  separation  negatives  from  color  transparencies. 
Complete  with  filters  and  fully  corrected  I'enses,  Curtis  printers  make 
4”x  5"  color  separation  negatives  from  roll  film  —  35mm,  2l4”x  2'/i" 
and  214"  x  3'4"  transparencies  at 
magnification  of  1*/2X  to  5x.  Not  used 
with  a  Curtis  one-shot  Color  Camera, 
these  Curtis  printers  are  needed  only  ^ 
to  produce  separation  negatives  of 
color  transparencies  in  order  to  obtain 
the  highest  possible  definition,  detail 
and  minimum  grain. 


CURTIS  CONTACT  COLOR  PRINTER 


This  printer  is  designed  for  the  rapid  production  of  auto¬ 
matically-balanced  and  color- 
corrected  separation  negatives  from 
Ektachrome  and  other  color  transpar¬ 
encies.  With  built-in  color  separation 
filters  balanced  for  equal  exposures, 
this  Printer  accepts  one  8x10,  two 
5  X  7,  or  four  4x5  subjects  for  group 
reproduction. 


Competition  from  many  sources  today  is  speeding  the  increased  use 
of  ROP  Color  —  and  helping  many  publishers  decide  that  now  is  the 
time  to  offer  full  ROP  Color  in  their  paper.  Curtis  ROP  Color  equip¬ 
ment  helps  solve  the  mechanical  problems  of  color  reproduction  and 
offers  new  opportunities  for  economics  in  production. 

Newspapers  with  Curtis  ROP  Color  can  strengthen  their  comjjetitive 
position  by  the  more  frequent  use  of  editorial  features  in  color  — 
and  can  gain  a  commanding  advantage  by  their  speed  in 
reporting  and  printing  spot  news  in  ROP  Color! 

Write  today  for  informatin  on  the  use  of  Curtis  ROP 
Color  by  your  paper.  There’s  no  obligation  for 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Economists  Use 
Want  Ads  As  Guide 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


"We  take  thef  axe  to  our 
prices,  by  George!”  says  an 
antomobile  dealer  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  columns.  “2  whole  city 
blocks  of  factory  fresh  1956  Im¬ 
perials,  Chr3rsler8,  Plymouths . . . 
We  are  wn)E  open  to  deal 
tour  way,”  says  another  ad¬ 
vertiser.  A  Ford  dealer’s  ad 
says,  “You  can’t  beat  dealing 

with _ until  somebody  gives 

them  away,” 

Can  one  ask  for  a  more 
pointed  index  to  the  current 
situation  in  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  than  these  ads?  Re¬ 
flected  in  the  appeals  are  the 
record  inventories  which  are 
bursting  out  of  dealer’s  show¬ 
rooms  and  the  layoff  of  45,550 
auto  workers  to  trim  produc¬ 
tion  schedules  and  ease  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  the'  dealers. 

Solid  evidence  of  the  reliance 
that  industry  is  placing  upon 
want  ads  as  a  business  baro¬ 
meter  is  embodied  in  the  recent 
talk  presented  by  William  K. 
Berridge,  economist  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  before  the'  115th  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Sta¬ 
tistical  Association. 

“The  seasonally  adjusted 
curve  for  help  wanted  ads 
shows,”  he  said,  “with  great 
clarity,  how  faithfully  the'  index 
continues  to  reflect  the  ups  and 
downs  of  conditions  as  exem¬ 
plified  for  instance  by  the  latest 
recovery  from  the  recession  low 
of  1954  and  continuing  on  up¬ 
ward  to  date. 

“The  present  index  is  based 
on  about  60  newspapers,  which 
are  so  distributed  among  40 
cities  as  to  yield  a  reasonably 
balanced,  representative  sample 
of  the  national  economy  as  a 
whole  .  .  .  The  small  sample 
reporting  constitutes  about  35% 
of  the  circulation  of  all  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.  S.  The  inner 
structure  of  the  method,  and 
the  empirical  behavior  of  the 
index  results— especially  in  com¬ 
parison  with  economically  re¬ 
lated  variables — warrant  rest¬ 
ing  considerable  faith  in  the 
validity  of  help  wanted  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  measure  of  both 
cyclical  and  seasonal  ebb  and 
flow  in  labor  markets.” 

While  the  composite  picture 
provided  by  an  analysis  of  the 
help  want^  ad  count  pro'vides 


a  clue  to  national  economic 
trends  with  particular  reference 
to  labor  turnover,  a  single  issue 
of  a  single  newspaper’s  want  ad 
section  can  give  a  faster  and 
more  accurate  summary  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  community  than  any  other 
index..  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  51.2%  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  who  regularly  peruse  the 
classified  section  are  not  only 
seeking  cars  and  homes  and 
jobs,  but  a  basic  evaluation  of 
conditions  in  virtually  every 
business  category. 

Too  late  to  elasaify:  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  News  advises 
personnel  managers  not  to  settle 
for  poorly  qualified  workers  de¬ 
spite  the  tight  labor  market.  It 
says,  “Like  selling,  recruiting 
must  be  approached  aggres¬ 
sively  with  a  constantly  active 
program  and  use  of  all  avail¬ 
able  sources  and  media.”  .  .  . 
Brad  Wyckoff,  of  Howard 
Parrish  Associates,  cites  service 
as  means  of  building  want  ads; 
points  to  outstanding  job  Earl 
Bowman,  CAM,  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  News-Journal,  is  doing 
in  automotive  classification  by 
offering  to  set  up  ad  budgets 
for  dealers.  Although  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man  increased  billings  of  one 
dealer  from  $500  per  month  to 
$2,500,  the  dealer  was  so 
pleased  with  results  that  he 
agreed  to  raise  his  budget  to 
$.3,000  the  following  month. 


Next  ANPA  Labor 
School  in  Chicago 

The  third  in  a  series  of 
regional  conferences  conducted 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
I^blishers  Association  for  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  negotiate  union 
contracts  for  daily  newspapers 
took  place  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Feb.  24  and  25. 

George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee,  explained  that  these 
meetings  were  arranged  be¬ 
cause  of  new  problems  in  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  plus  a 
recent  ANPA  study  of  fring^e 
benefit  costs. 

The  ANPA  plans  the  next 
conference  March  26-27  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Personnel 
Group  to  See 
Ne'w  Methods 

The  relationship  between  the 
profitable  use  of  new  methods 
and  equipment  and  sound  per¬ 
sonnel  administration  will  be 
the  underl3ring  theme  of  the 
Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
Association’s  eighth  annual  con¬ 
ference  April  5-7,  at  the  Soreno 
Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

A  keynote  session  will  fea¬ 
ture  Cyrus  MacKinnon,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Operations,  and  Roy 
Prince,  technical  director  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute. 

Mr.  Prince  will  describe  the 
progress  of  the  Institute  and 
point  out  what  new  machine.s 
and  methods  may  mean  in  the 
way  of  changing  human  prob¬ 
lems.  He  also  aims  to  outline 
his  thoughts  on  what  newspa¬ 
per  personnel  people  may  do 
to  help  introduce  new  develop¬ 
ments  smoothly  into  newspaper 
plants. 

James  B.  Stickley,  general 
manager  for  administration  at 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
and  Evening  Bulletin,  will 
stress  the  need  for  intelligent 
personnel  planning  in  introduc¬ 
ing  new  methods  or  machines. 

Alvah  Chapman  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  will  present  a  film 
showing  photocomposition  in 
action. 

The  personnel  people  will 
make  a  field  trip  through  the 
Times  plant  where  Intertype 
Fotosetters  and  Dow-ANPA 
High  Speed  Etching  Machines 
are  in  action.  The  tour  also  will 
include  a  full  presentation  of 
testing  and  interviewing  meth¬ 
ods  being  used  at  the  Times  to 
select  new  people  and  those  for 
development  as  future  super¬ 
visors  and  department  heads. 
Byron  Harless,  Florida  psy- 
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chologist  and  personnel  director 
of  the  Times,  and  Miss  Mary 
Snyder,  the  Times*  personnel 
manager,  will  handle  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  program. 

Friday  sessions  will  aim  at  a 
review  of  the  “basics”  of  news¬ 
paper  personnel  administration 
and  Saturday  ■will  be  devoted 
to  reports  from  mechanical  and 
business  office  executives. 

• 

Linotype  Plant 
Manager  Named 

Joseph  A.  Keller  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  for  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Martin  M.  Reed, 
president.  He  succeeds  Col. 
G.  B.  Welch,  retired. 

Mr.  Kellet  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  F.  L.  Jacobs  Company, 
Detroit,  manufacturer  of  auto¬ 
motive  parts.  In  his  new  post 
he  will  be  in  charge  of  all 
factory  operations,  engineering, 
research  and  development  at 
the  Linotype  plant,  Brooklyn. 

Malcolm  E.  McAlpin,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  a  partner  in 
Talcott,  Potter  and  Company 
since  1936,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Mergenthale'r  company,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Col.  Welch. 


Publication  Research 
Service  Study  Shows 
Readership  of  the 
National  Advertising 
in  The  Boston  Globe 
To  Be  Better 
Than  30%  Above 
National  Average 
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A  Good  Law 

In  Praise  of  Restraint 
On  Execution  Details 

By  James  Euchner 

Reporter,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 


It  may  be  heresy  for  a  news¬ 
paperman  to  applaud  a  legal 
restriction  on  freedom  of  the 
press,  but  this  is  a  plug  for 
a  bit  of  censorship  that  appears 
to  be'  in  the  public  interest. 

Virginia  has  a  statute, 
adopted  in  1908,  which  reads: 
‘Wo  newspaper  or  person  shall 
print  or  publish  the  details  of 
the  execution  of  criminals.  Only 
the  fact  that  the  criminal  was 
executed  shall  he  printed  or 
published.*’ 

It  applies  only  to  executions 
at  the  Virginia  State  Peniten¬ 
tiary.  Virginia  newspapers  still 
print  detailed  accounts,  if  they 
wish,  of  executions  in  other 
states. 

The  Virginia  law  is  a  restric¬ 
tion  on  freedom  of  the  press, 
but  there  have  been  no  editorial 
crusades  against  it,  in  recent 
years,  at  least. 

The  law  allows  publication 
of  the  only  fact  that  the  con¬ 
demned  criminal  was  put  to 
death — and  prohibits  only  the 
sordid  details  from  being  fed  to 
the  reader. 

Unrestrained  Report 

Protection  of  g^od  taste  and 
public  sensibilities  by  legfislative 
fiat  is  a  questionable  and  dan¬ 
gerous  business,  to  be  sure.  But 
here  is  an  area  where  legal 
restriction  has  done  no  harm — 
and  where  the  unrestricted 
press  has  proved  time  and 
again  that  it  won’t  voluntarily 
treat  the  news  with  good  taste. 

A  case  in  point:  The'  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  account  of  the 
electrocution  of  Julius  and 
Ethel  Rosenberg  at  Sing  Sing 
in  June,  1953.  At  first  glance, 
Reiman  Morin  did  a  fine  tech¬ 
nical  job  of  news  writing.  Here 
is  a  story  pounding  out  under 
pressure,  a  story  breaking  at 
night  with  a  morning  newspa¬ 
per  deadline  to  meet.  It’s  a 
story  full  of  drama  and  color. 
Not  many  readers,  I’ll  bet,  stop¬ 
ped  after  reading  the  first  few 
paragraphs. 

“  .  .  .  There  was  a  rattle  and 
a  hum  in  the  otherwise  deathly 
still  room.  Rosenberg’s  chest 
strained  hard  against  the  straps 
that  held  him.  His  fist  clenched. 


"His  chest  and  neck  turned 
red.  Then  he  slumped  visibly. 

“The  first  shock  lasted  three 
seconds.  The  two  following 
lasted  57  seconds  each. 

“Each  time  the  straps  were 
strained  as  his  body  pressed 
against  them  ...” 

Next  came  Mrs.  Rosenberg. 

“Again  there  was  the  seem¬ 
ingly  long  moment  before  the 
executioner  threw  the  switch. 

“And  again  the  low  rasping 
rattle. 

“As  the  charge  crashed 
through  her  body,  Mrs.  Rosen¬ 
berg  seemed  to  strain  hard 
against  the  straps. 

“Her  hands,  which  had  been 
lying  limp  and  open,  clenched. 

“Like  her  husband,  she  re¬ 
ceived  jolts  of  three  seconds, 
57  seconds  and  57  seconds. 

“When  it  was  over  and  the 
current  was  cut,  she  slumped  in 
the  chair,  apparently  held  up¬ 
right  only  by  the  straps  across 
her  chest  and  head." 

Good  story?  Yes,  if  you  like 
that  sort  of  thing. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  kind  of 
story  that  was  expected  for  the 
occasion,  and  news  editors  were 
free  to  cut  it  or  rewrite  it.  The 
Hew  York  Times,  for  example, 
printed  an  account  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutions  that  left  out  the  de¬ 
tails. 

In  Poor  Taste 

My  objections  are  these: 

1 —  This  kind  of  story  is  in 
extremely  poor  taste'.  Detailed 
accounts  of  executions  support 
one  of  the  main  arguments  of 
opponents  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment:  that  it  “brutalizes  so¬ 
ciety”.  And  some  advocates  of 
the  death  penalty  feel  it’s  not 
the  executions  but  the  reporting 
of  them  that  does  the  brutaliz¬ 
ing. 

2 —  It  must  have  created  a  bit 
of  good  material  for  the  Com¬ 
munist-line  propaganda  mill. 
The  detailed  description  of  the 
death  of  the  Rosenbergs  must 
have  given  leftist  critics  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  argue 
that  the  executions  were  a 
Roman  holiday  staged  for  a 
blood-thirsty  people. 


3 —  Such  an  account  creates 
the  impression  that  death  in  the 
electric  chair  is  quite  a  sight  to 
see.  Based  on  the  single  elec¬ 
trocution  I  have  witnessed  and 
talks  with  people  who  have  seen 
many  more,  I  suggest  that  the 
actual  act  of  execution  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  colorful  event.  It’s 
grim  and  dramatic,  sure,  but 
once  the  switch  is  thrown  the 
doomed  man  just  stiffens  and 
sits  still.  That’s  really  all  there 
is  to  say  about  it. 

4 —  More  serious,  perhaps, 
from  a  professional  vie'wpoint, 
it  may  not  be  a  properly  bal¬ 
anced  job  of  reporting.  The 
Rosenberg  case,  for  instance, 
was  full  of  newsworthy,  dra¬ 
matic  developments  right  down 
to  the  moment  of  execution. 
The  eleventh-hour  attempts  of 
the  Rosenbergs’  attorney  to  get 
a  stay  of  execution,  and  the 
question  of  whether  the  couple 
might  break  down  at  the  last 
minute  and  gpve  information 
that  could  save  their  lives — here 
was  where  the  punch  of  the 
story  lay.  They  were  far  more 
important,  newswise,  than  the 
color  of  Julius  Rosenberg’s 
chest  and  neck. 

No  Longer  Purposeful 

Details  of  the  way  a  person 
dies  in  the  electric  chair  aren’t 
news  any  more.  It’s  old  stuff. 
When  the  chair  was  first  used 
at  New  York’s  Auburn  Prison 
in  1890,  a  minute  description 
of  how  death  came  was  news¬ 
worthy  and  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  People  should  be  told 
how  the  chair  worked  if  they 
were  to  decide  whether  it 
should  replace  the  hangman’s 
noose. 

More  than  65  years  later, 
when  the  electric  chair  is  used 
in  most  capital  punishment 
states,  the  color  of  the  prison¬ 
er’s  chest  and  neck  is  of  no 
more  news  value  than  the  color 
of  the  executioner’s  shoes. 

How  is  a  celebrated  execu¬ 
tion  handled  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  Virginia  statute? 
The  case  of  the  Martinsville 
Seven — seven  Negroes  con¬ 
demned  to  death  for  the  mass 
rape  of  a  white  woman — was 
like  the  Rosenberg  case  in 
many  ways.  It  had  attracted 
worldwide  attention.  The  con¬ 
demned  men  were  members  of 
a  minority  group.  An  element 
of  some  historic  significance 
was  involved  (the  defense  ar¬ 
gued  that  no  white  man  had 
ever  been  executed  for  rape  in 
Virginia).  It  had  been  appealed 
to  the  highest  courts,  and  un¬ 
til  the  very  end  appellate 
judges  were  being  asked  to  stay 
the  executions.  Mass  demon¬ 
strations  were  held  ia  Rich¬ 


mond’s  Capitol  Square.  Letters 
poured  in  to  Virginia’s  Gover¬ 
nor  from  all  over  the  world. 

A  Virginia  Execution 

The  stories  of  the  Richmond 
executions  written  in  February, 
1951,  were  just  as  good  as  the 
AP  story  on  the  Rosenbergs— 
and  much  less  offensive. 

The  executions  took  place  on 
two  days.  The  actual  deaths 
were  reported  simply  in  the 
leads  of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch: 

“The  electric  chair  yesterday 
took  the  lives  of  four  of  the 
seven  Martinsville  Negroes  con¬ 
demned  for  the  rape  of  a  white 
woman." 

“The  official  end  of  the  case 
of  the  Martinsville  Seven  came 
early  yesterday  as  three  men 
died  in  the  electric  chair  at  the 
State  Penitentiary." 

The  rest  of  the  copy  dealt 
with  the  real  news  behind  the 
electrocutions — the  last-minute 
developments  in  efforts  to  stay 
the  executions,  and  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  case. 

Reporters,  as  such,  aren’t 
allowed  into  the  Virginia  peni¬ 
tentiary’s  death  chamber,  but  a 
newsman  can  arrange  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  “respectable 
citizens,  numbering  not  less 
than  six  nor  more  than  twelve,” 
whom  the  law  requires  to  wit¬ 
ness  each  execution. 

Besides  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
demned  man  was  put  to  death, 
newspapermen  write  something 
of  the  way  he  acted  in  his  last 
moments  of  life.  They’re  for¬ 
bidden  to  publish  only  the  mor¬ 
bid  details  of  the  act  of  exe¬ 
cution. 

It’s  a  good  law. 


Hire  a  Law  Editor, 
Newspapers  Urged 

Los  Angel£S,  Calif. 

A  recommendation  that  news¬ 
papers  hire  law  editors  was 
voiced  Feb.  23  by  Louis  M. 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Bar’s  Committee 
on  Public  Relations. 

He  made  his  remarks  at  a 
“N  e  w  s  pa  p  e  r  Appreciation 
Night”  dinner  given  by  the  Bar. 

The  job  of  the  law  editor, 
he  said,  would  be  threefold:  1) 
check  such  stories  as  he  can  re¬ 
garding  their  legal  accuracy,  re¬ 
membering  the  necessity  to  meet 
a  deadline;  2)  keep  his  news- 
eye  open  for  recent  decisions, 
new  legislation,  current  bar  as¬ 
sociation  activities,  yes — even 
law  review  articles  that  would 
have  public  interest  and  journal¬ 
ize  such  material;  and  3)  keep 
his  readers  informed  about  the 
law  behind  the  news. 
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Golf  is  more  than  a  game  • .  • 


club  situation,  a  fascinating  parade  of 
characters,  something  for  every  player 
from  the  pro  to  the  duffer... including 
instruction,  tournament  competition, 
vacation  golf  in  Florida  and  California, 
women  in  golf —  and  a  love  story! 

With  tournament  prizes  nearing  a 
million  dollars,  and  golf  a  big  league 
sport  with  a  big  league  following  in 
newspapers  .  . .  Mac  Divot  delivers  a 
year-round  audience,  is  a  prized  feature 
in  twenty  major  papers,  helps  editors 
expand  the  sports  page  public,  build 
steady  and  enthusiastic  readers!  Open 
your  columns  to  membership  in  Rolling 
Knolls— at  the  official  opening,  April  16! 
Plan  now— phone,  wire,  or  write  for 
proofs  and  prices  on  Mac  Divot .  •  • 


Jordan  Lansky  (standing) 
sparks  the  story  . . .  and 

Mel  Keefer  ( sitting) 
cartoons  the  characters . . . 


For  the  swing  set,  it’s  a  way  of  life . . . 
spirit  lifter,  mind  challenger,  body  booster 
. . .  good  for  closing  contracts,  hiking 
social  status,  relaxing  nerves,  meeting 
interesting  people,  getting  away  from 
traffic  and  TV,.,  at  times  it’s  exasperating, 
and  usually  expensive  —  but  it’s  fun! 

A  growing  sport  and  one  that  never 
grows  old,  golf  finds  its  philosopher  and 
expert  practitioner  in  a  new  kind  of 
comic  strip... Mac  Divot! 

Soon  to  start  its  second  year,  with  the 
opening  of  the  season  at  Rolling  Knolls, 
Mac  Divot  will  expand  membership, 
add  addicts  and  novices,  by  presenting 
a  human  and  believable  brand  of  golf. 
In  Mac  Divot,  fans  find  every  golf 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Students  Aren  V  Buying 
Advertising  as  Career 


By  Billy  I.  Ross 


Ass.  Prof,  of  Journalism,  University  of  Houston 


We  sell  it,  but  we  don’t  buy 
it — ^newspaper  advertising,  that 
is.  Each  day  we  beat  the 
streets  to  tell  the  people  how 
the  newspaper  is  the  kingpin  of 
the  advertising  media.  Each 
day  proves  that  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  is  so  high  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  cannot  afford  to  say 
“no”  to  using  space  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  columns. 

Yet  each  day  we  forget  that 
we  are  growing  shorter  and 
shorter  of  trained  young  men 
and  women  in  our  field. 

On  the  other  hand  all  of  our 
younger  sister  and  brother 
media  are  out  beating  bushes 
to  bring  the  cream  of  the  crop 
into  their  own  fields.  Not  only 
radio  and  TV  but  the  trade  pub¬ 
lications,  public  relations  firms, 
publicity  seekers  are  reaching 


Everything  in^ 
BaltimorTrevolves 
around 


THE.«afeSUN 


into  our  ranks  and  pulling  out 
our  prize  products. 

Have  things  changed?  I  left 
the  University  of  Missouri  in 
1948  when  there  were  nearly  70 
of  us  graduating  with  majors 
in  advertising.  From  this  group 
over  50  were  headed  for  the 
field  of  newspaper  advertising — 
in  fact,  very  few  were  headed 
into  the  so-called  newly  found¬ 
ed  fields. 

Now,  only  eight  years  later, 
we  find  that  similar  groups  are 
graduating  but  as  few  as  20% 
are  headed  into  the  newspaper 
advertising  field.  There  mu.st  be 
a  reason — and  if  there  is,  we 
should  find  the  answer  as  soon 
as  possible  to  give  us  our  share 
of  American  youth. 

When  I  left  the  ivy  columns 
of  Missouri  I  felt  that  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  field  was  the 
first  and  most  important  step 
for  my  future.  Today,  however, 
I  find  many  of  my  own  students 
readily  admit  they  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  our  field.  Their  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  offers  no  challenge  to  them 
or  their  future.  They  feel  that 
radio,  TV,  advertising  agencies 
and  public  relations  jobs  offer 
them  the  short  road  to  success. 

Not  One  in  17 

Just  to  show  how  the  tide  is 
turning — this  past  semester  I 
came  to  the  Department  of 
Journalism  and  Graphic  Arts 
here  at  the  University  of  Hous¬ 
ton.  After  arriving  in  Houston 
on  Saturday,  I  reported  for  my 


Business  is  People 


\ 


People  love 
LOCAL  News! 


LOCAL  news  DAILIES  -  basic  advertising  medium 


JULIUS  MATHEWS  special  Agency, Inc. 


Offices  and  Salesmen  in  cracACO,  new  york,  Detroit, 

BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PITTSBURGH,  SYRACUSE,  and  “WHERE- 

ever”  National  Advertising  can  be  sold. 


first  class  on  Monday  morning  graduates  in  the  newspaper  ad- 
at  8  A.M. — very  eager,  I  might  vertising  area,  I  would  say  that 
add.  I  had  just  finished  three  the  field  is  going  to  have  to 
years  on  the  staff  and  faculty  take  whatever  comes  along  un- 
of  a  small  college  in  Kentucky  til  we  create  a  new  desire  in 
where  the  enrollment  was  a  the  younger  set. 
little  over  500.  Here,  on  the  Offer  Challenge 

other  side  of  the  education  pic-  Let’s  start  a  program  of  in- 

ture,  was  a  University  with  an  doctrination  back  on  the  high 
enrollment  of  over  13,500— a  school  level  to  offer  a  challenge 
real  challenge.  to  the  graduating  senior.  After 

The  shock  I  got  that  morn-  all,  haven’t  we  got  one  of  the 
ing  when  I  came  into  my  News-  best  paying  fields  in  all  media 
paper  Advertising  class  of  17  work?  Haven’t  we  got  some  of 
was  something  to  remember  for  the  best  working  conditions?  In 
the  rest  of  my  life.  As  an  in-  fact,  we  have  a  lot  to  sell — 
troductory  part  to  my  lecture  I  still  we  aren’t  selling  it. 
spent  a  few  minutes  telling  A  student  is  very  often 

about  my  own  history  in  the  swayed  into  a  field  because  of 

field  of  newspaper  advertising  the  glamor  offered  to  him  dur- 
and  the  fact  that  here  was  ing  his  schooling  period.  Ma- 
where  my  true  love  lies.  I  told  rines  get  their  men  during  time 
of  my  shoesole  efforts  as  ad-  of  war  by  glamorizing  the  life 
vertising  manager  on  a  farm  of  the  marine.  We  can  and 
weekly  newspaper  in  Dodge  must  do  the  same  for  newspa- 
City,  Kas.,  and  the  feeling  of  per  advertising, 
cramming  that  first  twenty-five  We  are  selling  in  our  field 
lines  into  a  one  by  one  ad;  in  today,  but  we  aren’t  buying  it 
fact  T  thought  I  had  poured  my  back  for  the  future, 
life  out  on  the  table  to  a  group  I  believe  there  is  an  answer — 
that  was  ready  to  face  the  field  in  fact  many  answers.  They 
as  I  had  done.  After  my  part  can  only  be  found  in  the  full 
of  the  introductions  I  thought  support  of  journalism  schools 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  and  departments  and  of  the 
have  each  student  introduce  men  in  the  newspaper  field, 
himself  and  tell  the  class  about  An  answer  we  are  planning 
his  plans  after  graduation.  here  at  the  University  of  Hous- 
Not  one  single  student  in  that  ton  is  to  try  to  get  the  news- 
class  planned  to  enter  the  field  paper  advertising  managers  to 
of  newspaper  advertising;  three,  8ive  us  a  curriculum  they  would 
however,  did  plan  to  enter  to  see  taught  to  their  fu- 

either  retail  store  advertising  or  ture  employes.  Then  we  hope  to 
advertising  agency  work.  Even  8f®t  some  of  the  newspaper  or- 
this  does  not  give  us  any  new  ganizations  to  get  behind  an 
workers  in  the  future.  advertising  campaign  directed 

The  largest  number  of  the  ^  student  or 

group,  seven,  planned  to  go  into  the  beginning  college  student, 
some  aspect  of  news  editing;  This  campaign  is  to  play  up  the 
two  planned  on  going  into  com-  glan*®!'  of  the  field  and  present 
mercial  art;  one  into  the  field  what  the  field  has  to  offer, 
of  public  relations;  one  into  ^®  then  hope  to  help  <iij®®t 
photography;'  one  into  sports  interested  persons  into  the  field 
publicity;  one  into  weekly  through  a  program  set  up  by 
newspaper  management,  and  the  ad  managers  themselves, 
one  into  printing.  The  long-range  result :  the 

Still  these  17  students  were  continued  dominance  of  news- 
interested  enough  to  take  a  paper  advertising  over  all  other 
course  in  Newspaper  Advertis-  media, 
ing,  even  though  they  did  not  • 

expect  to  enter  the  field.  Spokane  Chronicle’s 

After  a  round  of  converse-  eT  •  »  .• 

tions  on  the  campus,  I  decided  atatistician  Ketires 
to  ask  the  department  head  to  Spokane,  Wash, 

give  me  a  second  listing  of  the  .  Herbert  R.  Pitts,  administra- 
course  for  the  second  semester.  statistician,  completed  43 

We  did,  this  time  to  find  only  y«a>'s  of  employment  ^th  the 
10  students  enrolled.  The  ratio  Bpokane  Daily  Chronicle,  be- 
for  the  field,  however,  was  a  fore  retiring  recently.  He  spent 
little  better  this  time.  Two  of  more  than  32  years  in  the 
this  group  may  enter  the  field.  Chronicle  editorial  department 
The  rest  divided  pretty  evenly  before  he  was  promoted  to  his 
among  the  same  groups  men-  administrative  position  in  April 
tioned  before.  1944. 

Where  is  all  of  this  leading  Born  in  Minneapolis,  Mr. 
us  ?  .After  hearing  of  the  many  Pitts  came  to  Spokane  in  1909. 
jobs  open  in  the  field  in  our  He  worked  in  a  railroad  draft- 
near  vicinity,  and  with  the  ing  office  before  he  joined  the 
prospects  of  only  about  5  or  6  Chronicle  staff  in  October,  1912. 
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roe  OREGON  JOURNAL 


and  In  Portland 
The  Journal 

loves 

youth... 


In  this  era  of  cold  statistics,  the  fact 
that  Tuny  Borrelli  wun  first  prize  in  a 
catfish  derby  seems  pretty  unimportant 
—  to  everyone  but  Tony  and  thousands 
of  other  Journal  Juniors.  All  through 
their  lives  they  will  remember  wonder¬ 
ful  days  like  this  and  the  newspaper 
that  made  them  possible. 

In  1925  The  Journal  organized  the 
Journal  Juniors  as  a  free  service  to  its 
thousands  of  young  readers,  regardless 
of  race,  social  status,  or  creed. 

Wherever  there  is  laughter  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  there  are  bound  to  be  Journal 
Juniors.  Club  activities  are  wide,  rang¬ 
ing  from  an  annual  Christmas  party 
for  underprivileged  children  to  talent 
shows... from  boat  regattas  to  swim¬ 
ming  meets.  Today  there  are  60,000 
youthful  members  between  the  ages  of 
7  to  17,  and  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  find 
a  Portlander  of  any  age  who  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  Journal  Juniors  in  his 
youth. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  way 
The  Journal  acts  as  the  "heart”  and 
voice  of  the  community.  It  explains 
why  Portlanders  trust  their  home- 
ou  ned  newspaper  as  a  member  of  their 
family  and  look  to  it  for  leadership. 
They  feel  they’re  following  the  advice 
of  a  friend  when  they  buy  Journal 
advertised  products. 

Any  wonder  advertisers  get  more 
with  The  Journal?  If  it  isn’t  on  your 
schedule  already,  get  in  touch  with  the 
nearest  office  of  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee. 


You  can't  sell  Portland  without 


You  can  measure  a  newspaper’s  influence  by  the  size  of  its  heart 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


Portland's  ONLY  Home- 
Owned  Newspaper 


Rcprtstntfd  Nationally  by  O’Mara  &  Ormsbtt,  Inc. 
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Religion  Editor  Retires 


Dr.  Evans  Says  Early 
Days  Weren’t  So  Easy 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Evans 


Chicago 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Evans  was 
hailed  as  a  newspaperman  who 
has  “taken  the  boredom  out  of 
religion  in  the 
pages  of  our 
news  papers.” 

Such  was  the 
tribute  paid  to 
the  Chicago 
Tribune  r  e  1  i- 
gion  and  educa¬ 
tion  editor,  who 
is  retiring  next 
month  after  27 
years  as  the  ac¬ 
tive  religion  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Tribune. 

Religious  leaders  of  Chicago 
paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Evans  at  a 
recent  dinner  in  his  honor.  “He 
took  away  the  stigma  of  dull¬ 
ness  from  religion  reporting,” 
declared  the  Rev.  Gerhard  W. 
Grauer  of  St.  Paul’s  Evangeli¬ 
cal  and  Reformed  Church. 


Rangemaster 
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for  less  money 


LINOTYPE 


Mergentholer  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


“Catholics  of  the  Chicag^o 
area  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Evans 
for  his  understanding  reporting 
of  their  religious  life,”  said  the 
Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  A. 
Meehan,  editor  of  the  New 
World,  Roman  Catholic  pub¬ 
lication. 

Rabbi  Morton  M.  Berman 
commended  Dr.  Evans  as  one  of 
the  first  religion  writers  to  see 
the  dangers  of  Hitlerism. 

Not  Always  So  Elasy 

(Such  tributes  were  sweet 
music  to  Dr.  Evans’  ears,  but 
it  was  not  always  so.  When  he 
resigned  as  pastor  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Episcopal  Church  in 
Escanaba,  Mich.,  to  become 
religion  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
Dr.  Evans  was  barred  from 
many  conference  meetings 
among  Protestant  churches. 

“Part  of  the  trouble  was  that 
church  leaders  mistrusted  the 
press,”  Dr.  Evans  told  E&P, 
“but  much  of  my  early  dif¬ 
ficulties  stemmed  from  the 
Tribune’s  stand  against  pro¬ 
hibition.”  He  recalled  that  one 
high-ranking  Baptist  official  re¬ 
minded  him  that,  “If  it  weren’t 
for  ‘Orphan  Annie’  I  would 
throw  you  out  of  my  office.” 
The  minister  then  launched  in¬ 
to  a  tirade  against  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  sustained  attack  on  pro¬ 
hibition. 

Dr.  Evans,  who  had  served 
as  a  reporter  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  Spokane,  Wash., 
prior  to  being  ordained  an 
Episcopal  minister  in  1924, 
quietly  went  about  his  job  of 
winning  the  confidence  of 


churchmen.  He  had  been  pre-  II  and  newsprint  rationing  that 
ceded  at  the  Tribune  by  the  late  limited  space  required  him  to 
Dr.  William  B.  Norton,  a  boil  down  short  church  news 
Methodist  preacher  who  had  stories  into  “church  notes,”  ap- 
pioneered  in  the  field  as  a  pearing  as  a  weekly  feature  on 
newspaper  religion  editor.  Saturday. 

Looking  back  on  his  own  Although  Dr.  Evans  has 
experiences.  Dr.  Evans  said  divided  his  time  as  a  working 
that  when  he  came  to  the  newsman  and  an  Episcopalian 
Tribune  in  1929  he  often  had  minister  during  two  thirds  of 
difficulty  in  getting  the  truth  his  newspaper  career,  he  does 
from  church  leaders.  “Some-  not  believe  that  a  newspaper’s 
times  they  just  fought  shy  of  religion  editor  need  be  a  par- 
the  press,”  he  said,  “other  son. 

times  they  would  even  lie  “a.  good  newsman  who  has 
rather  than  to  give  a  reporter  some  interest  in  church  news 
all  the  facts.  can  do  a  swell  job,”  he  told 

“This  attitude  at  times  E&P,  explaining  that  such  a 
caused  me  to  doubt  the  value  job  requires  the  same  tech- 
of  organized  religion,  but  I  niques  and  news-getting  ability 
have  gradually  come  to  have  as  any  other  specialty  on  a 
new  faith  in  it,”  he  continued,  metropolitan  paper. 

“Church  men  have  come  to  Dr.  Evans  today  is  consid- 
realize  the  great  role  that  ered  the  “dean”  of  active  re¬ 
newspapers  can  play  in  present-  ligion  editors  in  the  newspaper 
ing  the  great  facts  of  the  field.  His  contemporary,  Har- 
church.”  rison  Fry  of  the  Philadelphia 

Dr.  Evans  encouraged  church  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  has  been  in 
oranizations  to  employ  press  newspaper  work  longer  than 
representatives.  He  has  seen  Dr.  Evans,  but  not  as  religion 
many  of  these  groups  come  to  editor, 
realize  the  importance  of  good  Covered  Real  Estate 

press  relations.  .  ..  -  c.  •  -nr 

A  native  of  Springville,  Iowa, 

Dr.  Evans  studied  at  Iowa  State 
College,  Wesleyan  Seminary 
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Becomes  Education  Editor 
It  was  while  covering 


meeting  in  Cleveland  of  the  and  Cornell  College.  Prior  to  his 
Northern  Baptist  Elducation  army  service  as  a  lieutenant  in 
Society  in  1929  that  he  learned  the  Field  Artillery  during 
of  a  move  by  that  group  to  World  War  I,  he  was  a  reporter 
give  away  control  of  the  Uni-  in  Des  Moines  and  later  on  the 
versity  of  Chicago.  His  patient  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle, 
digging  on  the  meaning  of  that  where  he  covered  the  real  estate 
story  led  to  his  eventual  ap-  beat. 

pointment  as  education  as  well  He  was  ordained  an  Epis- 
as  religion  editor.  copal  minister  in  1924,  later 

He  learned  that  the  Baptists  serving  as  rector  of  churches  in 
were  withdrawing  their  control  Havre,  Mont.,  Escanaba,  Mich., 
over  the  University  of  Chicago  Chicago  and  Flossmoor,  Ill.  He 
in  order  to  make  way  for  a  was  the  Chicago  Centennial 
$75,000,000  development  of  the  Preacher  at  Soldiers’  Field  in 
university,  with  Robert  Hutch-  1933  and  director  of  the  Chi- 
ins  as  the  new  president.  Dr.  cagoland  Church  Hour  on  ra- 
Evans’  “leg  work”  continued  dio  station  WGN  from  1937  to 
and  he  uncovered  a  proposed  1941. 

merger  of  the  U  of  C  with  An  authority  on  the  struc- 
Northwestem  University.  The  tures  and  doctrines  of  all  faiths, 
Methodists  on  the  board  at  Dr.  Evans  is  the  author  of  sev- 
Northwestem  stopped  the  eral  books  on  religion  and  edu- 
merger  from  going  through,  cation.  Among  these  is  “I  Be- 
he  said,  but  the  merger  was  held  His  Glory,”  which  provided 
much  closer  to  an  accomplished  the  basis  for  a  motion  picture 
fact  than  the  presidents  of  both  produced  by  Cathedral  Films, 
universities  would  admit  pub-  In  1948,  he  was  assigned  to 
licly  at  the  time  (mid  ’80’s).  the  Tribune’s  London  bureau  to 
When  Dr.  Evans  (he  re-  cover  the  Lambeth  Conference, 
ceived  his  honorary  Doctor  of  the  Presbyterian  World  meeting 
Divinity  degree  in  1931)  first  in  Geneva  and  the  World  Coun¬ 
joined  the  Tribune,  where  his  cil  of  Church  in  Amsterdam.  In 
brother,  the  late  James  Evans,  1950,  he  accompanied  Samuel 
was  then  telegraph  editor,  he  Cardinal  Stritch  to  Rome  on  a 
was  told  there  would  be  no  Tribune  assignment,  and  later 
“gratuitous  space”  for  church  visited  the  Middle  East  under 
news.  Such  news,  he  was  in-  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Jew- 
formed,  would  have  to  stand  ish  Community.  During  1952,  he 
completely  on  its  merits.  There  was  in  Japan  and  Korea,  to  re- 
was  no  “church  page”  to  fill.  port  the  GIs’  observance  of 
It  was  not  until  World  War  Easter  and  Christmas. 
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NEW  GER  OUTERS 


HOME  OWNERS 


GROWING  rXMILIES 


rOLRS  WHO  WXNT  R  REFRIGERETOR 


It  ’ 


k4r 

JUST  LOTS  or 


PEOPLE 


Any  way  you  sort  ’em,  'I'hc  Milwaukee  Journal  delivers  9  out  of 
10  in  a  metropolitan  area  of  a  million  people- -seven  times  as  many 
as  any  magazine,  and  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  as  any  other 
newspaper.  No  other  single  newspaper  anywhere  can  make  (hat 
statement,  although  good  coverage  is  available  in  many  markets. 
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Why  We  Must  Have 
Better  Roads  Now ! 

An  authority  gives  facts  and  figures 


The  Lo8  Angeles  Freeway  is  one  answer  QU  AuiCrica’s  iuiperativC  UCCd  fOF 

to  our  urgent  need  for  better  roads  in  con*  1 


gested  metropolitan  areas,  where  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  nation’s  traffic  is  concentrated. 


action  on  better  roads  in  1956 — 


Such  roads  as  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike 
keep  traffic  on  the  go.  An  estimated  25 
percent  of  the  gasoline  cKinsumed  in  cities 
is  wasted  waiting  for  traffic  to  move. 


Safety-engineered,  multi-lane  through 
highways  (such  as  the  new  Ohio  Turnpike) 
pay  for  themselves  in  the  saving  of  life  and 
property,  and  in  reduced  cost  of  operation. 


“Few  people 
realize  how 
much  our  na¬ 
tion  depends 
upon  roads  to 
keep  our  ex¬ 
panding  econ¬ 
omy  moving 
goods  to  mar¬ 
ket  and  men 

to  and  from  work.” 

This  is  the  frank  opinion  of  Con- 
g^ressman  George  A.  Dondero  of 
Michigan,  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

“Just  listen  to  these  figures.  Approx¬ 
imately  85  percent  of  all  food  products 
reach  their  first  market  by  truck.  In 
fact,  trucks  move  75  percent  of  all 
tonnage  in  this  country.  And  85  per¬ 
cent  of  travel  by  people  from  city  to 
city  is  by  our  highways. 

“Quite  clearly,”  Dondero  says, 
“the  health  of  our  people  and  our 
economy  depend  on  better  roads  for 
the  better  cars,  trucks  and  buses  of 
the  future.” 

Why  roads  are  dangerous 
Most  of  America’s  highways  were  not 
designed  for  today’s  volume  and  kind 
of  traffic,  Dondero  observes. 

“Frankly,  our  roads  are  at  least  20 
years  behind  our  economy.  Many  are 
dangerously  narrow  and  poorly  con¬ 
structed,  by  present  standards,  to 
handle  the  increasing  load  of  passen¬ 
ger  and  commercial  vehicles. 

“Memy  highways  are  worn  out. 
They’re  obsolete.  This  is  due  mainly 
to  the  four-year  moratorium  on  con¬ 
struction  and  improvement  of  our 
roads  during  World  War  II.” 


George  A,  Dondero 


What  better  roads  will  mean 
“Good  roads  and  automobiles  are 
married.  They  cannot  be  divorced. 
They  cannot  even  agree  to  a  separa¬ 
tion.  They  are  forever  imited.” 

As  b  well  known,  the  automobile 
indvistry  has  made  enormous  strides 
in  safer  motoring  through  continuing 
research  and  the  introduction  of  life¬ 
saving,  accident-preventing  innova¬ 
tions.  But  as  Dondero  points  out, 
“While  our  cars,  trucks,  and  buses 
have  improved  tremendously,  our 
highways  have  failed  to  keep  pace. 
This  need  not  be.  It  should  not  be. 
Good  roads  will  pay  for  themselves 
in  the  saving  of  life,  property  and 
cost  of  operation.” 

How  can  we  help  remedy  today’s 
appalling  situation? 

“It  b  estimated,”  the  Michigan 
Congressman  says,  “that  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  40,()00-mile  interstate 
highway  system  (main  highways 
connecting  42  state  capitab  and  90 
percent  of  all  cities  in  the  United 
States  with  more  than  50,000  people) 
we  will  save  35,000  lives  in  the  first 
decade  after  completion,  or  about  the 
equal  of  a  year’s  national  traffic  toll.” 

We  must  act  now 

“Unless  we  meet  thb  challenge  now 
and  improve  otir  roads,  by  1965 
approximately  55,000  people  will  be 
killed  each  year  on  our  inadequate 
roads,”  the  Congressman  continues. 

“Today,  with  60  million  regbtered 
cars  on  our  highways,  there  b  one  car 
for  every  three  people.  Currently, 
40,000  people  are  killed  annually  on 
our  roads. 

“What  can  we  expect  by  1965 
when  it’s  predicted  80  million  cars 


On  the  Business  Side 


Nobwin  S.  Yoffie,  a  member 
of  the  promotion  and  research 
department  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette — 
appointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  research  for  the 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Jour¬ 
nal  and  other  Nevada  properties 
of  Southwest  Publishing  Co. 


James  J.  Castles,  accountant 
for  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.) 
Home  News  —  appointed  con¬ 
troller.  Mrs.  Edwin  Dawson  is 
now  classified  phone  supervisor 
and  Miss  Anne  F.  Lester,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager,  has 
been  named  personnel  director. 


John  T.  Condon  Jr.,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  — 
named  director 
of  advertising, 
succeeding  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  WiN- 
GERT,  who  is 
on  extended 
leave  of  ab- 


Al  Gardner,  Lee  May  and 
Mary  Wanda  McCraig — ^joined 
the  display  ad  staff  of  the  Plain- 
view  (Tex.)  Herald. 


Condon 


new  post. 


sence.  Charles 
T.  K  I  N  G  — 
named  classi¬ 
fied  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the 
Daily  News,  a 


Michael  Mastrullo,  circula¬ 
tion  staffer  on  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post — elected  president 
of  the  Cincinnati  Newspaper 
Guild. 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 


.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 


OUR  SERVICES 


hivestigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 


As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


Ry  Trent 


Fred  Parker,  former  United 
Press  manager  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  bureau — transferred  to 
the  staff  of  division  represen¬ 
tatives.  He  will  operate  out  of 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Donald  A.  Spargo,  business 
manager  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal- Courier  — 
named  national  ad  manager  of 
the  New  Haven  Register.  Mr. 
Spargo  was  incorrectly  identi¬ 
fied  in  E&P,  March  3. 


Mary  Ann  Davis,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Mitchell 
(Ind.)  Tribune  and  more  re¬ 
cently  promotion  manager  of 
the  Indiana  University  Press — 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Myrtle  Creek  (Ore.) 
Mail. 


Mbs.  Maxine  Kahler,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  to  Arthur  E. 
Teachout — named  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Lo- 
Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune.  Mr. 
Teachout,  former  national  ad 
manager,  is  now  manager  of 
a  new  advertising  office  on  the 
North  Side  of  LaCrosse  in  an 
expansion  program  of  the  Trib¬ 
une. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Herm  Sittard,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Catholic  Digest  since 
1951 — resigned  to  join  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star. 


Ray  Abgyle,  British  United 
Press  Western  manager  — 
shifted  to  Toronto  as  business 
representative  with  Harry 
Mabdon  manager  of  Ontario 
operations. 


Charles  Pierce,  former  state 
house  correspondent  for  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Piea- 
yune — ^joined  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter. 


Charles  M.  Mettel,  recently 
discharged  from  the  Air  Force 
— joined  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  as  a  district  man¬ 
ager. 


Dick  Stites,  a  former  Marine 
combat  correspondent  —  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Eagle. 


George  Meola,  former  as¬ 
sistant  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Gazette — now  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Tonawanda  (N.Y.)  News.  He 
succeeds  James  Slattery,  re¬ 
signed. 


Herman  Edwards,  veteran 
reporter  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian  —  named 
president  of  the  reactivated 
Portland  Press  club. 


Sterling  Sorensen,  former 
drama  critic  for  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times  —  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Daily  News, 
Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas, 
Virgin  Islands. 


Lorilee  Woodward  —  joined 
the'  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus  to 
handle  classified  advertising. 


Dennis  Davis,  former  South¬ 
west  division  business  repre¬ 
sentative  for  United  Press  — 
named  UP  manager  for  Peru, 
succeeding  John  Alius,  now 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  manager 
for  Brazil. 


i  - 


Robert  Cbumpleb,  a  reporter 
and  rewrite  man  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times  for  the  past 
two  years — named  an  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Times. 


Leon  Bert,  formerly  on  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Daily  News — 
joined  the  night  copy  desk  of 
the  Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle. 
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ERIC  B.  GARDNER,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  (Out.)  Record — promoted  to  general  manager. 


RUSSELL  F.  KINTZLEY,  editorial  writer  for  the  ISetc  Orleans 
(La.)  States  for  the  past  11  years  and  a  Pacific  correspondent 
during  World  War  II — named  associate  editor.  He  succeeds 
WALTER  A.  VALOIS,  who  retired  after  20  years  in  the  job  and 
33  years  on  the  staff  of  the  States. 


CARTOONISTS  AT  WORK— Present  for  Rollins  College  (Winter 
Park,  Fla.)  Animated  Magazine  party  were  these  noted  syndicate 
artists:  Left  to  right — Leslie  (Wash  Tubbs)  Turner,  Bill  (Gasoline 
Alley-Sunday)  Perry,  Frank  (Gasoline  Alley-daily)  King,  Milton  (Steve 
Canyon)  Caniff,  Roy  (Buz  Sawyer)  Crane,  and  Hank  Schlansker, 
Crane's  assistant.  Caniff  received  an  honorary  Master  of  Arts  degree. 


PETER  M.  MACDONALD,  business  manager  They  Are  NoW 

of  the  Salinas  (Kas.)  Journal — appointed  assist¬ 
ant  to  Publisher  J.  P.  HARRIS  of  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  (Kas.)  News-Herald. 


Award,  Canadian  TV  honor. 


Bob  Quarz,  on  the  national  Walter  Angrist  —  resigned 
advertising  staff.  New  Haven  from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
(Conn.)  Evening  Register  for  copy  desk  to  join  the  Minneapolis 
past  two  and  a  half  years —  advertising  firm  of  Campbell- 
entered  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps’  Mithun. 

Microwave  Repairing  Equip-  *  *  ♦ 

ment  School.  Fort  Monmouth.  Edwin  S.  Yates,  former  staff 
*  *  *  writer  with  the  Birmingham 

Bob  Nystedt,  promotion  man-  (Ala.)  News  resigned  to  be- 
ager  of  CHCT-TV,  Calgary,  come  executive  secretary  of  Jef- 
Alta.,  and  former  feature  edi-  ferson  County  Medical  Society 
tor  of  the  Calgary  Herald  —  and  managing  editor  of  its 
won  the  Liberty  Showmanship  medical  journal. 


Macdonald 

ALFRED  RENAL  D,  city  editor  of  Le  Soleil, 
Quebec  City,  P.  Q. — named  managing  editor  of 
Le  Soleil  and  its  sister  newspaper,  UEvenement- 
Journal,  succeeding  the  late  IRENEE  MASSON. 


Ranaud 


You  need  more 
than  mere 
CONTACT,,. 


STEPHEN  A.  STONE,  city  editor  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Journal  for  25  years — now  associate  editor.  GLENN  CUSHMAN, 
formerly  with  the  Nampa  (Idaho)  Free  Press,  succeeds  him  as  CE. 


JAMES  B.  OSWALD,  advertising  manager  of  the  Plainview 
(Tex.)  Herald  and  a  member  of  the  paper’s  ad  staff  since  1928 — 
named  a  director  and  vicepresident  of  the  Herald-News  Publishing 


MORE  officers;  MORE  ENLISTED  MEN, 
and  MORE  SERVICE  DEPENDENTS  READ 


ROBERT  D.  WILKINSON,  advertising  director  of  the  Cape 
Cetd  (Mass.)  Standard-Times  and  former  classified  ad  manager 
of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times — appointed  business 
manager  of  the  Cape  (knl  newspaper. 


THAN  ALL  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  IN 

THE  ARMED  FORCES  FIELD  COMBINED 


Joseph  W.  Michalski,  as-  Soderlind  of  the  Chicago  staff 
sistant  business  and  financial  will  become  head  of  the  Jack- 
editor  for  United  Press  since  sonville  office. 

1947 — named  to  the  same  post  *  *  * 

on  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  Ralph  Turtinen,  who  cov- 

*  *  *  ered  the  Olympic  games  in 

Italy  for  the  Associated  Press 
John  Williams,  chief  of  the  and  free-lanced  for  the  Min- 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  Detroit  neapolis  Star — joined  the  copy- 
news  bureau — named  assistant  desk  of  the  Star, 
managing  editor  of  the  Jour-  *  »  * 

nal’s  Midwest  edition  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  will  be  succeeded  in  Donald  F.  Graff  —  trans- 
Detroit  by  Charles  Stabler,  ferred  from  United  Press  staff 
now  manager  of  the  Jackson-  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  to  the  UP 
ville,  Fla.,  bureau.  Sterling  office  at  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Service  Weeklies  ranges  from  the  top-  Service  Weeklies  get  your  message 
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Pulitzer  Prize 
Jurors  Scan 
1955  Entries 

Nineteen  members  of  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  Journalism  Juries 
for  1956  met  this  week  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  to  examine 
exhibits  submitted  in  nomina¬ 
tion  for  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  eight 
journalism  categories. 

The  jurors’  recommendations 
are  for  the  information  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Advisory  Board  on 
the  Pulitzer  Prizes  only,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Advisory  Board  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility 
and  authority  under  the  will  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer  to  select,  accept 
or  reject  the  recommendations 
of  the  jurors. 

The  Advisory  Board  will  meet 
on  April  26-27  to  make  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  Trustees 
of  Columbia  University.  The 
Trustees  will  make  known  their 
decisions  on  Monday,  May  7. 
The  jurors  are: 

1.  Public  Service — Raymond 
Fanning,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican  American,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Lister,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin. 

2.  Local  Reporting — Edition 
Time — Alan  Hathway,  News- 
day,  Garden  City,  and  J.  R. 
Wiggpns,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  and  Times  Herald. 

3.  Local  Reporting — No  Edi¬ 
tion  Time — Edward  J.  Gerrity, 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  and  Carl 
E.  Lindstrom,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 

4.  National  Reporting — Nor¬ 
man  E.  Isaacs,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  and  B.  0.  McAnney, 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun. 

5.  International  Reporting — 
John  R.  Herbert,  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patroit  Ledger,  and  Ralph  Mc¬ 
Gill,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

6.  Editorial  Writing — Jona¬ 
than  Daniels,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  &  Observer;  Robert  W. 
Lucas,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post; 
Oxie  Reichler,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 
HercUd-Statesmam.,  and  Paul  A. 
Tierney,  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Star-Journal. 

7.  Cartoons — Stanley  P.  Bar¬ 
nett,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer;  Edmund  DuflFy,  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post;  and  S.  L. 
Latimer,  The  State,  Columbus 
S.  C. 

8.  Photography  —  George 
Healy  Jr.,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Pioayune,  and  Vincent 
Jones,  Gannett  Newspapers. 


‘Mrs,  Chips*  Says  Goodbye 


POBTLAND,  Ore. 

The  Oregon  Journal  paid 
tribute  to  a  woman  who  has 
served  33  years  as  a  news¬ 
paper  boy  counsellor  and  ad¬ 
viser  when  Mrs.  Helyn  Mul- 
lin  retired. 

It  was  “Goodbye,  Mrs. 
Chips”  at  the  special  presen¬ 
tation  ceremony  in  keeping 
with  the  statement  of  Clay¬ 
ton  Beaver,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  that  Mrs.  Mullin  has 
probably  been  “a  good  influ¬ 
ence  for  more  boys  than 
James  Hilton’s  famous  char¬ 
acter,  Mr.  Chips.” 

William  W.  Knight,  pub¬ 
lisher,  presented  the  Journal 
wholesale  dealer  now  nearly 
70  years  of  age  with  the 
Charles  Samuel  Jackson  II 
Memorial  Award.  Only  two 
of  these  awards  have  been 
made.  Previously  she  had 
won  the  Journal  Champion¬ 
ship  Service  Plaque. 

Mrs.  Mullin  joined  the 
Journal  three  years  ago  after 
30  years  of  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  service  in  a 
similar  capacity.  For  the 


Mrs.  Helyn  D.  Mullin  holds  Jack-  g 
son  Memorial  Award.  M 


presentation,  she  was  escort-  H 
ed  to  the  rostrum  by  Eugene  % 
L.  Carden,  for  many  years  H 
chauffeur  for  the  late  Mrs.  g 
C.  S.  Jackson,  former  Jour-  j 
nal  board  chairman.  3 
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Jubilee  Issue 
Runs  240  Pages 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Arizona  Days  and  Ways,  lo¬ 
cally  edited  Sunday  magazine 
of  the  Arizona  Republic,  made 
rotogravure  publishing  history 
March  11  with  its  240-page 
Phoenix  Diamond  Jubilee  issue. 

It  went  to  more  than  150,000 
Sunday  subscribers  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  records  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  was  the 
largest  single  magazine  issue 
ever  published  in  the  United 
States.  It  represented  approxi¬ 
mately  four  railroad  carloads 
of  newsprint. 

Republic  carriers  carried  an 
average  of  200  pounds  of  paper 
on  their  routes  that  day,  almost 
double  their  own  weight. 

• 

Julie  Perrin  Weds 

Mrs.  Julie  Perrin,  widow  of 
the  late  Dwight  S.  Perrin  who 
was  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herttld- Journal  prior 
to  his  death  in  1952,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Edward  Reade  on  Feb. 
18.  Mr.  Reade  is  a  retired 
stockbroker  from  Toronto.  They 
will  make  their  home  in  San 
Francisco  after  June  1. 


Costello  Appointed 
Cartoonist  for  GOP 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jerry  Costello,  staff  cartoon¬ 
ist  of  the  Knickerbocker  News, 
has  been  named  cartoonist  for 
the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee’s  monthly  political 
journal,  “Straight  from  the 
Shoulder.” 

He  also  has  accepted  a  re¬ 
quest  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  to  draw  the  official 
editorial  cai'toon  for  use  in  the 
Series  E  Savings  Bond  cam¬ 
paign  in  April. 

• 

Weekend  Package 

Griffin,  Ga. 

The  Griffin  Daily  News  has 
added  a  Saturday  -  Sunday 
Weekend  Edition  which  includes 
an  eight-page  magazine  in  tab¬ 
loid  format  on  green  newsprint 
and  an  eight-page  coloi-ed  comic 
section. 

• 

50th  Year  Building 

Lyons,  Kas. 

The  Lyons  Daily  News  cele¬ 
brated  its  50th  year  of  publica¬ 
tion  with  announcement  of 
plans  for  a  new  building.  Con¬ 
struction  will  begin  the  Spring 
of  1957. 


Headliner 
Club  Awards 
Announced 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Winners  in  the  23rd  annual 
National  Headliner  Club  awards  | 
for  journalistic  achievement 
during  1955  were  announced 
this  week.  The  winners  will 
receive  silver  medallions  at  a 
luncheon  here  April  7. 

An  editorial  by  Lawren  K. 
Soth,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune,  that  led 
to  the  visit  of  a  Russian  farm 
delegation  to  this  country,  mer¬ 
ited  a  special  award. 

Winners  among  newspaper¬ 
men  are: 

H.  G.  Salsinger,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  sports  column, 
“The  Umpire.” 

John  Milt  Morris,  Associated 
Press,  editorial  cartoons. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Demo¬ 
crat,  Theodore  Schafers’  Jet 
Airplane  Fiasco  series. 

Michael  J.  O’Neill,  United 
Press,  Salk  polio  vaccine 
stories. 

Andrew  Tully,  Scripps  How¬ 
ard  Newspaper  Alliance,  “In¬ 
side  Russia.” 

Charles  E.  Shutt,  of  Tele¬ 
news  and  INS,  interviews  with 
Russian  leaders. 

Bill  Seaman,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  a  night  foot¬ 
ball  game  picture. 

David  Mathias,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  picture  of  a  little 
girl  entranced  by  the  miracle 
of  life  as  she  watches  a  baby 
chick  being  hatched. 

Massimo  Ascani,  United 
Press  Newspictures,  showing  a 
news  camera  in  the  hands  of 
an  ancient  Roman  senator’s 
statue  in  Rome’s  Quirinal  Pal¬ 
ace. 

Bill  Smith,  London  (Ont) 
Free  Press,  picture  of  volun¬ 
teers  rescuing  crew  of  ice- 
stranded  tug. 

Tom  Duffy,  East  St.  Louis 
(Ill.)  Journal,  daily  feature 
“On  the  Home  Front.” 

Jack  Roberts,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  report  on  schools. 

Humboldt  Times  and  Standr 
ard  of  Eureka,  Calif.,  for  its 
coverage  of  floods;  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union-Leader  for  its 
four-year  flght  to  save  a  con¬ 
demned  G.  I. 

• 

Large  Tapeline 

Hastings,  Neb. 

The  Hastings  Tribune's  an¬ 
nual  Tapeline  edition  contained 
180  pages. 
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— the  old  formula  of  a 
ONE  newspaper  buy  to  cover  “Detroit 
is  obsolete — today’s  population 
figu  res  and  ABC  reports  prove 
conclusively  that  The  Detroit  Times 
MORE  THAN  EVER  BEFORE 
is  a  “MUST”  on  any,  every  and  all 
advertising  schedules  destined 
for  the  Detroit  market — 

— ask  any  H.A.S, 
man — he  will  give 
you  the  facts  as 
they  exist  today — 


IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  MICHIGAN  MARKET 

(Datrelt  ReUU  Tn^lac  Atm) 

ONE  newspaper  is  not  enough 
— you  ne^  TWO— ONE  of 
them  is  The  Detroit  Times. 
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‘The  Beaver’  Publicizes 
Hostile  Biography 


London 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  Britain’s 
most  unpredictable  newspaper 
proprietor,  has  confounded 
Fleet  Street  again  by  printing 
extracts  from  his  own  “hostile 
and  frequently  inaccurate”  bio¬ 
graphy. 

Four  instalments  in  the  Daily 
Eitpress  described  the  76-year- 
old  Canadian  peer  as  a  political 
plotter,  a  pre-World  War  II  ap¬ 
peaser,  “at  worst,  evil;  at  best, 
mischievous.” 

Biographer  and  former  Ex¬ 
press-staffer  Tom  Driberg  could 
pat  himself  on  the  back  for 
hitting  this  bull’s  eye  in  his 
book:  “(Beaverbrook)  can  take 
strong  public  criticism  with 
equanimity  and  even  relish.” 

“It  is  the  policy  of  this  news¬ 
paper  to  suppress  nothing,”  an 
Express  introduction  explained. 
It  is  said  Lord  Beaverbrook 
paid  £5000  ($14,000)  for  the 
serial  rights  to  the  book  while 
it  was  still  in  the  writing,  be¬ 
fore  the  “hostile”  tone  was  evi¬ 
dent. 

Trenchant  Book 

“The  Beaver”  printed  long, 
almost  unbroken  extracts,  al¬ 
though  criticism  was  evenly 
balanced  with  praise  or  endear¬ 
ing  color — a  balance  not  struck 
in  the  more  trenchant  book. 

The  very  first  line,  “The  head 
is  too  big  for  the  boots,”  set 
the  tone. 

Express  subscribers  read: 

1)  W.  Maxwell  (“Max”)  Ait- 
ken,  first  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
“certainly  one  of  the'  richest 
men  in  the  world,”  is  worth  an 
estimated  $70,000,000; 

2)  Despite  his  wealth,  he  has 
an  “absolute  want  of  serenity;” 

3)  Prime  Minister  Stanley 


Baldwin  said  of  him:  (“He  is  a 
man)  I  would  not  have  in  my 
house;” 

4)  Mr.  Driberg’s  conclusion 
that  Beaverbrook  has  a  “raw 
resentment  against  the  hollow 
parody  of  power  that  his  life 
has  become.” 

Sympathetic  parts  included 
descriptions  of  Beaverbrook’s 
generosity,  particularly  to  “er¬ 
ring  employes”,  and  the  expla¬ 
nation  that  the  lead  in  advo¬ 
cating  appeasement  was  taken 
not  by  the  Express  but  by  the 
Times. 

Beaverbrook  equanimity  ran 
out  in  the  paper’s  footnotes, 
however. 

One  explained  that  the  un¬ 
named  recipient  of  a  £1000  gift 
from  the  publisher  had  been  Mr. 
Driberg  himself. 

Another  quoted  Mr.  Driberg 
as  writing  on  August  26,  1939: 
“My  tip:  no  war  this  crisis.” 

Unauthorized  Biog 

Mr.  Driberg,  until  recently  a 
left-wing  Labor  M.P.,  worked 
on  the  Express  for  15  years 
from  1928-43.  Although  he 
thanks  Lord  Beaverbrook  and 
the  paper  for  their  help,  the 
biography  is  unauthorized. 

Questioned  about  certain  sec¬ 
tions,  he  told  a  London  news¬ 
paperman,  “I  wanted  to  be  ob¬ 
jective.” 

Most  reviewers  on  Fleet 
Street  agree  that  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  toss  aside  the  Ex¬ 
press  charge  of  hostility. 

The  biogi-aphy  is  entitled, 
“Beaverbrook:  A  Study  in 
Power  and  Frustration.” 

Mr.  Driberg’s  central  thesis 
is  that,  though  “the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  publisher  of 
the  century,”  the  press  lord  is 


Clearing  House— ACB  was  established  in 
1917  to  act  as  a  “clearing  house”  for  newspaper 
checking  copies,  so  that  agencies  and  advertisers 
would  receive  their  tearsheets  regularly  and 
promptly  in  a  uniform  manner,  and  could  also 
secure  additional  tearsheets  from  one  central 
source. 
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an  ultimate  failure  because  the 
power  which  he  values  above  all 
else  has  eluded  him. 

“He  has  achieved  high  office, 
but  not  the  highest.  He  has 
failed  signally  to  influence  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  among  those  high 
in  the  state  or  among  ordinary 
citizens.  The  former  mostly  re¬ 
gard  him  as  a  menace;  the 
latter  buy  his  newspapers  in 
millions  for  their  entertainment 
value,  consistently  disregard 
their  editorial  advice  and  think 
of  him  politically  ...  as  a  comic 
‘character’.” 

(This  paragraph,  and  similar 
ones  emphasizing  Beaverbrook’s 
unsatisfied  desire  for  political 
power,  were  not  included  in  the 
Express  excerpts.) 

“What  is  behind  the  enigpna?” 
the  biographer  asks.  His  book, 
while  tracing  Beaverbrook’s  life, 
concentrates  on  the  man  rather 
than  his  works. 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  his 
role  as  a  publisher  of  three 
newspapers  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  about  8,000,000, 
although  it  is  pointed  out  that 
when  Beaverbrook  bought  the 
controlling  shares  of  the  Daily 
Express  in  1916  for  £17,500,  its 
net  circulation  was  229,344.  To¬ 
day’s  circulation  is  more  than 
4,000,000  and  the  paper’s 
market  value  at  the  end  of  1954 
was  £7,275,180  ($20,370,504). 

The  acquisition  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard  (circulation: 
678,244)  is  not  even  mentioned. 

Beaverbrook,  Mr.  Driberg 
says,  went  into  newspaper- 
ownership  not  to  make  money 
but  to  gain  weapons  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  for  power. 

Fascinating  Business 

Yet  Beaverbrook  has  said: 
“Journalism  is  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  of  all  professions,  and 
if  I  had  my  time  over  again  I 
would  give  my  whole  life  to  it.” 

He  leaves  a  trail  of  paper — 
newspaper  clippings,  memor¬ 
anda  and  Kleenex — wherever  he 
goes,  keeps  in  constant  and  in¬ 
timate  contact  with  his  papers 
and  even  has  a  direct  telephone 
line  between  the  Express  office 
and  his  villa  in  the  south  of 
France  (one  of  his  seven 
houses).  Discs  of  dictation 
flown  daily  to  the  paper  when 
he  is  at  his  villa,  supplement 
a  never-cancelled  12:30  P.  M. 
call. 

His  character  is  as  contra¬ 
dictory  as  the  campaigns  he's 
promoted:  against  hereditary 
peerages,  against  the  League  of 
Nations,  for  a  second  front, 
against  a  loan  to  the  USSR,  for 
the  carving  up  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  against  current  Ger¬ 
man  reaimament.  The  one  poli¬ 
cy  he’s  advocated  consistently 


has  been  imperial  economic 
unity. 

Today,  on  the  verge  of  his 
77th  birthday,  Beaverbrook  has 
a  “mind  as  resilient  and  as 
omnivorously  curious  as  ever.” 

Says  his  biographer:  “If  he 
could  ever  acquire  equanimity, 
he  might  live  to  be  a  hundred.” 
• 

Upper-Class 
Appeal  Fatal 
To  ‘Junior’ 

By  Bethami  Probst 

London 

The  Junior  Mirror  sank  un¬ 
der  the  weight  of  its  upper- 
class  readers.  (E  &  P,  Feb.  18, 
page  38). 

“Children  in  Daily  Mirror 
households  read  the  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  itself,”  diagnosed  Editor 
Colin  Valdar  of  the  Mirror’s 
Sunday  Pictorial.  “The  junior 
paper  just  couldn’t  get  mass 
circulation.” 

The  closing  down  of  the 
Junior  Mirror  Feb.  29  proves 
that  even  brainstorms  which 
strike  two  shrewd  heads  are 
risky.  Last  week.  Lord  Beaver¬ 
brook’s  Junior  Express  was  re¬ 
styled  into  a  full-color  maga¬ 
zine.  Both  weeklies,  designed 
originally  as  children’s  news¬ 
papers,  first  appeared  Sept.  1, 
1954. 

Mr.  Valdar  said  the  Junior 
Mirror  faced  the  choice  of  con¬ 
tinuing  with  under  500,000  cir¬ 
culation  “at  an  appalling  loss” 
or  going  all-out  for  a  million 
with  a  “shoddy  all-cartoon  thing 
which  would  also  attract  adult 
readers.” 

“But  we  hated  to  do  that.  We 
wanted  the  junior  paper  to  be 
more  informative  than  that,”  he 
told  E  &  P. 

Confirmation  of  the'  too-high- 
brow  appeal  of  a  children’s 
newspaper  came  during  a  re¬ 
cent  national  handwriting  con¬ 
test  held  by  the  Junior  Mirror. 

“One  of  the  prizes  was  won 
by  Eton,”  Mr.  Valdar  said,  re¬ 
ferring  to  Britain’s  most  ex¬ 
clusive  prep  school.  “We  didn’t 
have  the  necessary  readership 
in  the  big  industrial  areas.” 

“Maybe  the  million  is  there 
for  a  full-color  job.” 

Mr.  Valdar  said  the  16-20 
Junior  Mirror  staff-members 
would  be  reabsorbed  inside  the 
Mirror  group. 

The  children’s  newspaper 
episode  is  now  described  on 
Fleet  Street  as  the  biggest  flop 
in  the  national  field  since  the 
end  of  the  war. 
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Stop!  Confucius  say  “Scotch”  is  a  brand  name 
for  tape— don’t  forget  honorable  quotes! 


Confucius  right!  While  we  welcome  the  men¬ 
tion  of  our  product  in  your  columns,  we  ask  that 
you  respect  our  registered  trademark.  If  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly: 


“SCOTCH”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape  —  or 
“SCOTCH”  Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please 
just  say  cellophane  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank 
you  for  your  cooperation. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  AND 

ST.  PAUL  6, 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

**?8Br** 


MINNESOTA 
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Latin  America  Press 
Problems  Reviewed 


IPI  Expects 
80  to  Attend 
Asian  Parley 


-ru  ^  New  Oceans  La.  flees  fr^uently  become  the  but  with  the  same 

The  battle  for  information  “muzzles  of  the  press  ”  particu-  equipment,  directors  and  edi- 

and  the  battle  to  keep  com-  larly  when  a  strongman  takes  president  Rojas 

munism  out  of  the  Western  over.  ^  1 

Hemisphere  were  the  chief  Handouts  Thwarted  press  censorship  because  of 

topics  of  a  conference  here  Guillermo  Vega,  editor  of  “new  problems  of  public  order, 

j.  ■  ,,  ,..  .  j  o  "v  Nacion,  Panama,  said  news-  which  arose  because  of  old 

Attending  the  third  Carib-  p^permen  of  his  country  flghte  skillfully  approved  by 
bean  Ar^  ress  Seminar  were  thwarted  handout  procedures  the  communist  international.” 
representatives  of  12  nations  in  uniting  in  common  protest.  More  Freedom 

Latin  America  and  nine  U.S.  government  was  Mr.  Villegas  said  Colombia 

pu  ica  ions  an  press  M^ices.  forced  to  abandon  the  practice,  was  anticipating  more  freedom 
The  seminar  IS  sponsored  by  In-  observed  at  the  of  the  press  with  passage  of  a 

ternational  House  here  and  the  ^bat  International  bill  to  give  newspapers  “more 

United  Fruit  Company.  by  writing  direct  to  responsibility.”  He  said  the 

Stahlman  Message  newspapermen  in  selecting  dele-  bill  would  be  in  force  in  two 

The  session  got  underway  gates  had  prevented  the  gov-  months.  Under  it,  newspapers 
with  a  message  sent  by  the  ernments  from  sending  their  would  be  flned  instead  of  closed 
president  of  the  Inter-American  personal  stooges.  for  violations. 

Press  Association.  James  G.  Louis  Lacoss,  editor  of  the  The  lack  of  interest  among 

Stahlman,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Demo-  U.S.  newspapermen  for  Latin 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  de-  craVs  editorial  page,  told  the  America  was  taken  up  in  an 
dared  “a  free  press  is  an  obli-  group  that  it  might  surprise  address  by  Roland  Huson,  edi- 
gation  and  a  responsibility.  Not  them  to  know  “there  is  sub-  tor  of  the  Plainsman,  of  Zach- 
a  license  to  unwarranted  and  stantLal  apprehension  among  ary.  La.  He  said,  “we  are 
illegal  verbal  assault  through  newspaper  publishers  here  over  faced  with  lethargic  editors 
the  columns  of  any  newspa-  a  trend  (in  this  country)  to-  whose  only  thought  in  connec- 
per.  ward  news  suppression  and  cur-  tion  with  Latin  America  is 

“I  am  hopeful  that  none  of  tailment  of  information  from  “revolution  or  the  price  of  cof- 

our  Latin  American  colleagrues  sources  hitherto  wide  open.”  fee.” 

will  misinterpret  this  so-called  Much  of  the  comment  on  William  Pepper,  editor  of  the 
right  of  a  free  press,  with  the  press  censorship  followed  a  talk  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun,  told  of 
consequences  that  they  run  by  George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  editor  a  bilingual  dictionary  he  is 
afoul  either  of  the  laws  of  their  of  the  Times-Picayune,  on  the  preparing, 
land  or  the'  personal  objections  American  Society  of  Newspaper  • 

of  political  opponents,”  he  Editors’  code  of  ethics.  Cffclffcl* 

added.  Visiting  editors  were  curious  v^OlOr 

Complaints  of  government  about  his  wartime  experience  Cnrill 

censorship  through  information  as  director  of  the  domestic  vTUUfl 

offices  were  registered  at  the  branch  of  the  Office  of  War  Los  Angelbs 

seminar,  as  various  Spanish-  Information.  Mr.  Healy  said  Trans-Pacifle  wire  and  radio 
speaking  journalists  cited  use  he  took  the  appointment  with  transmission  of  a  full-color 
of  the  device  in  their  own  coun-  the  understanding  that  only  photograph  was  hailed  recently 
tries.  facts,  not  news  stories,  would  as  a  success. 

“Such  information  has  to  be  be  released  to  newspapermen.  A  picture  of  the  Pasadena 
carefully  watched  to  be  sure  it  George  Chaplin,  editor  of  the  Rose  Parade,  tekett  Jan.  2  by 
does  not  smack  of  propaganda,”  New  Orleans  Item,  cited  the  de-  Fredric  Cheuvront,  Mirror- 
said  Joaquin  Vargas  Gene,  cline  of  freedom  of  the  press  News  photographer,  was  pub¬ 
managing  editor  of  La  Nacion,  since  World  War  II.  He  re-  Hshed  the  same  day  in  both  the 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  ferred  to  the  closing  of  El  Mirror-News  and  the  Chuba 

Others  said  information  of-  Tiempo  and  El  Espectador  in  Nippon  Press  of  Nagoya, 
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Autonetics  engineers  have  made  the  earth  stand  still.This  equatorial  mount  subtracts  the  earth's  rotation,  making  it  possible  to  detect  the  minutest  angular  errors  of  gyros. 


Man  has  made  a  flying  brain 

to  think  beyond  the  speed  of  sound 


Some  aircraft  being  built  today  are  too  fast  for  a 
man  to  fly  alone.  Some  of  them  he  can’t  navigate 
...one  inch  off  course  for  an  instant  can  mean  a 
mile  off  course  in  a  minute.  Some  of  them  he  can’t 
fight  with ...  if  he  sees  a  target,  by  the  time  he 
presses  a  trigger,  the  target  has  been  passed. 

What  is  the  answer?  Automatic  navigation, 
automatic  flight  control,  automatic  weapons  con¬ 
trol.  Gyroscopes  more  accurate  and  dependable 
than  any  ever  built  before.  Computers  the  size  of 
a  matchbox  that  do  the  work  of  a  packing  case  full 
of  normal  electronic  equi|)ment.  Control  systems 
more  complex  and  more  rugged  than  anything 


ever  needed  before.  Such  is  a  part  of  the  work— 
some  of  the  most  important  of  its  kind  being  done 
in  America  today— that  is  going  on  at  Auto.netics, 
a  division  of  North  American  Aviation,  Inc. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you  what  we  can— within 
security  restrictions— of  the  work  being  done  here. 
If  you  have  a  legitimate  professional  interest  in  the 
subject,  write  Autonetics,  Dept.  E-1, 12214  Lake- 
wood  Blvd.,  Downey,  Calif. 


Autonetics 


A  DIVISION  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC. 


AUTOMATIC  CONTROLS  MAN  HAS  NEVER  BUILT  BEFORE 
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Streets  jammed  with  traffic  soon  stagnate  the  areas 
they  serve.  Without  a  free  flow  of  people  and  goods, 
tax  values  decline,  established  businesses  lose  revenue 
and  new  businesses  are  diverted  to  other  areas. 

You  can  help  solve  the  traffic  problem  in  your  city 
by  giving  your  support  to  a  fast,  modem  transit 
system. 

This  means  encouraging  people  to  use  public  transit 
by  making  it  as  fast  and  convenient  as  the  private 
automobile.  To  gain  a  speed  advantage,  for  example, 
we  must  provide  exclusive  lanes  for  transit  vehicles 
and  eliminate  downtown  curb  parking.  And  for  more 
convenience,  transit  should  be  co-ordinated  with  the 
automobile  by  providing  outlying  parking  areas  ad¬ 
jacent  to  transit  lines. 

Fast,  convenient  mass  transportation  is  needed  to 
attract  riders  and  relieve  traffic  congestion. 

Find  out  how  you  can  help  your  transit  system  work 
to  best  advantage  for  your  city.  Write  Section  107-29, 
General  Electric  Co.,  Locomotive  &  Car  Equipment 
Dept.,  Erie,  Pa.,  for  illustrated  brochures. 


ransit 
Can  Cut  Traffic 
Tie-ups  on 
Your  Streets 


7h>gress  Is  Our  Most  Important  T^duct 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


TRAFFIC  TIE-UPS  ARE  EXPENSIVE  because  they 

discourage  people  from  shopping  and  conducting 
business  in  your  city.  People  detest  time  consuming, 
frustrating  traffic  snarls.  As  a  result — your  city  suffers. 


MOVING  PEOPLE  WITH  MODERN  TRANSIT  can 

increase  business  in  your  community  because  riders 
get  fast,  convenient  service.  When  streets  are  clear, 
people  and  goods  move  freely,  and  your  city  prospers. 


CIRCULATION 


Carrier  Injury  Case 
Verdict  Is  Reversed 


Miami,  Fla. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  has 
reversed  a  circuit  court  de¬ 
cision  which  awarded  a  widow 
$31,000  damages  in  a  suit 
against  the  Miami  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

Mrs.  Mary  Kendall  was  in¬ 
jured  in  1953  when  hit  by  a 
motorcycle  driven  by  a  Herald 
carrier,  15-year-old  Wayne 
Molesworth.  She  sued  the  news¬ 
paper  for  $175,000  and  a  jury 
awarded  her  $31,000. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however, 
ruled  that  Molesworth  was  an 
independent  contractor  and  not 
an  employe  of  the  newspaper 
and  thus  the  paper  could  not 
be  held  liable  for  damages. 

Expressly  Stated 

The  court  said  Molesworth 
and  other  Herald  delivery  boys 
operated  under  a  contract  ex¬ 
pressly  stating  they  are  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors  subject  to 
no  control  by  the  newspaper. 

“For  nearly  20  years,”  the 
court  said,  “newsboys  have  de¬ 
livered  the  Miami  Herald  under 
a  contract  identical  with,  or 
similar  to,  the  one  involved  in 
this  litigation  which  contains 
the  provision,  among  others, 
that  “the  NEWSDEALER  is  a 
separate,  independent  contrac¬ 
tor  and  not  subject  to  the  ex- 


CIRCULATION- BUILDERS 

These  popular  “Vending  Boxes” 
for  newspapers  make  it  possible 
for  people  in  a  hurry  to  get  their 
paper,  at  points  where  distribu¬ 
tion  is  missing. 

Coin  dropped  in  .  .  .  paper  with¬ 
drawn  easily.  Price  indicated. 
Weather-resistant.  New  widely 
used,  with  success.  Send  for 
complete  data. 

THE  NEWS  VENDOR 

Milwaukee  Metal  Products 
Company,  Inc. 

1737  North  Palmer  Street 
Milwaukee  12,  Wisconsin 


ercise  of  any  control  by  the 
PUBLISHER  over  his  method 
of  distributing  or  otherwise 
handling  the  delivery  of  said 
newspaper  within  his  territory 
other  than  as  expressly  set 
forth  in  this  contract 

The  contract  carried  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  publisher  would 
furnish  Molesworth,  at  a  stipu¬ 
lated  price,  as  many  copies  of 
daily  and  Sunday  editions  as 
he  ordered,  would  supply  him 
with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  persons  wishing  the  news¬ 
paper  to  be  delivered  to  them 
in  the  territory  assigned  to 
Molesworth,  would  credit  the 
carrier  for  shortages  of  pa¬ 
pers,  and  would  credit  Moles¬ 
worth  “for  subscriptions  paid  in 
advance  ♦  *  ♦ 

The  carrier  was  to  furnish 
the  names  of  new  subscribers, 
to  pay  to  the  publisher  within 
a  certain  time  money  collected, 
to  present  within  48  hours 
claims  for  shortages  in  papers, 
to  call  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  within  six  days  to  errors 
in  statements,  to  handle  the 
Miami  Herald  exclusively,  to 
keep  in  confidence  the  names  of 
subscribers,  to  select  a  substi¬ 
tute  in  the  event  he  was  unable 
to  make  his  deliveries  and  be 
“responsible”  for  the  substitute, 
to  bear  all  costs  of  enforcing 
the  contract,  to  give  bond  for 
his  faithful  performance  of  the 
agreement,  to  acquaint  any 
successor  with  the  route  and 
list  of  subscribers,  to  secure  de¬ 
livery  of  papers  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  to  undertake  to  in- 
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JEWELRY  LINAGE 


Write  u>  or  utk  our  repretentotive 
for  a  sample  copy.  And  be  sure 
to  see  these  ethers  in  Metro's  bat¬ 
tery  of  proven  linoge  builders: 

•  Metro  Newspaper  Service 

•  Metro  Department  Store  Service 

•  Fathian  leview  Service 

•  Grecrter  Sales  Service 

•  Metro's  Book  of  Headings 

.  .  .  And  many  ether  supplementary 
services  thot  mean  INCREASED 
LINAGE  for  your  newspaperl 


crease  the  number  of  sub-  to  pay  the  appellant  for  the 
scribers.  papers  he  received  whether  he 

The  court  unanimously  con-  collected  from  the  subscribers 
eluded:  or  not.  The  newsboy  was  fum- 

“Our  study  of  the  contents  ished  with  customers’  cards 
of  the  contract,  leads  us  to  the  and  a  ring  on  which  to  keep 
belief  that  the  instrument  was  them.  Weekly  meetings  were 
intended  by  both  parties  to  held  by  the  appellant’s  repre¬ 
make  Molesworth  an  indepen-  sentative  and  the  newsboys  for 
dent  contractor  and  we  frankly  the  general  purpose  of  improv- 
say  that  we  have  this  view  not  ing  the  business  of  appellant  as 
only  because  of  the  express  well  as  the  carriers, 
conditions  but  also  because  of  “We  do  not  find  that  the  ex- 
the  specific  mention  of  an  ele-  tra-contractual  activities  of  the 
ment  we  consider  important,  if  contracting  parties  neutralized 
not  essential,  that  is,  the  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
method  Molesworth  was  to  em-  which  to  us  were  obviously  in- 
ploy  in  carrying  the  papers  to  tended  to  make  Molesworth  an 
the  subscribers  once  he  had  re-  independent  contractor.  ♦  *  * 
ceived  them  from  appellant.  “We  have  the  definite  opinion 

“Not  only  in  the  contract  but  that  newspaper  boys  as  they 
in  the  practical  operation  under  perform  their  work  generally 
it,  it  was  left  entirely  to  Moles-  in  this  country  have  a  place  in 
worth  to  select  the  conveyance  the  pattern  of  American  life 
which  he  would  use  to  trans-  that  constitutes  a  ‘distinct  occu- 
port  the  papers  from  the  point  pation,’  and  that  the  provisions 
of  origin  to  the  subscribers.  of  the  contract  in  this  case  are 
„  .  harmonious  with  this  idea. 

Routine  Followed  ^rue,  there  was  some  super- 

“The  newsboy  began  his  work  vision  by  the  publisher’s  repre- 
at  4:30  in  the  morning  by  get-  sentative  but  while  the  news- 
ting  the  papers  and  folding  boy  was  actually  making  his 
them.  Then  he  started  on  his  deliveries,  he  was  acting  alone 
route  and  at  6:30  he  finished,  g^d  was  a  specialist.  *  *  ♦  We 
If  Molesworth  overslept,  the  do  not  doubt  that  distribution 
appellant’s  manager  would  go  to  of  newspapers  is  a  part  of  the 
his  home  and  rout  him  out  of  regrular  business  of  the  publish- 
bed.  The  newsboy  was  required  or  but  there  is  no  reason  that 
to  deliver  the  papers  in  an  ‘un-  this  cannot  be  done  by  inde- 
wrinkled  condition’  and  to  ac-  pendent  contract.  From  the 
complish  this  could  fold  the  pa-  contract  it  is  clear  to  us  that 
pers  ‘in  threes  or  fours.’  Al-  the  parties  believed  they  were 
though  nobody  described  to  him  making  Molesworth  an  inde- 
the  exact  way  to  fold  the  pa-  pendent  contractor.  The  judg- 
pers,  he  was  evidently  told  that  ment  should  be  reversed.” 
he  could  not  fold  them  in  ‘bis-  , 

cuits.’  The  agent  of  the  appel-  Weekly  Standard 
lant  apparently  ‘rode  herd’  on  _ 

the  newsboys  to  see  that  de-  Now  lUc  ”er  Uopy 
liveries  were  made  to  the  sub-  1955  pretty  definitely  estab- 
scribers  and  ‘that  everything  fished  a  standard  10^  single 
was  going  all  right.'  copy  price  for  weekly  news- 

“It  was  the  practice  for  com-  papers  and  $3  per  year  has 
plaints  about  the  service  to  be  become  a  minimum  instead  of 
made  either  to  the  appellant  or  a  goal,  Jasper  E.  Rison,  former 
the  newsboy.  If  a  subscriber  did  Louisville  circulator,  told  the 
not  receive  his  paper  or  had  got  Kentucky  Press  Association 
one  that  was  wet,  the  repre-  recently. 

sentative  would  see  that  the  Mr.  Rison  revealed  that  a 
subscriber  received  a  good  pa-  quick  count  on  the  price  range 
per  and  Molesworth  would  be  of  weeklies  shows  75%  are  get- 
fined  10  cents.  For  each  such  ting  more  than  5<  and  none  are 
improper  delivery  the  carrier  selling  below  that  price.  Prom 
would  get  a  yellow  slip  and  if  a  study  of  414  ABC  weeklies, 
10  yellow  slips,  representing  as  three  were  getting  15^;  210— 
many  complaints,  should  be  is-  10^;  19 — 8^;  60 — 7c;  5  at  6c 
sued,  the  contract  could  be  and  115  still  getting  5^.  There 
terminated.  In  case  of  a  serious  were  one  each  at  25^  and  13^ 
complaint  the  newspaper’s  but  none  at  9^. 
representative  would  take  the  • 

newsboy  to  the  customer’s  2  Join  7c  List 

A  FV,  WASHINGTON,  Pa. 

The  publisher  fixed  the  re¬ 
tail  price  of  the  paper.  If  pay¬ 
ments  for  subscriptions  were 
received  in  advance,  the  pay 


METRO 


60  Modison  Ave. 
New  York  16,  N.  Y 


The  price  of  the'  Observer 
(morning)  and  Reporter  (eve¬ 
ning)  was  raised  to  7c  per 
ment  could  be  made  either  to  copy,  4?c  per  week  on  March 
the  appellant  or  to  Molesworth,  12.  Carriers  and  dealers  pay 
but  Molesworth  was  obligated  $5  per  hundred. 
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Mailing-room  costs  going  up? 

Bring  them  down  with  a  SIGNODE 
Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machine 


first  Y 
choice  of 
more  than 
350 

newspapers 

world-wide 


If  your  daily  press  run  is  50,000  or  more,  one  or  more  Signode  Automatic  Wire 
Tying  Machines  can  help  you  make  permanent  reductions  in  mailing-room  oper* 
ating  costs. 

You  can  effect  reductions  in  labor  costs,  use  your  manpower  most  efficiently, 
meet  all  delivery  deadlines,  and  assure  your  customers  of  tight,  windproof 
bundles  with  added  protection  against  pilferage. 

Today,  350  newspapers  all  over  the  world  are  using  Signode  machines — many 
of  them  continuously  for  more  than  30  years!  In  fact,  the  reputation  of  Signode’s 
machines  for  dependability  is  so  widely  accepted,  that  over  30  newspapers  with 
circulations  in  the  area  of  50,000  use  only  ONE  machine. 

Find  out  for  yourself  how  Signode  has  eliminated  the  causes  of  tie*ups — how 
these  heavier,  sturdier  wire  tying  machines  can  put  your  mailing-room  cost  savings 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Write: 

SIGNODE 

Steel  Strapping  Company 

— - —  2666  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  47,  III. 

4€cU  mcciHA  iectcUt^  <h 


Ofticet  Coast  to  Coost. 

In  Canodki:  Conodion  Stool  Stropping  Cc.,  ltd. 
Montrool  •  Toronto 

Foroign  Subsidiorios  ond  OisfrilHitors  World-Wido 
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PHOMOTION 


Trees,  Seeds,  Eggs— 
PR  Has  Springy  Zest 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Spring  is  in  the  air — and  in 
the  promotion,  too. 

At  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  Her¬ 
ald-Leader  promoted  a  “Beauti- 
fy-the-Community”  tree  sale 
several  weeks  ago.  Trees,  well 
started,  were  offered  at  just  $1 
apiece. 

Promotion  Manager  Ed  Temp- 
lin  thinks  “our  sale  should 
complete  with  the  shortest  on 
record — 6,100  trees  sold  in  two 
hours  and  45  minutes.” 

From  what  Ed  tells  us,  other 
newspapers  have  made  success¬ 
ful  use  of  this  tree  promotion, 
which  strikes  us  as  being  as 
fine  a  community  improvement 
promotion  as  you  can  find.  He 
reports  that  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Joxirnal  sold  10,- 
000  trees  last  year,  although  the 
Louisville  sale  took  several 
days. 

The  Heiald-Leader  limited  its 
sale  to  10  to  a  customer.  Its 
original  order  of  3,500  trees  had 
to  be  increased  to  6,100  after 


retailers  like 

FAMOUSBRAND 
MAT  SERVICE 

that’s  why  it’s 
so  easy  to  sell! 

Beat  last  year  for  May 
and  June!  Sell  thousands 
of  extra  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  with  pre-written 
gift  pages  for  Mother’s 
Day,  Father’s  Day,  June 
Brides,  and  Graduation! 
Mats,  copy,  headings, 
layouts  —  everything  — 
included!  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices  today. 


early  soundings  indicated  the 
sale  would  be  a  big  success. 
The  paper  was  forced  to  limit 
its  total  sale  to  6,100  only  be¬ 
cause  it  couldn’t  get  more  trees. 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
and  Times  Herald  welcomed  in 
Spring  by  sending  garden  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  packet  of  “sales” 
seed.  Instructions  were  to 
“plant  March  4,  1956” — date  of 
the  paper’s  spring  garden  issu-^ 
— “hlooms  March,  April,  May.” 

This  promotion  “certainly 
has  done  a  terrific  job  for  us,” 
reports  Promotion  Manager 
Joe  Lynch,  “and  caused  con¬ 
siderable  comment  from  adver¬ 
tisers.  It  is  another  examnle 
of  promotion  that  not  only 
speaks  but  shouts  the  language 
of  the  prospect.” 

The  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press  won  the  biggest  attention 
it  ever  has  won  at  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Seed  Fair  and  Food  Show 
when  it  sponsored  a  “big  egg” 
contest  this  year. 

Some  140  eggs  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  were  entered  by  poul- 
I  trymen  within  a  90-mile  radius 
I  of  London.  Entries  were  limited 
j  to  chicken  eggs.  The  champion 
I  big  egg,  which  won  a  $25  prize, 

;  weighed  1%  ounces,  nearly  four 
I  times  the  Canadian  standard 
I  for  grade  A  large  eggs. 

!  Art  Cartier,  the  paper’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer,  promoted 
the  contest  for  two  weeks  be- 
:  fore  the  fair  through  newspa¬ 
per  ads  and  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

Real  fine  *rilin 

There’s  real  pleasure — all  too 
rare  in  promotion — in  a  piece 
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-IN  58  CITIES  OVER  THE  U.  S.  A. 

you'll  Rnd  qualified,  factory  trained  men 
...  all  on  24  hour  call.  For  day  or  night 
service  coll  ClIFFSIOE  4-7500, 


HARRY  VOLR  JR.  ART  STUDIO  1  Cfcl«e-Wcstinfihouse 

400  Graphic  Arts  Building  ^  ^ 


400  Graphic  Arts  Building 
PIcasantville,  New  Jersey 


CUNC  iiicTtic  MANueacTuime  coMeaNT 
3405  WmI  47iIi  CNkefe  32.  Wiwi> 

Let  Anfelet  17,  CeMemie  •  New  Yerli  17,  New  YeHi 


Hustle  and  Bustle 
Can  Be  Dangerous 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

At  a  newsroom  staff  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
Herald  and  News,  Bill  Jenk¬ 
ins,  managing  editor,  warned 
staffers  to  be  careful  in 
showing  visitors,  particularly 
school  children,  through  the 
composing  room,  because  full 
skirts  and  loose  coats  have 
a  tendency  to  get  caught  in 
the  machines  or  disengage 
l  olls  of  tape  running  through 
linecasters. 

“One  of  these  days,  we’re 
liable  to  have  an  eighth 
grader  come  out  in  type  and 
some  of  our  readers  aren’t 
going  to  like  it,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

that  comes  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer.  It  takes 
off  from  a  story  clipped  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  about 
how  Philadelphia  executives, 
tired  of  losing  money  through 
sloppy  and  illegible  writing, 
were  going  back  to  school  to 
re-learn  how  to  write  legibly. 

What  the  Inquirer  here  of¬ 
fers  is  a  short  course  for  ac¬ 
count  executives  in  “the  fine 
art  of  ’ritin — legibly  and  logic¬ 
ally”  advertising  orders  for  the 
Inquirer.  It  does  this  through  a 
series  of  school-book  panels  of 
drawings  and  simple  text.  This 
is  the  kind  of  promotion  that 
makes  its  point  by  making  the 
reader  chuckle — and  you  can’t 
hardly  get  that  kind  of  pro¬ 
motion  no  more. 

Second  Gtdd  Rush 

For  nearly  a  year,  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News 
has  been  promoting  “Califor¬ 
nia’s  second  gold  rush”  to  point 
up  its  market’s  big  gains  in 
population — 7091 — and  buying 
power — 100%. 

Now,  to  drive  the  point  home 
that  the  Mercuiy-News  is  “a 
sweet  buy.”  Public  Relations 
Director  Daniel  K.  Stem  is  us¬ 
ing  what  strikes  us  as  a  mighty 
clever  gimmick.  He  is  mailing 
gold  nuggets  in  miniature  gold¬ 
miner’s  pans  to  some  1200  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  over  the 
country. 

“For  the  past  month,”  Dan 
tells  us,  “we  have  been  break¬ 
ing  up  250  pounds  of  high 
quality  chocolate — some  9000 
pieces — and  wrapping  them  in 
gold  foil,  and  placing  them  in 
small  pans  along  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  our  market  and  cir¬ 
culation.  We  think  this  might 
prove  to  be  a  good  conversation 
piece  and  a  prestige-builder.” 


High  Interest 
In  Sports  Page 
Is  Indicated 

For  the  first  time  since  tele¬ 
vision  became  a  box  office  head¬ 
ache,  all  of  the  major  sports 
enjoyed  increases  in  attendance 
in  the  United  States  during 
1955,  according  to  the  annual 
Survey  on  Sports  Attendance 
compiled  by  the  publishers  of 
the  Morning  Telegraph  and 
Daily  Racing  Form. 

“This  latest  rating  of  the 
various  sports,  according  to 
spectator  appeal,  should  be  of 
tremendous  interest  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  who  spend  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  each  year  to  promote  their 
products  via  newspaper  sports 
pages,  sports  magazines  and 
radio  and  television  sport  pro¬ 
grams,”  said  Leo  Waldman, 
general  advertising  manager  of 
the  Telegraph. 

A  recap  of  the  official  attend¬ 
ance  figures  for  1955  reveals 
that  for  the  fourth  successive 
year  Racing  was  the  No.  1  spec¬ 
tator  sport,  with  a  total  at¬ 
tendance  of  50,473,402  fans. 
Thoroughbred  racing  attracted 
31,230,724  spectators,  while  har¬ 
ness  racing  drew  19,242,678,  a 
rise  of  189,892  over  1954.  In 
1940  racing  attendance  na¬ 
tionally  was  8,500,000. 

Baseball,  which  lost  its  spec¬ 
tator  leadership  to  racing  for 
the  first  time  in  1952,  enjoyed 
a  good  year  at  the  box  office  in 
the  two  major  leagues,  but  this 
gain  was  offset  when  the  minor 
circuits  again  suffered  losses 
at  the  turnstiles.  All  of  organ¬ 
ized  baseball  attracted  a  total 
attendance  of  35,660,208.  The 
two  major  leagues  had  a  com¬ 
bined  total  of  16,617,383,  a  rise 
of  681,500  (thanks  to  Kansas 
City,  which  had  an  increase  of 
1,088,388). 

Football,  both  college  and 
professional,  enjoyed  the  larg¬ 
est  box  office  increase  of  all 
the  sports,  drawing  a  combined 
total  of  15,833,016  spectators — 
680,846  more  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

• 

111  Association  Joh 

Balti.moke,  Md. 

W.  Melvin  Street,  formerly 
on  the  business  staff  of  the 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sun¬ 
day  American,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  executive  secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  PuIh 
lishers  Association  at  Syracuse. 
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TELETYPE  CORPORATION 


Weitern  Electric  Company 


tVoVo  You  he’d  PlYwn 

itmumsBt  iHosEXii(pe-Ki^^. 


The  word  "Teletype”  is  a  registered 
trade-mark  and  is  properly  used  only 
when  referring  to  the  printed  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  made  by  the  Teletype 
Corporation.  It  should  always  be  spelled 
with  a  capital  "T.”  If  you  are  unable  to 
use  the  complete  expression,  "Teletype 
printer,”  we’d  appreciate  your  using  the 
word  "teleprinter”  or  "teletypewriter.” 


The  word  "Teletypesetter”  is  a  registered 
trade-mark  and  is  properly  used  only 
when  referring  to  the  equipment  manu¬ 
factured  and  supplied  by  the  Teletype¬ 
setter  Corporation.  So  please  always  spell 
"Teletypesetter”  with  a  capital  "T.”  When 
space  is  limited  or  to  avoid  repetition, 
you  may  find  it  convenient  to  use  the 
contraction,  "TTS.” 


TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 
2752  N.  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


4100  Fullerton  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 
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Cost-Cutting 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

not  the  answer  to  our  cost  prob¬ 
lems,”  he  asserted.  “We  are 
faced  with  the  real  problem  of 
public  dissatisfaction  with  an 
inferior  product.  It’s  time  the 
publishers  realized  that  we 
must  take  steps  toward  mak¬ 
ing  a  quality  product  even  if 
it  means  passing  along  the  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  We  cannot  overcome 
cost  increases  with  a  deteriorat¬ 
ing  product.” 

Mr.  Deal  explained  that  all 
35  department  executives  of  the 
’round-the-clock  Norfolk  news¬ 
paper  operation  pai-ticipate  in 
conferences  on  all  phases  of  the 
business. 

Hundreds  of  tons  of  dead 
metal  were  removed  fi*om  the 
plant  after  a  painstaking  metal 
inventory,  Mr.  Deal  advised.  All 
base  material  is  made  fresh 
every  day. 

Newsprint  Prom  Abroad 

Between  conference  sessions, 
delegates  visited  the  Sunpapers’ 
multi-million-dollar  ultra-mod¬ 
ern  plant  where  they  observed 
the  battery  of  32  Hoe  units  in 
operation  on  daily  and  Sunday 
sections.  Of  particular  interest 


was  the  use  and  quality  of 
newsprint  from  West  Germany 
and  Austria  which  is  supple¬ 
menting  the  domestic  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  supplies. 

In  the  light  of  experiences 
in  last  summer’s  floods,  when 
a  “good  neighbor”  policy  helped 
to  keep  newspapers  publishing, 
Herbert  Taylor  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times  gave 
details  of  a  survey  he  has  made 
into  auxiliary  power  plants.  A 
150  kw  unit,  either  diesel  or 
gasoline,  would  cost  between 
$10,000  and  $12,000  but  would 
be  comparable  to  insurance 
against  cessation  of  business  at 
a  cost  of  about  $1,000  a  year, 
he  estimated. 

If  made  up  as  a  mobile  unit, 
Mr.  Taylor  said,  several  news¬ 
papers  in  an  area  might  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  cost.  In  this 
connection  Mr.  Min  tun  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  reminded  that  the  dis¬ 
astrous  flood  of  1936  cost  the 
Press  a  million  dollars.  Press¬ 
room  show  windows  have  since 
been  eliminated  in  favor  of  a 
floodproofing  installation. 

Mr.  Taylor  advised  that  the 
first  step  should  be  a  check  as 
to  the  provisions  of  the  local 
utility’s  contract.  Some  agree¬ 
ments,  he  cautioned,  forbid  the 
use  of  auxiliary  power  facili¬ 
ties,  but  generally  the  utility 


company  will  cooperate  to  make 
an  exception  in  an  emergency. 

Great  interest  was  shown  in 
a  film  presented  by  William 
G.  Dodge,  International  Paper 
Co.  engineer,  which  illustrated 
the  variety  of  slipshod  meth¬ 
ods  used  to  handle  newsprint. 
The  scenes  were  taken  mostly 
in  plants  of  newspapers  which 
use  1,000  tons  or  less  annually. 
This  group,  Mr.  Dodge  said, 
accounts  for  about  75%  of  the 
total  number  of  pages. 

In  contrast  to  the  mishan¬ 
dling  of  rolls,  the  film  also  gave 
some  pointers  on  specially-con¬ 
trived  devices  to  prevent  or 
minimize  damage  to  rolls.  One 
item  that  aroused  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  was  a  metal  shoe  for 
placing  under  the  ends  of  rolls 
so  that  breakage  is  elim¬ 
inated  on  a  tipover  when  box¬ 
cars  are  unloaded.  This  device, 
Mr.  Dodge  said,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  IP  representa¬ 
tives. 

Portable  color  ink  fountains, 
of  which  four  different  models 
were  exhibited,  were  promoted 
for  use  among  smaller  papers. 
Richard  E.  Lewis,  manager  of 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment,  told  of  techniques  that 
have  been  developed  to  achieve 
standardization  in  color. 

Scan-a-Sizer  Saves  Time 

Successful  use  of  the  Scan- 
A-Sizer,  which  can  enlarge  or 
reduce  copy,  was  reported  by 
Quinton  E.  Beauge,  executive 
editor  of  the  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Sun-Gazette,  which  has 
the  first  pre-production  model. 
As  against  25  minutes  for  a 
Scan-A-Graver  cut  that  re¬ 
quires  a  copying  job  beforehand, 
the  new  machine  prepares  a 
cut  in  9  minutes. 

The  flat  picture  table  of  the 
Scan-A-Sizer,  Mr.  Beauge  said, 
has  enabled  the  Sun-Gazette  to 
reproduce  some  brittle  and  old 
pictures  without  fear  of  dam¬ 
age  from  too  much  handling. 
Two  engravings  of  each  picture 
are  made  and  they  are  applied 
to  the  press  cylinders  for  di¬ 
rect  printing.  A  special  tandem 
unit  is  under  development. 

A  dozen  large  newspapers 
are  about  ready  to  adopt  the 
packless  mat  which  ANPA  La¬ 
boratory  has  developed  with 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Roy  W.  Prince,  ANPA 
technical  research  director.  The 
Mat  Pak  will  cost  not  more 
than  28'/2C  a  sheet. 

* 

Radio  in  Photo  Cars 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  two-way  radio  system  has 
been  installed  in  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press  photo  cars. 


If  YOU  HURRY... 

THERE’S  STILL  TIME  FOR  YOU  TO 
HAVE  YOUR  CLASSIFIED  AD  IN 

Editor  &  Publisher's 


Copy  must  be  received  before  Mar.  23rd. 

NEED  HELP?  NEED  A  JOB? 

Do  you  have  Equipment  or 
Publications  For  Sale? 

The  A.N.P.A.  OWL  can  help  you  with  these 
and  many  other  services.  For  details— or  help 
with  your  Ad  contact: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Department 
1708  Times  Tower 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Phone  BRyont  9-3052 


THE  A.N.P.A.  ( 


UN  Reports 
Newsprint 
Use  Rising 

The  1955  edition  of  the 
United  Nations  Statistical 
Yearbook,  just  published,  con¬ 
tains  tables  showing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newsprint  in  23 
countries,  the  consumption  of 
newsprint — total  and  per  capi- 
ta — in  79  countries  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  daily  newspapers  in 
nearly  130  countries. 

1954  Figures 

In  1954,  the  world  produced 
about  10,130  thousand  metric 
tons  of  newsprint.  (No  figures 
for  Russia.)  In  the  same  year 
the  United  States  took  about 
5,483  thousand  metric  tons — 70 
per  cent  more  than  the  average 
for  the  prewar  period  1935- 
1939 — and  the  United  Kingdom 
some  838  thousand  metric  tons, 
about  one-third  less  than  the 
average  for  1935-1939  but  72 
per  cent  more  than  the  average 
for  1946-1950.  The  next  most 
important  consuming  countries 
in  1954  were  Japan  with  424 
thousand  metric  tons,  Canada 
with  407  thousand  metric  tons 
and  France  and  Western  Ger- 
many  with  around  350  thousand 
metric  tons. 

Per  Capita  Use 

In  1954,  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  was  highest  in  the  United 
States  (33.8  kilos),  Canada 
(26.8  kilos),  Australia  (24.1 
kilos).  New  Zealand  (18.2 
kilos)  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  (16.4  kilos);  the  prewar 
(1935-1939  average)  relative 
order  had  been  United  King¬ 
dom  (26.4  kilos).  United  States 
(25.1  kilos),  Australia  (24.3 
kilos).  New  Zealand  (21.0  kilos) 
and  Canada  (15.9  kilos). 

In  1954  or  1955,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  daily  newspapers  per 
1,000  inhabitants  was  highest 
in  the  United  Kingdom  (570 
copies)  —  where  the  postwar 
drop  in  newsprint  supplies  had 
entailed  a  drastic  cut  in  the 
size  of  newspapers  compared 
with  prewar — followed  by  Swe¬ 
den  (459  copies),  Norway  (438 
copies),  Australia  (405  copies) 
and  Japan  (400  copies).  The 
United  States  is  shown  with  a 
circulation  of  339  copies  per 
1,000  inhabitants  in  1955.  'The 
Statistical  Yearbook  notes  that 
these  daily  newspapers  may 
vary  in  size  from  a  single  sheet 
to  50  or  more  pages  (as  in  the 
United  States). 
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UP  Papers’ 
Editors  Plan 
Association 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Preliminary  steps  for  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  United  Press  edi¬ 
tors  of  Pennsylvania  were 
taken  at  a  dinner  meeting  here 
last  week. 

A  committee  was  appointed 
during  a  meeting  at  which 
awards  were  presented  to  2j 
newspapers  served  continuously 
by  the  United  Press  for  periods 
ranging  from  20  to  42  years. 

G.  A.  Harshman,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Sharon 
Herald,  named  a  steering  com¬ 
mittee  of  19  representatives  of 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  to 
draw  up  organization  plans  for 
presentation  to  editors  of  news¬ 
papers  seiwed  by  UP  news 
wires  at  the  May  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  at  University 
Park. 

Steering  Committee 

Named  to  the  steering  com¬ 
mittee  were:  Herman  Reifsny- 
der,  Altoona  Mirror;  Jack  Ma¬ 
lone,  Beaver  Valley  Times; 
Fred  Ritter,  Bethlehem  Globe- 
Times;  James  M.  Driscoll,  Ccm- 
nellsville  Courier;  Joseph  Will, 
Erie  Dispatch;  Errol  Derby, 
Greensburg  Tribune  -  Review ; 
James  R.  Doran,  Harrisburg 
News;  John  H.  Biddle,  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  News;  John  D.  DeBiase, 
Jersey  Shore  Herald;  John  J. 
James,  Johnstown  Tribune- 
Democrat;  Wayne  B.  Owen, 
Kittanning  Leader  -Times; 
Theodore  L.  Stevenson,  Maha- 
noy  City  Record- American; 
Harry  R.  Pore,  Monessen  Inde¬ 
pendent;  Barton  E.  Richards, 
New  Castle  News;  J.  Bay  Hunt, 
Philadelphia  Daily  News; 
Charles  Pierson,  Pittsburgh 
Press;  Edward  J.  Gerrity, 
Scrantom.  Times;  G,  A.  Harsh¬ 
man,  Sharon  Herald;  and  Guy 
Day,  Washington  Reporter. 

• 

Nepro  Debs  Layout 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


PRELIMINARY  steps  for  formation  of  an  association  of  United  Press  client  editors  of  Pennsylvania  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  group  meeting:  Left  to  right,  around  table — Joseph  Will,  Erie  Dispatch;  William  C.  Payette, 
UP  staff;  Gerald  A.  Harshman,  Sharon  Herald;  C.  Fred  Ritter,  Bethlehem  Globe-Times;  Errol  Derby,  Greens¬ 
burg  Tribune-Review;  J.  Ray  Hunt,  Philadelphia  Daily  News;  Lloyd  Lukens,  Bethlehem  Globe-Times;  and 

Gerald  J.  Rock.  UP. 


MEs  to  Attend 
API  Seminar 
March  19-30 

Newspapermen  whose  aver¬ 
age  experience  is  25  years  will 
participate  in  a  seminar  for 
managing  editors  and  news  edi¬ 
tors  at  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Columbia  University, 
March  19-30, 

Four  members  are  from  the 
West  Coast,  six  from  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  seven  from  the  South, 
four  from  the  East,  three  from 
New  England  and  three  from 
Canada.  The  members  are: 

F«ed  Bills,  executive  editor,  Daven¬ 
port  (Iowa)  Daily  Times. 

Mykon  V.  Depew,  manaKini;  editor, 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Leonard  G.  Feldmann,  manaRitiK 
editor,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 

William  Forst,  managing  editor, 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province. 

George  Grace,  managing  editor,  Sud¬ 
bury  (Ont.)  Daily  Star. 

Charles  G.  ()riffo,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  news  editor,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star. 

Lee  Grimes,  managing  editor,  Ox¬ 
nard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier. 

William  A.  Hackney,  managing 
editor  (.Sunday  edition).  High  Point, 
(X.  C.)  Enterprise. 

Louis  C.  Harris,  executive  news 
editor,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and 
Herald. 

Lawrence  G.  Hauck,  assistant  news 
editor.  Sew  York  Times. 

Forrest  J.  Kilmer,  managing  editor. 


Edge  R.  Reid,  associate  editor  and 
managing  editor,  Columbus  (Ga.)  En¬ 
quirer. 

F.  Gunby  Rule,  Sunday  editor, 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 

Ross  Smith,  editor,  Ashtabula 
(Ohio)  Star-Beacon. 

Richard  D.  Smyser,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Oak  Ridger,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Charles  H.  Spilman,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin. 

S.  C.  Stewart,  managing  editor. 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif. 

C.  B.  Thornton,  Jr.,  news  editor, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News. 

William  W.  Vosburgh  Jr.,  editorial 
director,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can  and  American. 

Christopher  Young,  chief  of  copy 
desk,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator. 

Besides  taking  part  in  19 
seminar  sessions  of  three  hours 
each,  the  members  will  be 
guests  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  the  United 
Press. 

The  seminar  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  J.  Montgomery  Curtis, 
Institute  director. 


His  37th  Paper 

Bayard,  N.  M. 

David  L.  Watson,  publisher 
of  the  Deming  Graphic  and 
Headlight,  has  established  37 
newspapers  in  his  journalistic 
career.  No.  37  is  the  weeklv 
Copper  Country  News,  which 
made  its  bow  here  Feb.  9  dur¬ 
ing  New  Mexico’s  worst  bliz¬ 
zard. 


Texas  Museum 
Project  Voted 

Brenham,  Tex. 

Texas  newspapers  are  open¬ 
ing  their  columns  to  contrib¬ 
utors  to  a  million-dollar  mu¬ 
seum  of  Texas  history,  and 
newspaper  pages  carrying  the 
names  of  donors  will  be  treated 
for  peimanence  and  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the  projected  mu¬ 
seum. 

Texas  Press  Association  board 
members,  at  their  recent  mid¬ 
winter  meeting,  accepted  a  pro¬ 
posal  by  the  Texas  Independ¬ 
ence  Day  organization  through 
its  executive  director,  Tom  S. 
Whitehead,  publisher  of  the 
Brenham  Banner-Press.  The 
museum  will  be  located  at  his¬ 
toric  Washington-on-the-Brazos, 
“birthplace  of  Texas.” 

The  campaign  got  under 
way  March  2,  120th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Texas 
Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  will  end  April  21,  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  through  which  Texas 
won  her  freedom  from  Mexico. 

• 

Truman  to  Speak 
At  Awards  Dinner 

Former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  will  address  the  Over- 


For  the  first  time  in  local 
history  a  daily  newspaper  has 
published  Negro  debutante  pic¬ 
tures.  The  Times-Star,  March 
10,  carried  a  group  photo  of  14 
young  women  being  presented 
to  society  by  Theodore  Berry, 
Cincinnati’s  colored  vicemayor, 
during  the  first  annual  Negro 
debutante  cotillion  at  the  Es¬ 
quire  Club,  Castle  Farm. 


Davenport  (Iowa)  Morning  Democrat. 

R.  M.  Long,  night  managing  editor, 
Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle. 

Karl  R.  McElroy,  managing  editor, 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal  an<l 
Her  aid- A  mcrican. 

Ottrell  Miller,  news  editor,  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Press. 

John  W.  Moran,  managing  editor, 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 

Eugene  Price,  managing  editor, 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  Setvs- Argus. 

Philip  H.  Price,  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Washington  (D.C.)  5/ar. 

Lewis  H.  Puryear,  managing  editor, 
.9aB  Pedrj  (Calif.)  News-Pilot. 


Bassett  on  Tour 

Ben  Bassett,  foreign  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Press,  is 
on  a  ‘round-the-world  survey  of 
news  operations.  He  went  first 
to  Japan.  He  will  be  gone  until 
early  May.  Meanwhile  Art  Wolf 
is  directing  the  New  York  for¬ 
eign  desk. 


seas  Press  Club’s  17th  annual 
awards  dinner  April  3  in  New 
York  City,  it  is  announced  by 
OPC  President  Louis  P.  Loch- 
ner.  The  dinner  will  take 
place  in  the  grand  ballroom  of 
the  Sheraton  Astor  Hotel.  Win¬ 
ners  of  awards  are  currently 
being  chosen  by  the  1,500  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  members 
throughout  the  world. 
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Paper  Loses 
Fight  Against 
‘Fronting’ 


Court  Rejects 
Rehiring  Order 


Torrence  Wins 
Union  Election 


Newspapers 
Get  Interest 


Pressmen’s  Home,  Tenn. 

All  officers  of  the  Interna-  T|-|  T'AA  lllltipf 

nnni  Prinfincr  PrpssmAn  nrnl  AH  A  V  V^LALld; 


Assistants’  Union  of  North 
America  have  been  reelected 


Madison,  Wii. 


Chicago 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
here  has  unanimously  denied  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 

order  requiring  the  Marion  Madison  newspaper! 

(Ind.)  Chronicle  and  Leader-  for  another  four-year  term,  ac-  Camtal  Times  and  the  Wti. 

tft  i-oinei-afo  a  fnrmpr  cording  to  an  announcement  by  i  iriws  ana  tne  iru. 

mpmher  of  its  comnosin?  room  union’s  board  of  electors,  State  Journal,  throQ|^ 

member  of  its  composing  loom  referendum  election  took  their  ownership  in  radio  sU- 

statt,  jg  tion  WIBA,  may  soon  be  sub. 

•  4.  -i.  ,  r  The  court’s  ruling  stated,  in  Reelected  without  onposition  stantial  stockholders  in  televi* 

un\"n  acttv^t  ^  ^  or  part:  “Upon  careful  review  of  werrpTesideiTt  ThLarKiT-  sion  station  WMTV,  channel  33, 

the  record,  we  are  satisfied  that  wody  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Gerald  A.  Bartell,  president 
The  National  Labor  Relations  neither  the  trial  examiner’s  nor  George  L.  Googe  of  Pressmen’s  of  Bartell  Television  Corpon- 
Board  issued  the  order  in  1954  the  board’s  finding  support  the  Home;  Vicepresidents  Alexan-  tion,  owners  of  the  TV  station, 

latter’s  order.” 


Washington 
The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
has  upheld  2  to  1  a  government 
order  that  the  Paterson  (N.J.) 
Evening  News  cease  discrimin- 


on  complaint  of  nine  employes. 
It  directed  the  company  to 
cease  discharging  employes  for 
joining  a  union  or  otherwise  in¬ 
terfering  with  their  right  to 
self  organization.  Three  dis¬ 
charged  employes  were  ordered 
reinstated  and  six  others  were 
reimbursed  for  pay  lost  through 
unfair  practices. 

The  company  had  argued 
that  the  complaining  workers 
were  merely  “fronting”  for 
the  Intemational  Typographical 
Union,  which  was  not  entitled 
to  board  services  because  its 
officers  had  not  signed  non¬ 
communist  affidavits. 

The  court  found,  however, 
that  individuals  are  entitled  to 
file  complaints  even  though 
some  incidental  benefit  may 
flow  to  a  non-complying  union. 

Circuit  Judge  Wilbur  K.  Mil¬ 
ler  dissented  from  the  majority 
ruling.  He  said  he  is  convinced 
the  employes  were  not  really 
seeking  redress  of  personal 
grievances  but  only  “to  further 
the  interests  of  the  non-comply¬ 
ing  union  which  could  not  itself 
invoke  the  processes  of  the 
board.” 


The  case  involved  dismissal 
of  Lynn  E.  Boyd,  composing 
room  employe  and  membe’- 
of  International  Typographical 
Union,  on  March  8,  1954.  The 
Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  con¬ 
tended  that  Mr.  Boyd  was  dis¬ 
charged  for  not  performing  his 
duties. 

The  local  union  charged  that 
Boyd  had  been  dismissed  for 
union  activity  and  an  NLRB 
trial  examiner,  following  a 


der  J.  Rohan  of  Washington,  announced  that  the  board  of  di. 
D.  C.,  Anthony  J.  DeAndrade  rectors  for  the  combined  group 


of  Boston,  Walter  J.  Turner  of 
Los  Angeles  and  F.  W.  Maxted 
of  Aldei'shot,  Ont. 

The  only  contested  office  was 
that  of  the  vicepresidency  rep¬ 
resenting  the  newspaper  press¬ 
room  workers  in  which  the  in¬ 
cumbent,  Jack  P.  Torrence,  de¬ 
feated  Ross  W.  Bonham  by  a 
vote  of  932  to  321.  Both  men 
are  Chicago  members. 


will  include  William  T.  Evju« 
and  George  R.  Stevenson  of  the 
Capital  Times,  Don  Anderson 
and  Roy  Matson  of  the  State 
Journal. 

Mr.  Evjue,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Capital  Times,  said, 
“During  the  years  we  were 
fighting  for  a  VHF  channel,  the 
Madison  area  became  a  UHF 
market  with  100%  circulation. 
Combined  with  WIBA,  our 
pioneer  NBC  radio  station. 


cause  of  alleged  concerted  ac¬ 
tivities  with  other  employes  for 
the  purpose  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining. 

The  trial  examiner,  however, 
found  the  record  did  not  con¬ 
tain  substantial  evidence  show¬ 
ing  that  Boyd’s  discharge  was 
intended  to  or  had  the  effect  of 
discouraging  membership  in 
ITU.  The  NLRB  disagreed  with 
the  latter  finding  and  went  be¬ 
fore  the  appeals  court  to  obtain 


for  j 
of  I 


lengthy  hearing,  found  that  170  NeffrO  PaDCFS:  WMTV  will  give  Madison  the 
Boyd  had  been  discharged  b'*-  O  ^  additional  public  service 

Year’s  Drop  of  11  7  7'''  f’T" 

*  Mr.  Anderson,  publisher 

the  State  Journal,  said  “We 
hope  to  extend  newspaper  sup¬ 
port  and  cooperation  into  every 
phase  of  the  operation.” 

The  proposed  merger  is  sub¬ 
country-wide  poll  conducted  by  ^  approval  by  the  stock- 

the  Lincoln  University  depart-  holders  of  the  corporation  and 
ment  of  journalism  arrived  at  ^y  the  Federal  Communications 
a  total  of  179  papers.  Commission. 

Fifteen  Negro  newspapers  • 

are  published  in  Alabama,  i 

an  order  for  an  enforcement  of  jgads  the  country.  Only  Efficiency  Discharge 

its  order  reinstating  Boyd  to  three  other  states  number  pa-  Upheld  by  Arbiter 

double  figures — Cali- 


JEFFERSON  CiTY,  Mo. 
There  are  11  fewer  Negro 
newspapers  operating  in  the 
United  States  today  than  there 
were  a  year  ago.  The  annual 


his  former  job. 


IS  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  WORN  OUT,  AFTER 
MUCH  OFFICE  USE,  WHEH  IT  REACHES 
YOUR  DESK? 

Then  why  not  subscribe  now  and  have  a  copy  of 
E&P  sent  to  your  home  each  week?  It  will  pay 
you  to  have  a 
“Fresh”  copy  de¬ 
livered  to  your 
home  where  re¬ 
laxation  and  E&P 
easy-chair  read¬ 
ing  go  hand-in- 
hand. 


$6.50  U.  S.  &  Canada ;  all  other 
coantries  $10.00. 

Please  enclose  cheek 


pers 

fomia  and  Tennessee  with  12 
each,  and  Texas,  with  11. 

The  179  total  includes  two 
dailies,  five  semi-weeklies, 
three  bi-weeklies  and  169  week¬ 
lies,  They  have  a  combined 
weekly  circulation  of  1,939,750. 

The  last  Negro  newspaper  to 
be  established  is  a  daily — the 
Daily  Defender  at  Chicago. 
The  Daily  World  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  was  founded  in  1932. 


Sunday  Price  Up 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Price  of  the  Great  Falls  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  was  increased  to 


. j  15c  a  copy  March  4.  Sunday  edi- 

I  tions  had  been  increased  from 

Address  . j  5  to  10c  several  years  ago.  Ad- 

I  vance  subscription  rates  by  car- 
. Zone. . .State. .. .  |  j.jgj.  jn  gj^y  '^ere  increased 


aty 


I  from  $15  to  $17. 


Discharge  of  a  circulator  for 
“efficiency”  reasons  by  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Times  was  recent¬ 
ly  upheld  by  an  arbitration 
chairman,  who  denied  the 
Guild’s  contention  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  may  not  eliminate  a  job 
for  the  purpose  of  efficiency, 
distributing  the  duties  to  other 
employes  and  independent  con¬ 
tractors. 

Chairman  Frank  R.  Uible  held 
that  “efficiency”  could  be  i 
“just  and  sufficient  cause”  for 
the  discharge  of  Arthur  Schodt, 
a  member  of  the  Times  circu¬ 
lation  staff.  “To  hold  other¬ 
wise,”  said  the  chairman, 
“would  be  to  burden  the  pub¬ 
lisher  with  jobs  that  become 
obsolete  through  any  number  of 
changing  circumstances,  the 
failure  of  the  recognition  of 
which  would  place  the  publisher 
in  a  non-competitive  position.* 
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SAl^eS  l/l/£S 


BY  REDUCING  NIGHT-TIME 
TRAFFIC  FATALITIES 
SOMETIMES  ALMOST 
100  PER  CENT 


COTS  CRIME 


ON  A  NATION  WIDE 
AVERAGE  -  BY  AT 
LEAST  40  PER  CENT 


\  REDUCeS  t 
TRAFFIC  ACCIDENTS 

AT  NIGHT  FREQUENTLY  i 
BY  SO  PER  CENT  OR  MORE^ 


^  HELPS 
BUSINESS 

BY  INCREASING  NIGHT 
ACTIVITY  AND  WINDOW 
V  SHOPPING  ^ 


mPROOES 
REAL  ESTATE 
^  VALUES 


INCREASES 
CIVIC 
PRIDE  . 


SA  VES  ^ 
TAXPAYERS  MONEY 

BY  REDUCING  ACCIDENT 
COSTS-SAVINGS  MAY 
AMOUNT  TO  THREE  TIMES  ‘ 
THE  COST 


AIDS  THE  ^ 
POLICE  AND  FIRE 
^  DEPARTMENT  A 


/viy 

street  Lighting  a  civic  benefit 
you  can  measure  in  8  ways 

Newspapers  support  modem  street  lighting  to  promote 
public  safety  and  civic  welfare.  For  editorial  ammunition- 
mats  and  art  like  this,  traffic  and  crime  statistics, 
and  other  materials,  write: 


Street  and  HIgliway  Safety  Lighting  Bureau 


1400  TERMINAL  TOWER  •  CLEVELAND  13.  OHIO 
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Excelsior’s  de  Llano 


Parade’s  New  Fashion  Editor 


Receives  Civic  Salute 


S  Jess  Gorkin,  editor,  has 
I  announced  the  appointment 
S  of  Virginia  Pope  as  fashion 
I  editor  for  Parade. 


Mexico  City 

“This  is  a  tribute  to  the  free 
press  of  the  Americas  more 
than  to  me,”  Rodrigo  de  Llano, 
director  general  of  the  daily 
Excelsior,  declared  here  as  he 
received  international  recogni¬ 
tion  during  observance  of  his 
golden  anniversary  as  a  news¬ 
paperman. 

More  than  600  persons  at¬ 
tended  a  banquet  March  9,  the 
high-point  of  a  week-long  cel¬ 
ebration  in  honor  of  de  Llano. 
During  that  time,  thousands  of 
messages  came  from  many 
countries  congratulating  the 
veteran  newsman  on  his  50 
years’  service  in  the  profession. 

“My  trade  and  life  both  have 
been  kind  to  this  reporter,”  de 
Llano  told  the  banquet  audi¬ 
ence,  “and  I  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  surviving  the  half 
century  of  encounters  with  the 
news  story  and  the  linotype.” 

De  Llano,  66,  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  his  native  Mon¬ 
terrey,  at  the  age  of  16.  Since 
that  time  he  has  become  one  of 
the  leading  figures  in  hemis¬ 
phere  and  world  journalism  and 
has  received  many  international 
honors  for  his  preaching  and 
practice  of  press  freedom. 

At  Diaz-Root  Meeting 

His  first  job,  from  1906  to 
1908,  was  with  the  Monterrey 
News,  an  English  -  language 
paper.  He  later  came  to  Mexico 
City  where  he  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  various  Spanish-lan- 
guage  dailies.  Among  the  high¬ 
lights  of  his  first  years  as  a 
reporter  were  coverage  of  an 
interview  between  President 
Porfirio  Diaz  and  the  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  State,  Elihu  Root; 
the  rescue  of  the  Nicaraguan 
president,  Zelaya,  by  a  gun¬ 
boat;  and  the’  elaborate  Inde¬ 
pendence  Centennial  celebra¬ 
tions  throughout  Mexico. 

In  accepting  a  gold  medal  and 
a  certificate  from  the  banquet 
spokesmen,  de  Llano  said: 

“I  began  as  a  reporter  and 
after  50  years  of  news  hunting, 
I  am  pi-oud  to  think  of  myself 
still  as  a  reporter.  It  is  my  one 
great  pride.  I  must  say,  also, 
that  I  look  on  the  need  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  daily  events  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  spiiit 
young,  the  nerves  alert,  and  the 
heart  lively  .  .  . 

“The  newspaper  profession 
must  be  practiced  not  only  with 
skill,  and  pride,  but  with  joy, 
and  that  is  why  newspapermen 


are  always  people  with  beaming 
faces,  of  liberal  inclinations, 
and  democratic  convictions.  Our 
job  keeps  our  souls  young  .  .  . 

“I  have  lived  through  various 
epochs  and  styles  of  journalism, 
the  personal  newspaper,  the 
political  organ,  the  days  of  cen¬ 
sorship  and  the  days  of  press 
freedom,  to  the  modern  news¬ 
paper,  whose  main  task  is  to 
keep  the  public  informed,  hon¬ 
estly  and  fully,  and  to  inter- 
pi-et  editorially  the  significance 
of  important  happenings”  .  .  . 

At  39th  Milestone 

On  March  18,  the  600  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cooperative  com¬ 
pany  that  publishes  Excelsior 
will  gather  to  celebrate  another 
milestone  in  the  history  of  their 
newspaper — its  39th  anniversa¬ 
ry. 

Excelsior,  “The  Newspaper  of 
National  Life,”  was  founded  on 
March  18,  1917  by  a  28-year- 
old  journalistic  enterpriser,  Ra¬ 
fael  Alducin.  The  popular  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1917  had  just  been 
proclaimed  and  Mexico  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  regain  its  balance 
after  the  Revolution  of  1910 
and  its  aftermath.  Alducin 
chose  a  good  time  to  start  a 
paper  and  it  has  continued  to 
grow  in  circulation  and  prestige 
since. 

Financial  difficulties  during 
the  depression  almost  brought 
about  the  closing  of  Excelsior, 
but  the  employes  rose  to  the 
occasion  and  formed  a  cooper¬ 
ative  company  to  save  their 
source  of  income.  The  coopera¬ 
tive  was  formed  on  Feb.  2,  1932. 

Excelsior’s  average  daily  cir¬ 
culation  today  is  120,000;  Sun¬ 
day,  145,000. 

Excelsior  produces  early  and 
late  afternoon  “extras,”  both 
called  Ultimas  Noticias  de  Ex¬ 
celsior.  The  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  these  papers  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  80,000 — 50,000  for  the 
first  and  30,000  for  the  second. 
Excelsior’s  presses  also  roll  off 
six  magazines. 

De  Llano  is  publisher  and 
Gilberto  Figueroa  is  general 
manager. 

To  Cover  Wedding 

Chicago 

Patricia  Moore,  society  re¬ 
potter  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  will  assist  Paul  Ghali  in 
covering  the  Grace  Kelly  wed¬ 
ding  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service. 


I  Miss  Pope  had  a  distin- 
I  guished  career  with  the  New 
I  York  Times,  which  began  in 
I  1925.  She  was  fashion  editor 
I  from  1933  until  she  retiied 
I  in  1955. 

I  During  her  editorship  she 
I  reported  on  all  the  major 
I  openings  of  the  coutuie  in 
I  Paris,  London  and  Italy.  In 
I  1953  she  covered  the  Corona- 
I  tion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
I  for  the  Times.  The  following 
I  year  she  visited  the  indus- 
I  trial  centers  of  Germany  and 
I  wrote  about  the  styles  in 
I  clothes  and  fabrics  in  Ger- 
I  many  after  the  War. 

I  Miss  Pope  directed  the  in- 
I  ternational  fashion  shows, 
e  “Fashions  of  the  Times,” 
g  sponsored  by  the  Times  for 
M  nine  years. 

m  Since  her  retirement  Miss 

illlllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllliy^ 

Baehr  Named 
Editorial  Chief 

Harry  W.  Baehr  has  been 
named  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Ogden  R.  Reid,  president  and 
editor.  Mr.  Baehr,  who  has  been 
acting  chief  editorial  writer 
since  Jan.  1,  succeeds  August 
Heckscher,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  director  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  but  remained 
with  the  newspaper  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Reid'  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  L.  L.  Engelking 
as  assistant  chief  editorial 
writer.  Mr.  Engelking  has  been 
an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Herald  Tribune  since  1946. 

Mr.  Baehr  was  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1929  and  later  obtained  a  Ph.D. 
degree  from  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty.  He  joined  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  in  1937  as  a  feature  writer. 

Mr.  Engelking  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Texas 
in  1924.  He  joined  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  1927. 


Mrs.  J.  L.  Maloney 

Chicago 

Mrs.  Hilda  G.  Maloney,  55, 
wife  of  J.  Loy  (Pat)  Maloney, 
retired  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  died  March 
10  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 


Virginia  Pope 


Pope  has  been  active  as  fash-  1 
ion  consultant  for  various  g 
agencies.  Recently  Mayor  J 
Robert  F.  Wagner  invited  i 
her  to  be  a  member  of  the  3 
Mayor’s  Committee  for  a  f 
World  Fashion  Center.  = 


Sid  Birdsall,  Elgin 
News  Vet,  Retires 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Sidney  S.  Birdsall,  veteran 
Elgin  newspaperman,  has  re¬ 
tired  from  active  work  under 
the  benefit  provisions  of  the 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  retirement 
plan. 

Mr.  Birdsall  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  Elgin  newspapers 
since  1917,  first  by  the  old 
Elgin  Daily  News,  and  since 
1926  by  the  Courier-News.  He 
was  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
News  and  at  various  times  has 
been  city  hall  and  general  as- 
sig^nment  reporter  for  the  Cou¬ 
rier-News  of  which  he  was  also 
city  editor. 

A  native  of  Fountain  City, 
Wis.,  he  began  newspaper  work 
on  the  old  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Daily  News,  later  working  for 
a  wire  seiwice  in  Chicago  be¬ 
fore  coming  here  39  years  ago. 
• 

Students  Examine 
Capital  Coverage 

Seven  New  York  University 
journalism  seniors  made  an  on- 
the-spot  study  of  news-gather¬ 
ing  facilities  in  Washington, 
March  15-16. 

Ben  Yablonky,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts,  and  Finance,  accom¬ 
panied  the  group  on  its  field 
trip.  The  students  are  members 
of  Professor  Yablonky ’s  class 
in  “Advanced  Newspaper  Prac¬ 
tice.” 
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SplufUj  camels  ct  biu>ke/i^  bot| 


He  was  dreaming  against  the  wide  steel  window 


stainless  panels 


Ml 


D 


of  the  tower  across  the  river  of  moving  steel 


watching  the  soft  warm  stm  creep  up  the 


picked  up  her  beam  like  a  radio  tower.  / 


when  he 
It  made  him 


want  to  climb  a  flagpole  ^■  jD  ,  or  leap  a  fence 
I  /jnea  ^  oj.  t}je  doors  off  a  giant  hangar 


The  files  behind  him  had  eyes ! 

,  to  twist  railroad  spikes  bare -handed 


and  hurl  them  through  the  roof 


shares  of  stock.  But  hey! 


.  But  he  didn’t  have  muscles  of  iron  •  All  he’d  ever  done  was  buy  ten 


That  made  him  a  man  —  he  owned  a  piece  of  the  company 


U)ko  Maks  alL'fhseikutqs? 


REPUBLIC  STEEL  G*n*r«l  CI*v«lond  1.  Ohi* 
Where  diversification  creates  stability 
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of  the  product-brand  story  product-brand  message  in  a  “Interpretation  No.  16:  Com- 

Sufldoy  Comics  might  be  isolated  and  pre-  situation  which  permits  the  ics  reading  is  sometimes  an  ef- 
tr  f  ia\  sented  simply.  If  a  symbol  is  reader  to  live  vicariously  a  life  fort  to  relive  the  warmth,  se- 

{Continuea  from  page  18)  used,  it  should  have  a  single  which  interests  the  reader.  For  curity,  and  intimacy  of  child- 
;  J  ;  ~  meaning,  like  Peter  Pain’s  un-  men,  stories  about  truly  mascu-  hood  or  some  other  past  period, 

stimulation,  suspense,  and  swerving  devotion  to  the  task  line  worlds  of  the  cowboy,  the  Nostalgia  is  a  prevalent  emo- 

lution  would  become  part  of  the  causing  pain.  sailor,  and  the  fighter  become  tion. 

“Interpretation  No.  8:  The  available  vicariously  through  “Implication:  Some  attention 

“Interpretation  No.  3:  One  of  comics  art  foi-m  is  such  that  the  comics.  For  women,  worlds  might  be  given  to  the  congi-u- 
the  major  interests  of  the'  the  reader  tends  to  respond  di-  of  happy  family  life,  of  glamor-  gnce  of  the  product  message 
comics  reader  is  in  the  primary  rectly  to  the  idea.  Photographic  ous  living,  of  being  loved,  or  with  the  periods  in  life,  places, 
human  relationships  portrayed  precision  doesn’t  seem  essential  being  a  good  mother,  etc.,  might  situations,  about  which  people 
in  true-to-life  fashion  in  the  jn  conveying  ideas.  be  portrayed.  tend  to  become  nostalgic,  such 

comics.  “Implication:  The  advertise-  “Interpretation  No.  13 :  Comics  as  a  little  girl  shampooing  a 

“Implication:  The  product-  ment  in  the  comics  might  take  are  useful  to  the  reader  in  en-  doll’s  hair,  or  graduation  day. 

brand  can  be  set  in  the  context  advantage  of  the  way  in  which  abling  him  to  enjoy,  without  “Interpretation  No.  17-  The 

of  one  of  the  primary  human  comics  drawings  convey  ideas  guilt,  the  foibles,  the  troubles,  comics  reader  may  be  interested 

relationships— men  and  women,  directly,  like  exciting  glamour  the  ineptness  of  his  fellow  men.  in  learning  about  the  product, 

mother  and  daughter,  father  (Brenda  Starr)  or  unlimited  “implication:  The  product-  but  is  in  a  lazy  mood  and  not 

and  son  naughty  child  and  power  (Superman).  be  set  in  a  situation  interested  in  putting  out  any 

parent,  family  and  pet.  Story  Symbols  where  it  is  helpful  to  lovable  great  amount  of  effort. 

“Interpretation  No.  4:  Famili-  “interpretation  No.  9:  The  inept  persons— Feiarless  “Implication:  Some  thought 

arity  with  comics  chaiacters  is  predictability  or  consistence  of  Fosdick’s  hair  tonic.  might  be  given  to  making  full 


important.  Recognition  is  one  of 
the  sources  of  satisfaction  in 
comics  readership.  It  takes  a 
period  of  time  and  learning  for 


comics  characters,  story  line 


Different  Responses 


might  be  given  to  making  full 
utilization  of  the  opportunities 


and  comics  appearance  seems  “Interpretation  No.  14:  Part  which  the  cartoon  form  offers 


period  of  time  and  leamine  for  ^  reader.  of  the  comics  reading  experience  communication  of  informa- 

comics  readers  to  get  into  and  “irnphcation:  The  product-  involves  imagining  how  other  directly  and  easily.  The 

em’ov  comics  strins  brand  story  could  be  told  by  readers  might  react  to  the  read-  those  who  specialize  in 

'  ^  ^  simple  and  expected  story  lines  ing  of  specific  comics— for  e^-  writing  comics  might  be  tapped. 

Implication:  This  suggests  and  symbols  which  are  consist-  ample,  how  children  are  cor-  “Interpretation  No.  18:  Com- 
that  some  consideration  be  given  gnt  with  the  product-brand.  rupted  or  helped.  ics  reading  is  an  indulgent  ac- 

The  reader  tlvity  wMeh  »me  reader,  ea- 

drawings,  ana  symoois  wmch,  tain  basic  themes  or  plots  are  •  bt  be  given  a  chance  to  cuse  by  feeling  they ‘earned’ the 

by  repetition  over  a  Period  of  ^f  continual  interest  to  comics  ™are  the  Sspective  of  Lnm  reward, 

time,  get  incorporated  by  com-  readers  and  seem  to  be  annro  ®  perspective  oi  some 

ics  readers  into  the  family  of  priate  to  the  comics  idea  'These  worthwhile  person.  One  way  of  “Implication:  The  product- 

familiar  svmbols  and  make  the  -I _ _  this  might  be  by  depicting  brand  might  be  put  into  a  set- 


familiar  symbols  and  make  the  themes  of  plots  might  serve  as 


ad  more  meaningful. 


in  the  ad  the  response  of  differ-  ting  where  indulgence  and  s''lf- 


“ Interpretation  No.  5:  Comics  Two  examples  are  given. 


^ttings  for  advertisements,  people  as  they  see  the  reward  are  suggested 


are  a  way  for  some  readers  to  “Implication:  The  fight  "nnd  biwfn®  “Interpretation  No.  19:  Corn- 

pick  up  useful  information,  against  evil— In  the  editorial  making  every- 

They  regard  the  ‘facts’  they  part  of  the  comics  this  evil  is  J!!?  bpinrtllnpd  bl  ^*^®  ““y® 

learn  as  a  reason  for  continu-  usually  a  criminal,  a  commun-  pvnipi«nn  Vppna  daily  routines  in  a 

ing  comics  reading.  ist,  a  creature  of  outer  space.  bnv^.  5!  humorous,  dramatic,  or  mean- 

...  •  mi.  j  i  j  i  -lit  them  from  buying  or  avarice 

“/mphcotwn:  Interesting  facts  The  product-ad  story  might  be  ^hich  leads  them  to  buy  a 
can  be  put  in  the  advertise-  presented  as  a  fight  against  cheap  substitute.  “Implication:  The  product- 

ment  so  that  the  reader  gets  some  evil  portrayed,  for  exam-  «t  x  .  *  *•  *  xt  ic.  r  brand  might  be  incorporated  in 

the  feeling  of  immediate  reve-  ple.  as  a  demon  who  causes  .  Intel  pretation  No.  15:  Com-  ^  story  which  deals  directly 
nue,  of  having  spent  his  time  Pain,  disfigurement,  or  an  un-  reading,  quite  apart  from  daily  routines  and  menial 

‘profitably’.  The  comics  tech-  pleasant  odor.  The  overthrow  or  the  content,  has  utility  for  the  a  way  as  to  make 

nique  is  successfully  used  by  humbling  of  the  mighty,  the  *'®a<ter  in  that  it  gives  him  a  ^bem  appear  worthwhile  and  in¬ 
corporations  in  employe  infor-  triumph  of  the  weak-The  prod-  socially  acceptable  situation  in  t^resting. 
mation  programs.  uct-brand  might  be  shown  as  which  to  reflect  and  think,  as  Interviewed 

‘Interpretation  No.  6:  Comics  P»rt>«PaUng  in  ^  original  sample  of  700 

reading  is  a  private,  almost  ®«i^„terpretaS  self-communication.  adults  and  children  of  both 

sec«t,  p....™,  reX  C  rtP  Wiei  Xh  Scm.  .tteptl.n  w..  .y.t.p...ic.lly  sx 

/mphcation:  This  suggests  have  (sometimes  might  be  given  to  the  possibili-  in  Chicago  After  basic 

that  It  IS  possible  to  present  unconsciously)  that  they  have  ty  of  providing  the  advertising  Jata  was  collected  froin  these 
in  fairly  direct  fashion,  sorne  of  bidden  powers  or  capacities  to  reader  with  material  for  fan-  ^00  respondents,  120  of  these 
the  conscious  desires  or  fears  in^ppo^e  tasy  or  day-dreaming,  so  that  were  selected  for  intensive  in- 

which,  for  many  people,  must  “Implication:  Consideration  people  use  the  product  message  terviewing,  using  an  unstruc- 

remain  unspoken.  Plain  talk  flight  be  eiven  to  putting  the  as  a  take-off  point  for  day-  tured  depth  technique.  At  least 
may  be  possible  concerning  the  brand-product  in  a  context  dreaming.  The  crude  device  of  two  and  as  many  as  five  inter- 
fear  of  smelling  bad,  the  fear  ^bere  it  is  the  means  by  which  including  a  dream  sequence  in  views  were  completed  with  each 
of  being  seriously  ill,  or  weak,  personal  power  and  value  is  re-  the  ad  might  be  one  of  the  ways  of  these  120  respondents,  from 
because  of  attack  by  some  un-  (Popeye  and  of  doing  this.  Or,  in  the  best  whom  the  survey  obtained  ex- 

seen  but  dan^rous  germ  or  gpipach).  tradition  of  the  comics,  the  ad  tensive  analytical  reports.  The 

disease  or  deprivation,  or  being  “interpretation  No.  12:  Part  might  show  a  man  taking  a  new  intei-viewing  was  done  prin- 

in  pain.  ^bg  pleasure  of  comics  read-  car  to  Mars  and  Martians  stand-  cipally  by  trained  social  psy- 

“Inteipretation  No.  7:  Comics  ing  comes  from  the  opportunity  ing  around  and  gawking  at  chologists. 

readers  seek  simplicity  and  it  affords  to  live  vicariously  the  wonders  from  Earth.  The  prod-  The  findings  are  now  ready 

avoid  complexity.  Comics  lives  of  attractive,  exciting  uct-brand  story  might  build  for  release  to  agencies  and  ad- 
character,  for  example,  are  people.  around  the  Martians’  interest  in  vertisers  in  the  form  of  the 

either  good  or  evil  but  not  “Implication:  Some  attention  learning  about  the  earth  by  in-  booklet  and  the  book.  The  book- 
mixed.  might  be  given  by  advertisers  ference  from  each  of  the  prod-  let  is  available  for  mass  distri- 

“ Implication:  The  elements  to  the  possibility  of  setting  their  uct-brand  values.  bution. 


700  Interviewed 
An  original  sample  of  700 
adults  and  children  of  both 
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Robert  Aa^ell 


...or  how  automation  makes  more  and  better  paying  jobs 


You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about 
how  automation  is  going  to  cost  people 
their  jobs. 

“Me,  I  work  in  the  most  ‘automatized’ 
industry  of  them  all — petroleum.  And 
far  from  costing  me  my  Job,  automation 
has  made  it  a  better  one. 

“When  I  was  just  getting  started  in  the 
refinery  back  in  1925  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  industry  was  32  barrels 


of  product  a  day  per  man.  The  average 
investment  in  refinery  tools  at  the  time 
was  $10,000  per  man. 

“Today  the  industry’s  investment  in 
tools  for  each  refinery  employee  is 
$50,000.  Offhand  you’d  think  that  that 
much  machinery  would  put  some  re¬ 
finery  people  out  of  work.  But  just  the 
opposite  is  true. 

“Back  in  1925  the  refineries  employed 
just  over  65,000  people.  Today  they  give 
jobs  to  over  twice  as  many — 133,000, 
What’s  more,  our  production  has  gone 
up  to  59  barrels  a  day  per  man. 


HtiUtur  r-  i 


“We  produce  these  59  barrels  in  40 
hours  a  week,  instead  of  the  old  51  in 
1925.  And  we  make  more  money.  In  my 
case  my  pay  is  up  288.89%  since  I 
started  on  the  job. 

“If  this  is  automation.  I’m  all  for  it.” 


"MV  PAY  IS  UP  288*  .  IF  THIS  IS  AUTOMATION,  I’M  ALL  FOR  IT.' 


Automation,  it  seems  to  us  here  at 
Union  Oil  where  Angell  works,  illus¬ 
trates  again  the  basic  strength  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  free  competitive  economy. 

So  long  as  business  has  to  compete, 
it  must  constantly  improve  its  products. 
This  calls  for  the  fullest  use  of  new  and 
better  machines. 

This  has  sometimes  caused  temporary 
readjustments  in  an  industry.  But  in  the 


long  run  it  creates  better  paying  jobs  for 
more  and  more  people. 

Which  is  another  reason  why  the 
number  of  Americans  at  work  and  the 
standard  of  living  they  enjoy  continue 
to  climb. 

YOUR  COMMENTS  ARE  INVITED.  Writer 
The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union 
Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calijornia. 


Union  Oil  Company 


OF  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 
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ON  WORLD  TOUR — This  group  of  Hearsf  officials  and  newsmen  is  fouring  the  world.  Pictured  as  they 
stopped  off  in  Honolulu:  Left  to  right — Randolph  A.  Hearst,  president  of  Hearst  Publishing  Co.;  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Jr.;  Mrs.  Hearst  Jr.;  J.  Kingsbury  Smith,  general  manager  of  International  News  Service, 

and  Frank  Coniff,  correspondent. 


Readers  Say 

(Contimied  from  page  2) 

opinion  that  restrictions  on 
postage  stamp  illustrations  did 
not  apply  to  demonetized 
stamps  of  foreign  governments 
— that  is,  stamps  issued  by  gov¬ 
ernments  no  longer  in  exist¬ 
ence,  or  foreign  stamps  which 
are  not  valid  as  postage  in  the 
country  of  origin.  Such  demone¬ 
tized  foreign  stamps  may  be 
illustrated  without  restriction 
as  to  size  or  color,  but  the 
Treasury  Department  holds  that 
the  burden  of  proof  as  to  the 
demonetized  status  of  the 
stamps  so  illustrated  is  upon 
the  publisher. 

Under  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (31 
CFR  405)  illustrations  of  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds  and  Savings 
Stamps  may  be  made  for  pub¬ 
licity  purposes  if  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  used  as  a  part  of  the 
campaign  to  promote  the  sale 
of  bonds  and  stamps,  but  the 
stamp  illustrations  must  be  less 
than  thi-ee-fourths  or  more 
than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  size  of  the  original  stamps. 
The  making  of  any  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  Savings  Bond  or  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamp  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner  is  piohibited. 

Although  it  is  not  probable 
that  criminal  prosecution  will 
be  brought  against  first  offend¬ 
ers  who  have  unwittingly  vio¬ 
lated  the  law,  most  United 
States  Attorneys  request  the 
Secret  Service  to  seize  printing 
plates,  negatives,  and  stocks  on 
hand  of  printed  material  which, 
in  their  opinion,  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  Federal  laws. 
More  drastic  action  may  be 
taken,  of  course,  if  an  offense 
is  repeated  after  warnings  have 
been  given,  or  if  for  other  rea¬ 
sons  a  United  States  Attorney 
feels  that  such  action  is  wai-- 
ranted. 

U.  E.  Baughman 
Chief,  U.S.  Secret  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Syndication 

To  THE  Editor:  Despite  your 
pessimistic  panelist  who  says 
in  your  March  3  edition  that  “I 
don’t  know  of  any  really  suc¬ 
cessful  feature  that  has  ever 
been  syndicated  by  the  writer,” 
— well,  it  has  been  done! 

We  ai'e  carrying  a  Wash¬ 
ington  feature  which  we  and 
our  readers  feel  outshines  all 
other  “lighter-side”  columns  and 
it  is  syndicated  by  the  writer 
himself. 

The  column  is  “A  Bit  of 
Washington”  by  Ed  Koterba. 
We  were  the  first  to  use  it 


four  years  ago.  It  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  more  than  70  papers 
in  26  states.  Koterba’s  column 
is  strictly  a  private  enterprise. 

If  this  isn’t  success  in  self¬ 
syndication,  I’d  like  to  know 
what  is  .  .  . 

William  B.  Curry 
Editor,  Waynesboro  (Pa.) 
Record  Herald. 

Damon  Runyon  Fund 

To  THE  Editor:  May  I  have 
one  dozen  copies  of  your  excel¬ 
lent  article  on  the  Damon 
Runyon  Fund  (E&P,  March  10, 
page  52).  I  want  to  give  one  to 
my  friend.  Senator  Magnuson, 
with  the  request  that  he  in¬ 
sert  it  in  the  Congressional  Re¬ 
cord. 

Walter  Winchell  and  the 
members  of  our  board  are 
grateful  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  the  well-written  report  on 
the  Fund. 

John  H.  Teeter 
Executive  Director, 

Damon  Runyon  Memorial 
Fund  for  Cancer  Research. 

College  Press 
Freedom  Vital 

To  THE  Editor:  There  is  no 
exact  parallel  between  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  a  commercial  news 
paper’s  publisher  to  his  editor 
and  the  relationship  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  to  a  student- 
newspaper  editor. 

Because  a  university  com¬ 
munity  differs  sharply  from  a 
civilian  community,  one  might 
argue  that  the  Board  is  to  the 
student  editor  as  Delaware’s 
City  Council  is  to  the  editor  of 
the  Delaware  Gazette.  But  the 
latter  parallelism  is  just  as 
faulty  as  the  former. 

Many  freedoms  cannot  be  ex¬ 
ercised  on  the  traditional  cam¬ 
pus — rules  restrict  the  would- 
be  individualist  five,  six,  and 
sometimes  seven  days  a  week. 


But  also  different  from  the 
outside  communities’  is  the 
university’s  full-time  devotion 
to  “the  search  for  the  truth.” 

This  entails  risking  the  em¬ 
barrassment  of  allowing  stu¬ 
dent  editors  to  praise  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  veto  of  the 
natural  gas  bill.  It  may  result 
in  immature  criticism  of  the 
dean  of  women’s  administra¬ 
tive  functions.  It  sometimes 
leads  to  a  “clarion  call”  for 
return  to  (or  departure  from) 
big-time  football. 

Mostly,  it’s  what  your  editor 
called  “pretty  dull  stuff”  in  his 
March  3  “Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty.”  And  mostly,  it’s  harm¬ 
less,  where  responsibility  of 
any  Board  of  Regents  is  con¬ 
cerned.  But  it  is  vital,  a  lot  of 
us  believe,  to  the  development  of 
thinking  habits  for  members — 
especially  potential  leaders — of 
a  democratic  society. 

If  a  university  prohibits  pub¬ 
lication  of.  a  student  newspa¬ 
per  and  in  its  place  openly  dis¬ 
tributes  a  controlled  “house 
organ,”  that  is  regrettable,  but 
excusable.  My  quarrel  is  with 
those  university  administrations 
which  loudly  proclaim  freedom 
of  the  student  press  and  care¬ 
fully  censor  what  the  students 
print. 

Too  many  of  our  college  gra¬ 
duates  enter  into  adult  life  with 
the  mistaken  notion  that  news¬ 
papers  should  exist  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  rulers 
in  power,  rather  than  the  best 
interests  of  the  governed.  On 
campuses  where  too-watchfull 
advisers  or  thin-skinned  publi¬ 
cations  boards  exist,  students 
“learn”  that  newspapers 
shouldn’t  “poke  their  noses 
into”  governmental  business  or 
criticize  officials  “who  are  do¬ 
ing  the  best  they  can.” 

Editor  Brown  is  absolutely 
correct  in  saying  that  no  “God- 


given  or  Constitutional  right” 
is  involved.  I  would  go  further 
— and  include  those  “100% 
student  financed”  newspapers, 
on  grounds  that  they  are  being 
allowed  to  use  the  university’s 
name. 

But,  lest  we  mislead  future 
generations  on  the  functions  of 
the  press,  let  us  have  funda¬ 
mentally  free  student  newspa¬ 
pers  or  undisguised  institutional 
house  organs — not  a  dangerous 
hybrid. 

To  make  sure  no  one  mis¬ 
understands,  let  me  make  clear 
that  I  think  student  editors 
should  have  no  greater  license 
than  editors  of  our  commercial 
press.  A  publications  board, 
(preferably  one  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  journalist)  should 
retain  and  exercise  power  to 
hire  and  fire  and  discipline. 
When  a  student  newspaper 
falsely  accuses  any  individual  of 
wrongdoing,  for  example,  the 
irresponsible  student  journalists 
should  be  brought  to  book  and 
handled  harshly. 

That  same  publications  board, 
however,  should  consistently 
tolerate  expressions  of  opinion 
with  which  it  may  disagree. 

Verne  E.  Edwards  Jr. 
Publications  Adviser, 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
Delaware,  Ohio. 

^Engie' 

To  the  Editor:  The  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Curt  E.  Engelbrecht  of 
Lake  Mohawk,  N.  J.,  for  the 
Burt  Williams  Award  (E&P, 
Feb.  25,  page  60)  is  a  good  one. 

Lest,  however,  his  countless 
friends  know  not  whom  you  are 
referring  to,  I  hasten  to  add 
that  he  is  the  indefatigable 
cameraman  known  from  Woon¬ 
socket  to  Miami  as  “Engie.” 

William  A.  Crouse 
City  Editor, 

Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call. 
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Indictment 
Suppressed 
By  Court 

Corsicana,  Tex. 

A  county  judge  here  March  8 
banned  publication  of  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  a  man  on  trial 
for  writing  a  malicious  anonym¬ 
ous  letter  after  the  indictment 
had  been  i-ead  in  court. 

Though  the  judge  is  granted 
this  broad  authority  by  civil 
statute,  there  is  no  case  on 
record  of  it  ever  having  been 
done  in  Texas. 

The  trial  was  one  of  wide 
local  interest  in  which  a  for¬ 
mer  mayor  was  accused  of  writ¬ 
ing  the  letter  which  questioned 
the  wartime  conduct  of  his 
political  opponent. 

Special  Prosecutor  Matt 
Dawson  moved  that  the  court 
ban  publication  of  the  letter  in 
any  medium,  and  Judge  James 
C.  Sewell  granted  the  motion. 
The  letter  itself  was  the  in¬ 
dictment,  ordinarily  privileged 
matter. 

But  Texas’  Revised  Civil  Sta¬ 
tutes  Article  5432  gives  a  judge 
authority  to  prohibit  publication 
of  any  proceeding  in  a  court 
“when  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court  the  ends  of  justice  de¬ 
mand  that  the  same  should  not 
be  published.” 

Judge  Sewell  said  it  was  “in 
the  interests  of  justice”  that 
he  granted  the  motion. 

He  said,  “In  my  opinion  no 
good  could  come  from  further 
publication  of  the  letter,  but 
instead  it  would  tend  to  injure 
the  reputation”  of  the  man  it 
maligned. 

The  case  ended  in  a  hung 
jury. 

The  previous  day  the  same 
defendant  was  acquitted  of  a 
charge  he  circulated  a  libelous 
pamphlet  maligning  seven  of 
his  political  enemies,  and  the 
Corsicana  Daily  Sun  had  pub¬ 
lished  the  pamphlet  in  full. 

• 

UP  Sends  Brown 
To  Pakistan  Bureau 

The  appointment  of  Robert 
L.  Brown  as  United  Press  man¬ 
ager  for  Pakistan  was  announ¬ 
ced  this  week  by  Earnest  Hobe- 
recht,  UP  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  for  Asia. 

Before  moving  to  his  new 
post,  Mr.  Brown  served  on  the 
UP  Tokyo-Korea  staff  for  a 
year.  Before  joining  UP  in  the 
Far  East,  he  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  California,  Michigan, 
New  Mexico  and  Wyoming. 


Merchandising 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

newspapers  are  doing  to  replace 
the  jumbo  post-card  which  I 
look  upon  as  the  old  “Tinkers 
to  Evers  to  Chance” — which,  in 
this  case,  means  “the  newspa¬ 
per  to  the  grocer  to  the  waste¬ 
basket.”  But  when  a  different 
type  of  mailing  piece  is  used, 
it  has  the  effect  you  want  it 
to  have. 

We  sent  the  wives  of  the  im¬ 
portant  coffee  buyers  a  jar  of 
Folger’s  Instant  Coffee  and  six 
napkins,  each  with  a  different 
printed  message.  In  the  letter 
accompanying  these  articles — 
which  went  right  to  the  buy¬ 
er’s  home  address — we  asked 
the  wife  to  serve  her  husband 
a  cup  of  Folger’s  Instant  Cof¬ 
fee  each  morning  for  the  next 
six  mornings  and  to  give  him 
a  different  napkin  each  day.  We 
sent  the’  buyer  this  card  with  a 
teaspoon  attached,  telling  him 
“Something  is  stirring  at  your 
house”  and  suggested  that  he 
ask  his  wife  about  it. 

We  sent  the  other  card  with 
a  piece  of  string  attached  to 
several  hundred  grocers,  asking 
them  to  use  the  string  to  meas¬ 
ure  off  the  space  necessary  for 
a  proper  display  of  Folger’s 
Instant  Coffee.  Newspapers  all 
over  the  country  used  this  same 
technique — and  it  was  good. 

Sunshine  Round-Up 

When  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette  talked  about  a 
Sunshine  Round-up,  they  at¬ 
tached  a  real  pair  of  sun 
glasses.  They  may  have  cost 
10  or  15c  a  pair.  But  they  put 
the  message  over  far,  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  ordinary  card. 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  & 
Constitution  attached  a  minia¬ 
ture  spoon  to  a  promotion  piece 
with  the  message  “You  can’t 
stir  anything  with  it — but  Car- 
stairs’  forthcoming  campaign 
will  stir  up  sales.”  Gadgets 
cost  a  dime  a  dozen — but  prop¬ 
erly  used  they’re  worth  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  more. 

When  one  paper  wanted  to 
show  that  a  forthcoming  cam¬ 
paign  “Packed  a  wallop”  they 
attached  a  small  size  boxing 
glove. 

Window  Display 

When  Gulf  Oil  launched  a 
big  campaign,  one  newspaper 
sent  every  Gulf  station  in  town 
a  box  of  Wheaties — an  actual 
box,  mind  you — with  the  mes¬ 
sage  “You  better  eat  these 
Wheaties,  Mr.  Gulf  dealer,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  going  to  be  pump¬ 
ing  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  gas.” 

When  Admiral  asked  news¬ 


papers  to  get  window  displays 
for  them,  they  asked  something 
that  newspapers  can  often  do- — 
just  so  it’s  not  too  often.  News¬ 
papers  are  in  close  touch  with 
retailers — we  work  together.  In 
this  case  several  window  dis¬ 
plays  were  secured — and  the 
day  they  were  to  be  used,  the 
newspaper  sent  each  store  a 
bottle  of  Windex  and  a  window 
scraper — suggesting  that  if  a 
window  display  were  to  be 
given,  for  heaven’s  sake  have 
clean  windows.  The  stunt  got  a 
lot  of  razzing  comment  to  the 
newspaper — all  in  fun — hut  it 
got  a  lot  of  window  displays, 
too! 

If  Shell  Oil  had  sent  out  the 
usual  jumbo  post-card  saying 
that  their  forthcoming  cam¬ 
paign  would  “measure  up”  it 
would  have  helped  some,  but 
adding  this  tape-measure  was  a 
stopper.  It  tripled  the  value  of 
the  card.  Tape  measures  are  a 
few  cents  each. 

Here’s  another  one,  sent  by 
one  newspaper  to  retail  outlets, 
calling  attention  to  the  forth¬ 
coming  Marlborough  campaign. 
In  this  instance  the  newspaper 
had  to  buy  several  hundred 
packs  of  cigarettes.  I  think  I 
should  tell  you  that  where  news¬ 
papers  sent  an  actual  pack  of 
cigarettes  we  had  to  buy  them 
at  retail,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  this  kind  of  marketing 
assistance  is  worthwhile  at  all 
it  should  be  worth  enough  to 
the  advertiser  to  at  least  fur¬ 
nish  the  product. 

When  Puffin  Biscuit  announced 
a  zip-open  package,  the  trade 
was  notified  with  a  card  to 
which  a  zipper  was  attached. 

In  urging  Gulf  dealers  to  be 
“top  man  on  the  totem  pole” 
by  backing  up  the  No-Nox  cam¬ 
paign,  Gulf  stations  got  this 
miniature  totem  pole. 

To  state  that  a  forthcoming 
Folger  coffee  campaign  “Sounds 
good”  the  mouth  organ  gimmick 
was  used,  and  to  notify  the 
trade  of  Chase  &  Sanborn’s  ad¬ 
vertising  push  there  was  a 
small  bag  of  coffee  beans  and 
a  message  in  Spanish. 

All  newspapers  do  not  do 
everything  alike. 

Some  agencies  and  advertis¬ 
ers  merely  request  marketing 
assistance.  It  has  happened  to 
me  hundreds  of  times — just  a 
request  that  we  “do  something” 
about  something  that  we  know 
very  little  about.  Under  those 
conditions  maybe  you  get  some 
— maybe  you  get  a  lot — and 
maybe  you  don’t  get  any  at  all. 
May  I  suggest,  therefore,  that 
you  earn  The  Big  Plus? 


Ads  Are  Out, 
But  Linage  Up 
In  Bus  Strike 

Baltimore,  Md. 

When  Baltimore  transit  work¬ 
ers  went  on  strike  whole 
pages  of  advertising  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers,  store  clerks  “went 
crazy  talking  to  ourselves,” 
downtown  crowds  disappeared 
— but  advertising  in  the  daily 
and  Sunday  papers  increased. 

This  is  the  picture  as  por¬ 
trayed  in  February  media  rec¬ 
ords,  as  compared  with  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1955: 

Retail  . . . off  6.5% 

Department  Stores  _ off  18.0% 

All  retail,  national  and 

classified  . . up  6.7% 

The  39-day  strike  began  Jan. 
30  and  ended  March  8. 

Helping  offset  the  losses  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  walkout  were 
five  Wednesdays  in  the  month 
— heavy  advertising  days — and 
the  Washington’s  Birthday 
sales  which  did  draw  respect¬ 
able  crowds. 

Once  the  strike  ended,  down¬ 
town  merchants  launched  a 
“THEY’RE  ROLLING  AGAIN” 
advertising  campaign  to  get 
the  shoppers  into  mid-town. 

J.  Stephen  Becker,  business 
manager  of  the  News-Post  and 
Sunday  American,  reported 
that,  in  addition  to  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  real  estate  sec¬ 
tion  of  classified  was  cut  by 
the  transit  strike’. 

Suburban  stores  and  down¬ 
town  stores  with  suburban 
branches,  he  said,  helped  to 
offset  losses  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  greater. 

The  media  reports  covered 
those  two  papers  and  the  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday 
Sunpapers. 

Robert  B.  Cochrane,  of  the 
Sunpapers’  WMAR-T'V,  report¬ 
ed  that  television  stations  were 
virtually  unaffected  by  the 
strike  because  of  their  low  per¬ 
centage  of  retail  advertising. 

Federal  Reserve  reports  for 
Baltimore  showed  department 
store  sales  off  5%  for  the  year 
through  March  3,  off  5%  for  the 
four  weeks  ended  March  3, 
compared  with  the  month  in 
1955,  and  off  11%  from  the 
previous  week  which  included 
the  Washington  Birthday  sales. 

One  downtown  store  manager 
said  the  second-day  shopping 
was  “jumping,”  while  another 
said  “we  thought  we  would  be 
mobbed — but  we  wereh’t.” 
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^Medic  Birth 
Scene  a  Story; 
But  No  Fix! 

NBC  production  editors  are 
performing  an  operation  on 
“Medic”  but  the  network’s  press 
office  can’t  find  any  newspa¬ 
pers  that  would  illustrate  the 
story. 

Syd  Eiges,  NBC’s  chief  of 
press  relations,  and  Bill  Ander¬ 
son  of  his  staff  corralled  a  score 
of  newsmen  and  newsgals  this 
week  to  see  a  private  screening 
of  a  90-second  sequence  of  a 
“Medic”  show  giving  closeups 
of  a  Caesarean  birth. 

The  network’s  announcement 
that  it  was  deleting  the  opera¬ 
tion  scene  so  as  to  avoid  of¬ 
fense  and  undue  anxiety  for 
pregnant  women  had  received 
sensational  story  treatment. 
There  was  an  undercurrent  of 
“censorship”  because  of  a  let¬ 
ter  of  protest  sent  to  NBC  by 
a  Catholic  priest. 

“This  is  not  censorship; 
this  is  editing,”  defended  Rich¬ 
ard  W,  Pinkham,  NBC’s  pro¬ 
gramming  director. 

On  a  show  of  hands  all  but 
one — a  woman  reporter  from 
Newaday — agreed  the  natal  op¬ 
eration  should  be  cut  out.  A 
couple’  of  reporters  admitted 
they  felt  “squeamish”  during 
the  episode  in  which  surgeons’ 
knives  slit  open  the  patient’s 
abdomen  and  scissors  make  an 
opening  for  a  baby  to  pop  out. 
Most  TV  critics  present  con¬ 
gratulated  NBC  on  using  good 
judgment. 

“Anybody  want  some  stills  to 
illustrate  the  story?”  inquired 
Mr.  Eiges.  He  had  no  takers. 

Philly  Prizes 

Sam  Psoras,  of  the  Daily 
News,  won  first  prize  in  the 
news  division  in  the  annual 
show  of  the  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

His  photo,  showing  a  fireman 
carrying  a  child  from  a  burn¬ 
ing  home,  also  was  judged  “best 
of  show.”  The  division’s  run¬ 
ners-up  were  Harry  McGonigal, 
Bulletin;  Charles  Meyers,  Daily 
News;  and  George  Shivers, 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post. 

Mr.  McGonigal  won  first  prize 
in  the  open  class  for  unpub¬ 
lished  pictures,  followed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Irving,  Inquirer,  second; 
James  McGarrity,  Inquirer, 
third;  and  Fred  Meyers,  Bul¬ 
letin,  honorable  mention. 

Joseph  Martin,  Inquirer, 
placed  first  in  the  sports  divi¬ 
sion,  in  which  a  fellow-photog- 
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rapher,  Anthony  Riccardi,  won 
third  prize  and  honorable  men¬ 
tion.  Second  prize  went  to  Tony 
Montone,  Bulletin. 

Assault 

Two  New  York  area  photog¬ 
raphers  this  week  filed  assault 
charges  against  the  estranged 
husband  of  a  blonde  witness  to 
an  attempted  gangland  killing 
of  a  wealthy  insurance  broker. 

Joe  Petrella  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  Alvin  Wrigley 
of  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star- 
Ledger  charg;ed  that  Lynn  Ben¬ 
son,  ex-Marine  Captain,  gave 
them  a  going-over  outside  a 
Newark  courtroom.  Each  man 
was  slightly  injured  and  had 
his  camera  smashed.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son  was  released  in  $500  bail 
for  a  hearing  March  22. 

Mrs.  Benson  was  sitting  be¬ 
side  the  broker,  Louis  Saper- 
stein,  when  he  was  shot  four 
times  in  the  face. 

Wilson  Retires 

William  Wilson,  chief  pho- 
togn*apher,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  has  re¬ 
tired,  after  serving  since  1922. 
Recently,  the  NPPA  honored 
Mr.  Wilson  for  his  50  years- 
plus  career  as  a  cameraman.  He 
began  in  Boston  in  1902. 

• 

John  A.  Park 
Dies  At  70 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

John  A.  Park,  70,  for  44 
years  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Raleigh  Times  until  its 
sale  last  June 
to  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  died 
March  15.  He 
had  been  in  de¬ 
clining  health 
for  some  time. 

Mr.  Park  was 
graduated  from 
what  is  now 
North  Carolina 
State  College 
and  in  1911  bought  the 
Times,  an  afternoon  newspa¬ 
per  which  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  receivers.  He  also 
formerly  published  newspapers 
in  Fayetteville,  New  Bern  and 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

He  was  a  former  president 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  North 
Carolina  Press  Association, 
California  -  Virgfinia  Highway 
Association,  Raleigh  Chamber 
of  Commerce'  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  State  College  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation. 

His  sons,  John  A.  Park  Jr., 
Benjamin  P.  Park  and  Albert 
P.  Park,  served  with  him  as 
executives  for  the  Times. 


Park 


Hall  Charges 
North  Twists 
Racial  News 

Northern  newspapers  em¬ 
phasize  Southern  racial  strife 
but  play  down  discriminatory 
practices  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities,  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  charged  this 
week. 

Editor  Norman  C.  Hall  Jr. 
accused  newspapers  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Minneapolis  of  maintaining  a 
“double  standard  of  news.” 

In  an  open  letter  to  James 
A.  Wechsler,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Post,  Mr.  Hall  offered  to 
go  to  New  York  to  cover  the 
story  of  racial  tension  there, 
and  asked  the  Post  to  assign 
Reporter  Murray  Kempton  to 
assist  him.  Mr.  Kempton  has 
been  filing  from  Alabama  for 
the  Post. 

Mr.  Wechsler  replied  Wednes¬ 
day  that  he  had  assigned  Ted 
Poston,  a  Negro  reporter,  to 
prepare  a  series  on  racial  dis¬ 
crimination  in  New  York. 

“I  certainly  hope  you  will 
come  to  New  York  to  work  on 
the  same  story,”  Mr.  Wechsler 
wrote  to  the  Alabama  editor. 
“After  you  and  Poston  have 
completed  your  series,  I  would 
propose  that  the  Post  and 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser  run 
them  side  by  side.  The  result 
may  be  mutually  enlightening.” 

The  Chicago  Daily  News, 
running  a  front-page  series  on 
the  Negro  in  the  North,  cited 
its  past  coverage  of  Chicago 
racial  tension  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Hall’s  charges.  Publisher  John 
S.  Knight  asked  his  editors  in 
Detroit  and  Chicago  to  assist 
Mr.  Hall  in  any  on-the-spot 
survey  he  might  wish  to  un¬ 
dertake. 

N.  Y.  Times  Report 

Ten  staff  correspondents  of 
the  Netv  York  Times  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  and  talked 
to  hundred  of  persons  in  17 
Southern  states  and  the’  District 
of  Columbia  to  get  a  public 
school  integration  story  that 
filled  an  8-page  section  March 
13. 

Nine  men  and  a  woman  were 
each  assigned  to  a  part  of  the 
vast  territory.  The  team  left 
New  York  Jan.  18  and  returned 
Feb.  22.  (The  Times’  first  ven¬ 
ture  into  surveying  the  South 
was  more  than  a  century  ago 
when  it  sent  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  designer  of  Central 
Park,  to  investigate  slavery.) 

Overall  lead  to  the  volumin¬ 
ous  findings:  “Some  form  of 


compliance  with  the  Supreme 
Court’s  order  to  desegregate  the 
public  schools  seetns  inevitable 
in  most  Southern  states — per- 
haps  in  all.” 

Nathan  Goldstein,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Times,  re¬ 
ported  a  sale  in  excess  of  700,- 
000  copies,  nearly  100,000  above 
the  usual  daily  sale.  Arrange- 
ments  were  made  to  reprint 
20,000  copies  of  the  eight-page 
section  to  be  offered  at  5c  each. 

Reprints  Series 

The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Newt 
and  Courier  and  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  offered  to  furnish 
readers  with  reprints  of  a 
series  called  “The  Case  for  the 
South,”  written  by  Anthony 
Harrigan  of  the  News  and 
Courier  staff. 

• 

Herald  Tribune 
Elects  Officers 

The  election  of  A.  V.  Miller, 
as  vicepresident,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  of  Barney 
G.  Cameron  as  'vicepresident 
and  business  manager  was  an¬ 
nounced  March  15  by  Ogden  R. 

Reid,  president  and  editor,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

Elected  to  the  board  were 
Harry  W.  Baehr,  chief  editorial 
writer;  Sylvan  M.  Barnet  Jr., 
assistant  to  the  president  and 
director  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate;  Luke  P.  Carroll, 
news  and  city  editor,  and  Ros-  « 

coe  Drummond,  syndicated  col-  h 

umnist.  e 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  a  mem-  g 

ber  of  the  board  of  directors  ^ 

since  December,  1940,  when  he 
was  named  treasurer.  He  joined 
the  Herald  Tribune  in  1932  as 
chief  accountant. 

Mr.  Cameron  joined  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  in  October,  1951, 
as  circulation  director. 

• 

Newsprint  Output 
And  Usage  Up 

Still  new  records  on  the  , 
newsprint  front: 

North  American  mills  pro¬ 
duced  645,128  tons  and  ship¬ 
ped  633,618  tons  in  29-day 
February.  For  two  months  the 
increase  in  output  amounted  to 
9%  over  that  for  January- 
February  1955. 

Total  U.  S.  consumption  in 
February  was  523,365  tons, 
compared  with  480,554  tons  in 
the  28-day  February  1955.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  months  of  this 
year  the  newspapers  reporting 
to  ANPA  have  used  800,000 
tons,  which  is  6.8%  more  paper 
than  in  1955  and  12.9%  more 
than  in  1954. 
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ENLARGIAI^S  lenses 

,..to  help  you  make  the  most 
of  your  negatives 
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Thousands  of  photographers  rely  on  Kodak  enlarging  lenses  to 
produce  superior  reproduction  prints.  Thus,  they  carry  through 
to  the  final  results  the  skill  and  care  they  put  into  every  nega¬ 
tive. 

From  Kodak’s  wide  selection  of  enlarging  lenses,  you  will 
find  those  best  adapted  to  yoiu*  needs. 
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Koffak  Knlarglng  BManon  L.*ns*s— These  fine 
lenses  have  a  flat  field,  ample  covering  power,  and  are 
especially  designed  for  short  working  distances.  They 
are  available  in  the  following  focal  lengths,  all  with 
aperture  range  from  //4.5  to  //22.  A  2^i-inch  square 
metal  lens  board  is  furnished  with  each  lens. 


Lent 

For  Negativet  Up  To 

2  in. 

lVl*x  V/u 

3  in. 

214  X  214 

4  in. 

2 '4  X  3% 

5%  in. 

3 ’4  X  4  >4 

6%  in. 

4x5 

Kodak  Knlarging  KkSar  Lanaam— The  finest  in  op¬ 
tical  precision,  these  lenses  meet  the  most  rigid  re¬ 
quirements  in  definition  and  color  correction.  Color 
images  are  of  equal  size  and  focused  in  the  same  plane. 
Click  stops  aid  aperture  selection.  Furnished  in  2%- 
inch-square  metal  lens  board,  these  lenses  range  in 
aperture  from//4.5  to  f  122  and  are  supplied  in  the  fol- 


lowing  focal  lengths. 

Lent 

For  Nogoh'vet  Up  To 

2  in. 

l^x 

3  in. 

2  <4  X  2  <4 

4  in. 

2 ’4  X  3  <4 

Your  regular  supplier  will  be  glad  to  help  you  select  the  right  Kodak 
lenses  to  match  your  enlarging  needs.  See  him  soon. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  •  Rocliester  4,  N.  V. 


P.S.  Want  to  shop  at  leisure  for  all  your  darkroom  equipment  and  studio  needs? 
A  handy  brochure,  "Kodak  Products  for  the  Professional,"  is  the  bible.  Your 
copy  unit  be  on  its  way  as  soon  as  we  receive  your  request. 
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SYNDICATES 


Donovan  Series  Covers 
Ike^s  Administration 


(I^httuarg  Hero  Medal 


Peru  Editor 


The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  is  offering  for 
newspaper  serialization,  start¬ 
ing  April  30,  a  24-instalment 
story  of  the  Eisenhower  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

It  is  called  “Eisenhower  in 
the  White  House,”  and  the  au¬ 
thor 
New 


BelVs  Pierre 


Carl  L.  Eby,  54,  on  the  copy-  V  of Pfl  for 
desk  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  ^  xkjl 

World-Herald  from  1939  to 
1953  and  previously  with  Iowa 
newspapers,  March  6. 

The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  Asso- 
Louis  Keshkin,  60,  former  ciation  has  recommended  that 
A  strip  that’s  kicked  around  circulation  manager  and  adver-  its  “Hero  of  Freedom  of  the 
the  Bell  Syndicate  shop  for  two  tising  manager  of  the  old  New-  Press”  medal  be  awarded  to 
years — revisions  and  indeci-  o,rk  (N.J.)  Sunday  Call,  March  Pedro  Beltran,  jailed  publisher 
sions— has  jelled  into  final  H.  of  the  Peruvian  daily  La  Pren- 

shape  and  will  be  available  in  ♦  *  *  recommendation  will 

-  Allan  T.  Holcomb,  66,  head  be  submitted  to  the  General 
s  Roterr  J**  ^Donovan  papers  start  carrying  of  the  copydesk  of  the  New  Assembly  meeting  next  October 

York  Herald  Tribun^  freight.  York  Herald  Tribune  since  in  Havana. 


The  committee,  meeting  in 
New  York,  also  ratified  German 
Omes  as  the  representative  in 
the  lAPA  of  the  Dominican 


White  House  correspondent.  The  product  is  “The  Great  previously  wth  Den- 

The  series,  according  to  the  Pierre,”  by  Marc  Swayze.  It’s  newspapers,  March  13. 
syndicate,  is  “an  intimate  his-  daily  adventure  continuity  ♦  •  * 

tory”  and  is  taken  from  Mr.  about  a  gay  swashbuckler  who  John  H.  Boyle,  60,  a  copy  . 

Donovan’s  150,000-word  book,  is  really  a  secret  agent  for  the  editor  for  the  New  York  News,  newspaper  El  Cartfce  and  re- 
due  out  in  June  from  Harper  U.S.  Government.  He  reminds  March  13.  viewed  the  situation  of  the 

&  Brothers.  you  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  •  ♦  *  Colombian  press. 

The  Tribune  said:  “This  is  with  French  accent.  Wttttam  TArnn  Vtvp  Tp  ar  unanimously 

_  WILLIAM  JACOB  KING  JR.,  46,  nominated  for  the  gold  medal 
Youtig  handsome  .Swayze  is  cartoonist  for  the  Chicago  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
an  ex-hfeguard,  milkman,  mu-  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn- 

sician  and  arranger  who  worked  dicate,  March  11.  Released  from  Prison 

pile  an  authentic  and  detailed  bis  way  through  Louisiana  *  *  *  Within  hours  after  the  lAPA 

fair^of  state"  Barke,  63,  a  police  action  became  known,  Mr.  Belt- 

“The  Wkhas  a  wealth  of  started  the  strip  reporter  for  the  Neiu  Yorfc  Mir-  ^an  was  released  from  El 

ihe  bMk  has  a  wealth  ot  ^s  the  result  of  getting  lost  on  ,  jg24  March  10  Fmntnn  nnann  oi«ncr 

undisclosed  information  about  ^  hunting  trip  in  a  southern  i»^,  March  10. 

the  Eisenhower  Administration,  gwamp 

-_j  1 -  1 -  Amasa  Windham,  Southern 

Dixie  Thunder  f"*?; 

King  Features  reported  this  for  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
week  the  availability  of  News  and  Birmingham  Age- 
The  story  begins  in  the  pre-  “Thunder  Over  Dixie,”  a  series  Herald,  March  7. 
inaugural  period,  and  from  of  eight  articles  on  the  current  •  «  * 

then  on  the  author  reveals  Ike’s  racial  crisis  in  the  South.  It’s 
meeting  with  President  Tru-  written  by  Jim  Bishop  (“The 
man;  the  President-elect’s  trip  Day  Lincoln  Was  Shot”)  and 

to  Korea;  plans  for  the  Inau-  illustrated  by  Burris  Jenkins  joui^a? Mark-'s! 
guration;  how  news-making  Jr.,  New  York  Joumal-Amen 
decisions  were  arrived  at;  the  can  staff  artist. 


the  first  time  any  administra¬ 
tion  while  in  office  has  made 
it  possible  for  a  writer  to  com- 


its  leading  and  lesser  known 
figures,  its  successes,  its  prob¬ 
lems  and  its  shortcomings.” 

From  Pre-Inaugural  Days 


Rollo  C.  Lindquist,  62,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Milwau- 


Tom  R.  Phillips  Dies; 
Oklahoma  Official 

Holdenville,  Okla. 


Arthur  W.  Cunningham, 
83,  editor  of  the  Humboldt 
(Kas.)  Herald  from  1905  to 
1915,  March  8. 


Thomas  F. 


Fronton  prison,  along  with  all 
civilians  who  were  arrested  26 
days  previously  on  unspecified 
charges  of  being  connected  with 
the  revolt  against  the  Odria 
regime. 

On  March  7  La  Prensa  pub¬ 
lished  photostats  of  telephone 
bills  which  showed  the  news¬ 
paper’s  correspondent  had  made 
three  calls  to  Lima  the  day 
after  the  revolt  began. 

On  stepping  ashore  at  Callao, 
amid  wild  cheering  of  a  wel¬ 
coming  throng,  Mr.  Beltran 
told  reporters:  “I  appreciate 
with  all  my  heart  the  lAPA’s 
efforts  in  my  behalf.  This  help, 
which  I  shall  never  forget, 
shows  the  extraordinary  moral 
Lonergan,  86,  force  of  the  lAPA  in  the  free 


Tom  R.  Phillips,  54,  pub-  years  a  reporter  and  world.  My  deep  gratitude  goes 


President’s  relations  with  Con 
gress  and  his  reaction  to  Sena¬ 
tor  McCarthy. 

The  syndicate  said  the  series 
will  also  disclose  the  argument 
about  balancing  the  budget,  and 
President  Eisenhower’s  philos-  _  _  * . 

ophy  in  the  fields  of  power,  lisher  of  the  Holdenville  Daily  Parliamentary  correspondent 
trade,  foreign  policy  and  other  News  and  recently  resigned  Montreal  (P.Q.)  Go- 

subjects,  as  well  as  the  adminis-  chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  state  6- 

tration’s  development  of  poll-  pardon  and  parole  board,  died  •  *  • 

cies  on  health,  education,  social  March  8  of  cancer.  George  J.  Hare,  76,  once 

security  and  roads.  .  .  t  fi,  photographer  for  the  . 

Further,  the'  history  deals  .®  New  York  Journal  and  subse-  “This  organization  considered 

with  United  States  relations  -  -  .  ,  ,  ^  ^  ®  quently  head  photographer  for  it  a  privilege  to  be'  of  service 

with  the  Allies,  the  UN,  the  t,.  .,Y-  u  weekly  at  13,  Mr.  the  old  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Cow-  to  you  and  your  associates  in 
Organization  of  American 
States,  NATO,  SEATO  and 


to  Mr.  Stahlman  and  to  the 
other  lAPA  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  for  their  effective  solidar¬ 
ity.” 

lAPA  President  James  G. 
Stahlman  cabled  Mr.  Beltran; 


other  regional  groupings. 

Mr.  Donovan  has  been  with 
the  Herald  Tribune  since  1937 
as  a  specialist  in  politics.  He 
joined  the  newspaper’s  IVash- 
ington  bureau  in  1947  and  since 
1950  has  been  the  Trib’s  'White 
House  correspondent.  In  1954 
he  was  president  of  the  White 
House'  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion. 


career  in  earnest  while  still  in 
his  ’teens  when  he  went  to  work 
a  reporter,  first  on  the 


L.  Herbert  Shields,  77,  cred- 


Norman  (Okla.)  Tronampt  and  it  manager  of  the  Weaf  CAe^ter 
later  on  the  Chickasha  (Okla.)  >  ^®^- 

Daily  Express. 


In  1922  he  went  to  Washing- 


your  courageous  defense  of  the 
principles  for  which  the  lAPA 
stands.” 

Mr.  Stahlman  also  cabled 
President  Manuel  Odria  ex¬ 
pressing  the  lAPA’s  gratifica¬ 
tion  over  Beltran’s  release  and 
the  hope  that  this  decision, 
plus  the  recent  reappearance  of 


Albert  N.  Brewster,  74, 
ton  as  executive  secretary  to  managing  editor  of  the  Syra- 
Sen.  Elmer  Thomas.  While  cuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard  un-  Beltran’s  newspaper,  signifies 
there,  he  operated  the  “Okla-  til  his  retirement  in  1953,  the  re-establishment  of  com- 
homa  Congressional  News  Serv-  March  2.  He  had  been  asso-  plete  freedom  of  expression  and 
ice.”  ciated  with  the  paper  54  years,  freedom  of  the  press  in  Peril. 
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FEATURES  ABOUT 

Eiwt^clay  LuHng  make  friends 


The  modern  family  is  constantly 
finding  new  ways  to  make  everyday 
living  healthier  and  happier. 

Dad  enjoys  reading  a  daily  health 
column,  written  In  an  entertaining 
style  by  an  experienced  and  respected 
doctor.  Mom  always  reads  the  columns  of 
the  wise  and  sympathetic  counselor  who 
advises  people  about  their  personal 
problems.  They  help  Mom  keep  her  own  life 
and  problems  in  a  healthy  perspective. 

Sis  is  trying  out  a  new  exercise 
from  the  diet  and  health  column  she 
follows  faithfully.  Junior's  keeping  a 
scrapbook  of  daily  panel  features 
about  nature,  life  and  living  things. 

Their  everyday  living  is  made 
more  interesting,  more  productive,  by 
their  friends— newspaper  features. 


The  Best 


Features  about  Everyday  Living 


Make  the  Best  Friends 


F.  J.  Nicht,  general  sales  manager 
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Q  and  A  Panel 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


In  direct  reply  to  the  first 
question,  I  should  say  that  there 
is  definite  value  in  public  serv¬ 
ice  and  special  events  promo¬ 
tions.  Naturally  they  have  to 
be  thoughtfully  planned  but 
the  experience  of  many  news¬ 
papers  that  conduct  events  of 
this  kind  provides  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  is  worth  while  for 
newspapei's  to  tend  carefully  to 
their  public  relations  fences. 

For  a  moderate  size  news¬ 
paper  a  special  public  relations 
department  is  ordinarily  not 
necessary.  The  promotion  de¬ 
partment  should  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  but  should  get  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  other  departments  con¬ 
cerned.  For  example,  many  of 
the  good  public  service  activi¬ 
ties  involve  chiefly  the  news  de¬ 
partment,  in  which  case  the 
managing  editor  becomes  a 
partner  of  the  promotion  man¬ 
ager  and  usually  assigns  a  re¬ 
porter  to  the  particular  enter¬ 
prise. 

Public  relations  activities  can 
be  very  inexpensive.  One  can 
cite  examples  that  run  into  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  but  the 


average  program  of  this  sort  in¬ 
cludes  units  of  individual  low 
cost. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  in¬ 
quirer  obtain  a  copy  of  “News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Primer”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Association,  the 
first  chapter  of  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  public  relations  promo¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  well  also  to 
follow  T.  S.  Irvin’s  column  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  which 
public  relations  events  are  fre¬ 
quently  reported.  Correspond¬ 
ence  with  half  a  dozen  news¬ 
papers  of  like  size  with  estab¬ 
lished  programs  should  also 
yield  a  wealth  of  ideas. 

There  is  no  “tangible” 
•  value  to  public  service  or 
special  events  promotions.  It 
hardly  seems  necessary  for  a 
paper  of  75,000  circulation  to 
set  up  a  separate  public  rela¬ 
tions  department.  A  flexible  es¬ 
timate  for  public  relations 
would  be  advisable  as  part 
of  the  promotion  department 
budget. 

Public  service  and  special 
events  promotion  should  ba 
planned  and  handled  as  a  part 
of  a  general  public  relations 
program. 

To  consider  such  efforts  apart 
from  an  active,  overall  public 


By  using  these 

COPIEY  "HOMETOWN”  Newspapers 

you  con 

BUY  INTO  THE  GREATER 
LOS  ANGELES  MARKET 

at  fowost  cost  par  Malm  I 


ALHAMBRA  POST  ADVOCATE 
BURBANK  DAILY  REVIEW 
CULVER  CITY  STAR  NEWS 
GLENDALE  NEWS  PRESS 
MONROVIA  NEWS  POST 
REDONDO  DAILY  BREEZE 
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15  “Hemelewn"  Newspapers  Covering  Greater  los  Angeles  — 
Springfield,  Illinois  — Northern  Illinois  —  and  San  Diego,  California 
. . .  All  the  local  news  plus  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and 
the  COPLEY  News  Sevrice. 
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Blake 


If 


Henry  Blake, 
Capper  Group 
Head,  Dies 

Topeka,  Kas. 
Henry  S.  Blake,  president, 
publisher  and  general  manager 
of  Capper  Publications,  Inc., 
died  unexpect¬ 
edly  Saturday 
evening,  March 
10,  apparently  a 

victim  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Mr.  Blake, 
head  of  one  of 
the  nation’s 
largest  publish¬ 
ing  firms,  was 
found  about  6 
p.  m.  on  some 
property  west  of  Topeka  owned 
by  the  Blakes.  He  had  been 
clearing  brush  there  after 
working  on  the  lawn  at  his 
home  in  town.  He  often  worked 
on  his  land  as  relaxation.  At 
noon  Saturday  he  had  addressed 
a  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Fu¬ 
ture  Homemakers  of  America. 

Mr.  Blake  became  president 
of  Capper  Publications  in  1952, 
following  the  death  of  Senator 
Albert  Capper.  He  was  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  following 
publications:  Topeka  Daily  Cap¬ 
ital,  Kansas  City  Kansan, 
Household,  Capper's  Farmer, 
Capper's  Weekly,  Kansas  Farm¬ 
er,  Missouri  Ruralist,  Michigan 
Fanner,  Ohio  Farmer  and 
Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

Mr.  Blake  came  here  Jan.  1, 
1920  as  director  of  circulations 
for  the  Capper  Publications.  He 
became  business  manager  in 
1929,  general  manager  in  1937. 

Before  coming  to  Kansas  he 
served  as  circulation  manager 
on  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune,  1911-1912;  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  1913;  Winnipeg 
Post,  1913;  St,  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star,  1916;  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  1917- 

1918,  and  Kansas  City  Journal, 

1919. 

He  was  born  in  Minneapolis 
Feb.  14,  1888,  attended  Minne¬ 
apolis  schools  and  later  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

On  Oct.  20,  1909,  he  married 
Grace  Elizabeth  Riebeth,  who 
survives  him  with  two  sons 
and  a  daughter. 

Three  days  before'  his  death, 
Mr.  Blake  took  great  pride  in 
an  honor  won  by  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  Mary  Sue  Hiebert 
The  18-year-old  Topeka  High 
School  student  was  chosen  Kan¬ 
sas’  “Betty  Crocker  Homemaker 
of  Tomorrow”. 
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relations  program  is  piecemeal 
approach  to  a  function  of  vital 
importance  to  a  newspaper. 

Execution  of  such  a  program 
goes  along  naturally  with  the 
talents,  skills,  experience  and 
operations  of  a  promotion  de¬ 
partment.  Public  relations,  in 
all  its  broad  phases,  is  no  more 
nor  less  than  promotion. 

“Hard  sell”,  or  direct  promo¬ 
tion  is  intended  to  get  quick 
and  tangible  results.  Its  effec¬ 
tiveness  is  shown  by  additional 
linage  and  circulation. 

Public  relations  efforts  arc 
indirect  promotion.  They  are 
intended  to  increase  and  hold 
public  acceptance,  public  good¬ 
will,  public  esteem  and  trust 
and  prestige.  These  things  can 
not  be  expressed  in  dollar  value 
on  a  balance  sheet.  They  are 
none  the  less  important,  even 
though  the  value  is  intangible. 

To  say  that  good  public  re¬ 
lations  are  not  worth  vigorous 
and  continuous  effort  would  be 
reverting  to  the  ancient  attitude 
of  “the  public  be  damned.” 

That  has  long  since  been 
proven  as  the  shortest  route  to 
the  corporation  boneyard. 

On  some  newspapers,  a  sep¬ 
arate  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  may  not  be  necessary.  But 
this  activity  should  certainly  be 
assigned  to  one  person.  What 
is  everybody’s  job  seldom  gets 
done. 

A  greater  amount  of  public 
service  is  expected  of  a  news¬ 
paper  than  any  other  firm  or 
any  other  industry.  Few  pub¬ 
lishers,  if  any,  would  care  to 
yield  this  position  of  leadership. 
It  can  be  held  only  through  a 
vigilant  and  continuing  public 
relations  program  covering  the 
entire  plant  operations. 

No  such  program  is  effective 
unless  the  public  is  kept  fully 
aware  of  the  reasons  why  your 
newspaper  deserves  the  appreci- 
tion,  admiration  and  confidence 
of  the  people. 

(Continued  on  page  74) 


you  hovo  International  butlnett 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


1 S  Homillen  SI.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $330, 
ITrite  for  sample  copy. 
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Newspaper  promotion  men  .  .  . 

The  judges 
are  waiting  for 

your  entries . . . 

in  the 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1955  NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION  CONTEST 

If  you’re  proud  of  the  promotion  job  you  did  for 
your  paper  during  1955,  clip  the  ads,  round  up 
the  folders  and  booklets,  get  those  presentations 
out  of  the  files — and  send  off  your  entries  for  the 
1955  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION  CONTEST. 

You’ll  be  doubly  proud  to  show  off  a  first  prize 
or  certificate  of  merit  for  national,  retail  or  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  circulation  or  public  service  pro¬ 
motion  ...  or  the  grand  award  for  best-in-show! 

It’ll  really  impress  your  publisher  or  general  man¬ 
ager  with  the  job  you’ve  done!  (And  it’ll  be  an 
extra-special  plug  for  your  newspaper,  too — some¬ 
thing  you  can  crow  about  in  your  own  pages.) 

There  are  just  two  weeks  till  entry  deadline 
time,  so  get  your  scrapbooks  ready  and  send  them 
off  to  Leon  McNeil,  Promotion  Manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  And  all  entries 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  NNPA  Convention  in  May. 

P.S.  Read  the  new,  simplified  rules  .  .  .  youU  see 
that  all  papers  have  a  chance  to  win.  There  are 
duplicate  awards  for  newspapers  over  and  under 
50,000  circulation. 

Submit  your  entries  note- 
deadline  April  1. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1955  NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION  CONTEST 

Sponsored  in  the  interest  of  better  newspaper  promotion  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  the  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association. 


g  Here  are  the  neir,  simplified  rules 


CLASSIFICATIONS: 

1.  National  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion 

2.  Retail  Advertising  Promotion 

3.  Classified  Advertising  Pro¬ 
motion 

4.  Circulation  Promotion 

5.  Public  Service  Promotion 

RULES: 

1.  Contest  is  open  to  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada;  entries  must  be 
postmarked  no  later  than 
April  1,  1956,  and  shipped 
to  Leon  McNeil.  Promotion 
Manager,  Cleveland  Press, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

NOTE:  Do  not  send  entries 
to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

2.  Entries  in  each  classification 
may  consist  of  a  single  ad¬ 
vertisement,  complete  cam¬ 
paign,  a  series,  direct  mail, 
presentations,  or  a  complete 
year’s  promotion  program  dur¬ 
ing  1955. 

IMPORTANT:  Continuing  pro¬ 
grams  or  copy  themes  will 
not  be  eligible  if  they  have 
previously  won  first  award. 


3.  Judges  will  consider  film 
strips,  novelties,  TV  slides, 
tear  sheets,  or  any  type  of 
presentations.  Entries  should 
be  submitted  in  portfolio, 
scrapbook  or  any  convenient 
form. 

4.  All  entries  should  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  name  of  newspaper, 
classification  designation  (see 
above),  and  circulation  group 
(over  50,000  or  under  50,- 
000).  Make  as  many  entries 
as  you  like.  Where  more 
than  one  entry  is  submitted 
in  a  given  classification,  each 
entry  must  be  labeled,  as  in¬ 
dicated. 

5.  No  entries  will  be  returned, 
except  upon  request.  Entries 
not  returned  will  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  continuing 
library  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion. 

AWARDS: 

A  First  Prize  and  two 
Honorable  Mention  Awards 
will  be  made  in  each  classi¬ 
fication,  for  each  circulation 
group.  A  Grand  Award  will 
be  presented  for  the  "best 
in  show.” 

In  case  of  a  tie,  duplicate 
awards  will  be  made. 
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Tear  Gas  Pen 
Mightier  Than 
A  Taxicab? 

St,  Louis,  Mo. 

What  appeared  to  be  a  rou¬ 
tine  assignment  for  Francis  A. 
Klein,  music,  art  and  book  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Globe-Democrat 
turned  into  an  altercation  in 
which  the  pen  proved  mightier 
than  the  sword. 

Things  went  wrong  early  in 
the  evening  of  March  9  while 
Mr,  Klein  was  walking  to  his 
assignment  to  review  a  per¬ 
formance  by  the  Ballet  Theater 
at  Kiel  Opera  House.  A  block 
away  from  the  auditorium  a 
taxicab  forced  him  to  the  curb 
for  safety. 

After  an  exchange  of  words, 
Charles  Lowe,  54,  stopped  his 
cab.  Out  stepped  a  passenger 
who  Mr.  Klein  said,  advanced 
in  a  belligerent  manner.  The 
music  critic  drew  a  pen-type 
tear  gas  gun  and  fired  it  at  the 
man. 

The  passenger,  Louis  Benson, 
.31,  a  bus  driver  for  the  Ballet 
Theater,  was  treated  at  City 
Hospital  for  inflammation  of 
the  eyes. 

Mr.  Klein  was  arrested  and 
spent  the  evening  at  Police 
Headquarters  reviewing  the 
fracas  instead  of  the  ballet. 

Mr.  Lowe  told  police  that 
Mr.  Klein  ran  across  the  street 
in  front  of  his  cab  as  he  started 
to  make  a  left-hand  turn.  He 
said  he  exchanged  words  with 
Mr.  Klein,  but  did  not  get  out 
when  he  recognized  an  object 
held  by  Mr.  Klein  as  a  tear 
gas  gun. 

The  newspaperman  explained 
that  he  carried  the  weapon  for 
protection  because  he  fi’equent- 
ly  is  on  the  street  late  at  night. 
The  critic  was  booked  suspected 
of  assault  with  intent  to  kill, 
flourishing  a  deadly  weapon, 
discharging  a  firearm,  and 
peace  disturbance.  He  was  re¬ 
leased  on  bonds  totaling  $3,500 
until  a  hearing  March  30.  Ben¬ 
son  and  Lowe  were  cross- 
charged  with  peace  disturbance. 
• 

Section  for  Swiss 

Washington 

The  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  published  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  special 
foreign  sections  March  11  en¬ 
titled,  “Switzerland  Speaks.” 
In  tabloid  size  with  a  four-color 
cover,  the  20-page  section  was 
subscribed  by  Swiss  advertisers 
and  their  agents. 


FLOOD  STORY  swamped  the  plant  of  the  Warren  (Pa.)  Times-Mirror 
on  March  7  and  the  paper  had  to  suspend  operations  there.  Instead 
a  four-page  tabloid  was  issued  from  a  job  printing  shop.  More 
than  30  rolls  of  newsprint  were  ruined  by  water  which  rose  well 
over  the  linecaster  keyboards  and  flooded  the  pressroom.  A  James¬ 
town  Post-Journal  photographer  made  this  picture. 


Q  and  A 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

A  There  is,  of  course,  tangible 
value  to  public  relations 
and  public  service  events.  Their 
value  is  greatly  enhanced,  how¬ 
ever,  when  they  become  a  part 
of  an  overall  public  relations 
program. 

A  public  relations  department 
functions  best  as  a  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  department.  Its  duty  is  to 
tie  together  unrelated  public 
relations  activities  into  a  com¬ 
prehensive,  related  program. 

In  the  case  in  question  a 
public  relations  department 
could  undoubtedly  pay  for  it¬ 
self  by  broadening  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  promo¬ 
tions  to  include  other  areas.  It 
could  probably  make  the  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  more  effective 
through  market  and  media  re¬ 
search.  The  research  done  for 
advertising  can  frequently  be 
used  by  other  departments  to 
improve  the  newspaper. 

Even  more  important,  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  could 
add  to  the  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  many  low-cost  promo¬ 
tions  which  are  now  being 
neglected  because  there  is  no 
one  to  plan  and  execute  them. 

One'  way  to  budget  for  public 
relations  events  is  to  develop 
an  overall  budget  listing  pro¬ 
motion  items  and  their  costs  in 
the  previous  year.  Eliminate 
from  the  budget  the  cost  of 
items  which  will  not  occur  in 
the  promotion  plans  for  the 
coming  year.  Add  the'  cost  of 


new  promotions.  The  budget 
must  be  sufficiently  elastic  to 
provide  for  promotion  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  cannot  be  fore¬ 
seen  and  budgeted  for, 

• 

Hamilton  Again 
Cops  Polk  Award 

Long  Island  University  has 
announced  the  winners  of  the 
George  Polk  Memorial  Awards 
for  “distinguished  achievements 
in  journalism”  in  1955. 

For  the  second  successive 
year  the  award  in  the  category 
of  international  reporting  went 
to  Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  chief 
of  the  New  York  Times  United 
Nations  bureau. 

Other  winners  include: 

Foreign  Reporting:  Barrett 
McGurn,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  North  African  upris¬ 
ings. 

National  Reporting :  Milton 
Mayer,  Reporter  Magazine, 
“The  Case  of  Roger  Touhy.” 

Metropolitan  Reporting:  Fern 
Marja,  with  Peter  J.  McElroy 
and  William  Dufty,  New  York 
Post,  “Incident  in  Central 
Park.” 

Suburban  Reporting :  Bob 
Greene,  Newsday,  “The  Mobs 
Move  In.” 

Education  Reporting :  Ger¬ 
trude  Samuels,  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  desegregation 
in  Baltimore. 

Photo  Reporting:  William 
Sauro,  United  Press,  Miss  Helen 
Keller  listening  by  her  finger¬ 
tips  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 


Hartford  Buys 
Sister’s  Interest 

Portsmouth,  n,  h. 
J.  D.  Hartford  announced 
this  week  that  he  has  acquired 
full  ownership  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Herald,  of  which  he  is 
editor  and  publisher. 

Herald  Publishing  Co.,  of 
which  he  is  president  and 
treasurer,  exercised  its  option 
to  buy  the  half-interest  held 
by  Mr.  Hartford’s  sister,  Mn 
Emma  H.  Nelson.  She  has  re¬ 
signed  as  vicepresident  and  a 
director. 

Ownership  of  the  newspaper 
had  been  divided  among  mem- 
bers  of  the  family  since  the 
death  of  F.  W.  Hartford  in 
1938.  In  the  latest  transaction 
J.  D.  Hartford  also  became  sole 
owner  of  the  Hartford  Build¬ 
ing  whdre  the  Herald  has  its 
main  offices  and  plant. 

• 

Burkham  Buys 
3  Conn.  Weeklies 

James  C.  Burkham  of  St 
Louis,  Mo.  has  purchased  the 
Hamden  (Conn.)  Chronicle, 
East  Branford  (Conn.)  Review, 
and  the  East  Haven  (Conn.) 
News  from  the  Free  Press  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  as  announced  by 
Richard  Harris,  publisher. 

Mr.  Burkham  was  formerly 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat  until  October 
1955. 

Marshall  N.  Harris  and 
Richard  Harris  started  the 
Hamden  Chronicle  in  1946  and 
purchased  the  East  Branford 
Review  and  the  East  Haven 
News  in  1952.  Richard  Harris 
will  remain  as  co-publisher. 

The  transaction  was  negoti¬ 
ated  by  George  Romano,  New 
York  (^ity  newspaper  broker. 

• 

Linage  Correction 

The  linage  figures  for  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  in  the  March  3  issue 
(page  64)  were  in  error.  The 
correct  figures: 

1956  1955 

Capital  Times  (e)  874,468  796,184 

State  Journal  (m)  883,435  792.124 

State  Journal  (S)  381,108  *  373.478 

GRAND  total  2.139.011  1,961,7:8 

*lncludes  PARADE,  50,939 

• 

6  Columns  Added 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
has  added  six  departments  to 
its  Sunday  and  week-day  issues. 
Columns  on  stamp  news,  a 
lawn  and  gardening  guide,  pets 
and  their  care,  men’s  fashions, 
and  homes  appear  each  Sunday. 
A  column  on  bowling  news  ap¬ 
pears  once  or  twice  weekly. 
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They'll  all  be  reading  E  &  P's 
two  big  Convention  Issues! 

Here’s  your  big  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  top  executives  in  the 
newspaper  industry  about  your  plant  equipment  or  printing  ma¬ 
chinery — your  new  feature,  comic  or  column — or  even  your 
opinion  or  point  of  view.  And  two  big  Convention  Issues  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  will  deliver  your  message  to  Convention- 
assembled  V.I.P.’s  in  editions  they’ll  be  reading  from  cover  to 
cover,  actually  looking  for  your  message! 

PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE— APRIL  21 

.  .  .  will  be  distributed  to  all  A.N.P.A.  Convention  delegates, 
furnishing  them  with  complete  program  of  events,  calendar  of 
meetings  and  social  events,  names  and  hotel  addresses  of  every* 
body  attending  the  Convention.  Newspaper  executives  and  other 
Convention  visitors  find  it  MUST  reading.  It's  a  "natural"  for 
your  advertising  to  this  important  audience.  Pre-Convention 
Issue  forms  close  April  6. 

CONVENTION  ISSUE— APRIL  28 

.  .  .  with  a  special  Bull-Dog  Edition  distributed  early  Thursday 
morning,  April  26 — reports  the  entire  Convention,  with  compre¬ 
hensive  coverage  of  sessions,  plenty  of  pictures,  texts  of  speeches, 
committee  reports,  it  brings  Convention  results,  sidelights  and 
highlights,  personalities  and  developments.  It's  read  thoughtfully 
and  thoroughly  by  the  entire  industry,  and  provides  you  with  a 
once-a-year  sales  opportunity.  Convention  Issue  forms  close 
April  12. 


Editor  Publisher 

Suite  1700/  1475  Broadway/  Now  York  36/  N.  Y. 


Plan  to  advertise  in  both  these  Convention  Issues.  Write^  wire 
or  phone  your  reservations  now.  Rates:  Full  page,  $460;  half’ 
page,  $260;  quarter-page,  $145;  eighth-page,  $95;  or  your  con¬ 
tract  rates  apply. 
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School  Board 
Votes  to  Keep 
Curb  on  Times 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Suburban  Solvay’s  Board  of 
Education  decision  against  al¬ 
lowing  116  high  school  seniors 
to  purchase  the  New  York 
Times  through  the  school  was 
upheld  by  another  board  vote 
on  March  8.  More  than  100  per¬ 
sons  braved  a  near  blizzard  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

Amid  heated  word  exchanges 
and  finger  waving  that  frayed 
tempers,  the  five-member  school 
board  defeated,  3  to  2,  a  reso¬ 
lution  that  would  have  rescin¬ 
ded  its  previous  week’s  action. 
(E  &  P,  March  10,  page  74.) 
Then  the  board  refus^  to  per¬ 
mit  the  American  History  class 
members  to  buy  the  Times,  be¬ 
cause  the  newspaper  was  “too 
intellectual”  for  students. 

Voting  against  the  March  8 
rescinding  resolution  were  John 
Martino,  chairman  of  the 
board’s  finance  committee,  who 
instigated  the  earlier  action; 
Jack  Maestri,  who  previously 
voted  with  Martino,  and  Frank 
Fernandez,  board  president. 

William  Smolinski,  who  ab¬ 
stained  from  voting  on  the  ear¬ 
lier  resolution,  proposed  the 
rescinding  measure.  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  Bryant,  the  fifth  board 
member,  agreed  with  Smolinski. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Mecca,  a  parent, 
declared:  “My  child  is  studying 
the  farm  bill  and  is  u.sing  the 
Times  as  a  current  reference. 
Where  else  would  she  find  ma¬ 
terial  but  in  newspapers  like 
the  Times  and  the  Herald-Trib¬ 
une?  What  textbook  could  she 
possibly  use?” 

After  the  board’s  vote,  Hol¬ 
land  Gregg,  another  parent, 
asked  for  a  show  of  hands  from 
the  audience  who  wanted  the 


students  to  be  allowed  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Times.  Nearly  every 
hand  went  up. 

The  Post-Standard  comment¬ 
ed  in  an  editorial  that  most 
students  can  profit  from  read¬ 
ing  the  Times.  The  local  editor 
thought  the  controversy  was  a 
tempest  in  a  teapot. 

Mr.  Martino,  who  set  off  the 
row,  is  employed  as  ^n  auditor 
on  the  Post-Standard. 

• 

Walter  Murtagh  Dies 
Of  Heart  Attack;  38 

St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Walter  L.  Murtagh,  38,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  editor  of  the 
St.  Albans  Daily  Messenger  and 
executive  manager  of  the  Bur- 
lington  Daily  News  and  Ver¬ 
mont  Sunday  News,  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  home  here  March 
11.  He  suffered  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  at  the  wheel  of  his  car  as 
he  prepared  to  leave  for  church. 

A  native  of  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
Mr.  Muitagh  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Daily  Mess¬ 
enger,.  went  from  here  to  tne 
Boston  bureau  of  the  United 
Press  and  in  1943  went  to  work 
for  the  Union  Leader  in  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.  In  1948  he  moved 
to  the  staff  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  News,  also  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Union  Leader 
corporation. 

Shop  Talk 

{Continued  from  page  82) 

total  amount  due  under  the  con- 
tiact  to  be  due  and  payable  on 
demand  and  further  that  the 
pledge  granted  under  the  con¬ 
tract  be  subject  to  foreclosure,” 
and  warned  that  “default  em¬ 
powers  the  bank  to  sue  for  the 
total  amount,”  etc. 

*  «  * 

In  view  of  the  cable  from 
Senores  Herrera  and  Mella  that 
“we  consider  this  to  be  an  in¬ 
ternal  dispute  not  related  in  any 


DAILY- 

NORTHERN  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  AREA 

Excellent  plant  and  organization.  Substantial 
growth  record.  Enjoyable  community.  Ideal  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing  and  outdoor  recreational  activities. 
Real  opportunity  for  working  owner.  Price  $145,- 
000  with  low  down  payment  to  qualified  pur¬ 
chaser. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -TV-  Radio  Brokers 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Jamei  W.  Blackburn  Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield 
Clifford  Marshall  Tribune  Tower  W.  R.  Twininx 

Delaware  7-2755-6 


Clifford  Marshall 
Washinxton  Bldg. 
Sterling  S-4341-2 


111  Sutter  St. 
Exbrook  2-5671-2 


way  to  news  censorship  or 
coercion  affecting  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  right  to  publish,”  we  won¬ 
der  at  the  intense  interest  of 
the  Dominican  government  in 
the  case  through  its  New  York 
representatives. 

The  cable  repeats  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Omes  “to  return 
to  the  republic  to  resume  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  newspaper” 
and  said  that  “by  law  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  like  Latin 
American  countries  requires 
that  an  editor  reside  within  the 
country  in  order  to  publish.” 

All  this  in  face  of  Mr.  Her¬ 
rera’s  previous  statement,  nnd 
Mr.  Ornes’  admission,  that  the 
latter  would  probably  be  prose¬ 
cuted  upon  his  return  because 
while  out  of  the  country  he  re¬ 
signed  a  government  post — 
vicepresidency  of  the  Economic 
Development  Commission. 

.\nd  despite  the  protestations 
of  Senores  Herrera  and  Mella 
that  “this  is  a  dispute  which 
does  not  fall  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  lAPA,”  Mr.  Klem- 
fuss  accompanied  by  Stanley 


Ross  recently  visited  the  lAPA 
office  in  New  York  with  the 
pioposal  that  a  lawyer  repre- 
seating  the  Trujillo  intereste 
meet  with  Mr.  Ornes  to  work 
out  an  arrangement.  Mr.  Ornet 
declined  the  offer  when  advised 
of  it. 

Some  people  will  have  little 
sympathy  for  Mr.  Ornes  be¬ 
cause  he  was  once  a  “bedfellow” 
of  Trujillo’s  who  has  now 
broken  with  the  dictator.  Mr. 
Ornes  readily  admits  he  was  a 
“Trujillo  man” — but,  in  justifi¬ 
cation,  claims  that  in  the  Do- 
minican  Republic  you  either 
are,  or  you  don’t  eat. 

Anyway,  would  you  return  to 
that  country  if  you  were  in  his 
shoes?  We  wouldn’t! 

Does  this  sound,  as  he 
charges,  that  this  “is  a  bold  at¬ 
tempt  with  the  connivance  of 
the.  Dominican  Bank — a  gov¬ 
ernment-owned  institution — to 
provide  a  color  of  legality  to 
the  illegal  seizure  of  El  Car- 
ibe?” 

That  makes  more  sense  to 
us  than  any  other  answer. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

SALES-PURCHASES  bandied  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City.  Cal. 
'A  'Ik  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Slypes,  Rountree  &  Co.,  626  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  S.  California. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opi>ortunities  in  proven  fields. 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa 

RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
Newspapers  and  radio  stations.  Okla¬ 
homa,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Colorado.  Confidential.  Write 
1443  South  Trenton,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

HAPPY  PUBLISHERS 
OUR  first  consideration  is  to  place 
prospective  publishers  in  California 
and  Arizona  fields  where  they  will  be 
both  successful  and  happy.  Our  record 
attests  to  the  success  of  this  aim. 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  St.  Riverside,  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Eiatablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

National  Advertising  Space 

AMAZING  suburban  business  I 
Test  it  in  Sanders  ABC  3 
Geneseo,  N,  Y. 
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er  Brokers  Newspaper  Appraisers 

ES  handled  with  NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Publishers  Service,  ^^^er  purposes 

reensboro,  N.  C.  Bbtperienced  court  witness 

THONY  SNYDER  Complete  rejzorts  submitted 

■n  Newspapers,  A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

1.,  Culver  City,  Cal.  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

)n  the  Pacific  Coast.  . 

&  Co.,  626  Market  _ Publieations  For  Sale 

i_6.  C^ifornla. -  OUR  NEW  Bulletin  of  ideal  buys  is 

L  INFORMATION  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  is  now 
laper  Properties  being  mailed.  Ask  for  your  free  copy. 

Ventura.  California.  Jaek  L.  Stoll  &  Associates.  Los 
- - - —  Angeles  29,  Cal. 

NEWSPAPERS - 

s  in  proven  fields.  RIPE  FOR  A  DAILY 

^  ,  An  average  gain  of  18%  in  gross 

••  Sioux  City.  Iowa  past  6  years  makes  this  Chart 

J.  ERWIN  exclusive  ripe  for  conversion 

radio  stations.  Okla-  3385.000,  price  $290,060, 

lanaas  Kansas  Mis-  $84,000  down.  Adequate  plant.  Trad- 
Confidential  ’Write  in*  «rea  over  100.000,  still  growing, 
on  TtiUa  Okl*  This  is  "right"  for  an  exceptionally 

.  •  capable  publisher.  Qualified  buyers 

[NER  AGENCY  only.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker, 

,  r. _ 1 _  T,--  10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Csk 
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anywhere.  Box  192,  s„utheast.  Good  opportunity 

Michigan. _  with  experience  and  $12,000 

l>UBLISHERS  to  $15,000.  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE, 

leration  is  to  place  P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
shers  in  California - - — - - - - -  “ 

:dtap'^y.‘'’our"'r^o^  SEMI-WEEKLY 

r  !  CALIFORNIA  property  grossing  $22$.- 

QQQ  rapidly  expanding  situatioa 

- cant.  assures  big  increase  in  voliiine 

!,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  and  in  value  in  next  few  years.  Top 
Newspapers  bought  opportunity  for  experienced  publisher, 
ithout  publicity.  Available  for  limited  time  only  st 

$165,000  with  $50,000  down. 
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CHART  Area  #2  unoppoaed  weekly,  fine 
ftowins  3000  town,  rich  farm  county, 
^vily  equipped,  includini;  web  press. 
Priced  about  gross,  $46,000,  half  down. 
Solendid  location,  outlook  for  future 
kriyht.  Write  fully.  The  DIAL  Agency, 
440  W.  Willis,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 

|U,000  first  payment  for  college  town 
paper  (weekly)  in  the  South.  Profit¬ 
able  and  well-equipped.  Box  1141,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  for  interview  with 

iwner.  _ _ _ 

'MOUNTAIN  STATE  WEEKLY  IN 
$76,000  gross  class,  requires  $46,000 
down.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Salina, 

Ksnias. _ 

MONEY-MAKER  —  A  weekly  news¬ 
paper  growing  like  mad.  Advertising 
up  40  percent  over  1664.  Many  valu¬ 
able  printing  contracts  with  national 
Manufacturers.  200  new  subscribers 
dnee  November.  Official  town  news¬ 
paper.  gets  all  legal  advertising.  New 
college  going  up.  new  schools,  new 
businesites,  shopping  center,  etc.  Mod¬ 
em  shop,  good  staff.  Net  $20,000.  A 
real  buy  at  $68,000.  Financing  can  be 
arrang^.  May  Brothers,  Binghamton, 

N.  Y. _ 

MORNING  daily  in  competitive  field. 
Doing  $96,000  earning  $17,000.  Asking 
$106,000  with  $46,000  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
4968  Melrose  Ave.  Los  Angeles  29.  Cal. 
Box  676  _  _ _ Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 

'^EKLY 

NORTHERN  California  competitive 
lituation  with  paid  circulation  weekly 
and  controlled  circulation  weekly  plus 
job  printing.  Stable  organization  and 
well  equipped  piant.  Grossed  $107,000 
in  1955.  Owner  wants  to  retire.  Price 
$86,000  with  $26,000  down. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  CO. 

BROKERS 

See  our  display  ad  page  76 
for  addresses. 


Publications  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  young  newspaper 
busines's  e.xecutive  seeks  equity,  iiart- 
nership  or  ownership  of  smali,  grow¬ 
ing  operation.  Chart  Area  1  or  II. 
Prefei-ence  in  that  order.  Box  1104, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Rates 
CLASSIFIED 

Line  Roles  Bach  Consecutive 
Insortion 

SITUATIONS  WANHD  (Payable  with 
(Kdtr)  4  times  (8  454  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  504;  2  9  554; 
1  8  654.  Add  154  for  Box  Service. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 
4  times  ®  904  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  timet  Q  954;  2  timet  Q  $1.00; 
1  8  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders'  identities  held  in  strirt  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 


copy. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower.  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  Wanted 


PUBLISHING  Corporation  desires  to 
purchase  outright  or  buy  into  a  well- 
established  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
located  in  the  southern  or  midwestcm 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

CAN  make  attractive  offer  for  satis¬ 
factory  property. 

PROPOSAL  must  stand  a  complete 
and  thorough  investigation. 

BOX  906 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

FLORIDA  WEEKLIES— interested  in 
selling  out  as  of  July  1,  1967  T  If  so, 
send  full  information  to  Box  1016, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WILL  BUY  Jersey  Coast  Weekly. 
Want  small  paper;  no  plant.  Boa 

1007,  Editor  A  Publishe£^ _ 

ACTIVE  list  of  buyers  wants  dailies, 
weeklies  over  South.  Southwest.  Highly 
confidential.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
COMPANY,  601  Ga.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

SUCCESSFUL  newspai>er  executive 
wishes  to  purchase  daily  in  city  35,000 
to  100,000  Chart  Area  1,  2  or  6. 
Monetary  return  secondary  to  service 
to  community.  Prefer  desi  with  owner 
direct.  Box  1116,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Printing  Services 

Large  Eastern  Printer 

of 

Color  on  Newsprint 

Has  Rotary  Press  Time 
and  Newsprint  Available 

•  1  to  4  colors,  up  to  12  full, 
newspaper  size  pages. 

•  Interested  in  large  or  small 
weekly  or  monthly,  regular 
runs,  on  contract. 

•  Inquiries  held  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial. 

Write  Box  1101 
Editor  A  Publisher 


Syndicates  •  Features 


WASHINGTON  FARM  service:  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  columns  and  features ; 
information  for  industry.  Any  type 
farm  coverage  tailored  for  you  from 
Nation’s  Capital.  Quick.  accurate, 
reasonable.  Better  than  the  best  now 
available.  Box  900.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REAL  ESTATO  pages  need  column 
"Little  Journeys  to  Great  Homes." 
Sample;  Louise  Hubbard,  3701  Conn. 
Am.,  N.  W.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


Press  Engineers _ 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 
661  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Phone  ORegon  6-7760 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  CO. 
Machinists.  Movers.  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Ck>ast 
Tel.  3-4164  976  N.  (%urch  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECTAUZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTUNG  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
_ Lyndhurst,  N.  J. _ 

j  Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTUNG 

MOVING 

!  ERECTING 

i  We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key"  job 
i  Anywhere 

{  P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
I  Phono  Bywater  7634 

for  March  17,  1956 


MACHINERY  anti  SUPPUES 


_ Composing  Room _ 

REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino- 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Uke  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clyboum,  Cliicago  14,  Ill. _ 

INTERTYPES  FOR  SALE 

TWO  1926  models.  8SM  Tripod,  all 
electric  with  single  phase  220V  AC 
motors.  Serial  number  6793  with  S 
molds,  number  7383  with  2  molds. 
Available  immediately.  Price  $2500. 
each.  Contact  H.  M.  Peterson.  Herald, 

New  Britain.  Conn. _ 

TELETYPESETTER  Operating  Unit 
^rial  #3672,  Standard  Perforator 
Serial  #3380,  Table  Serial  #184, 
SoPTone  Hood.  Mat  Detector  and  three 
cartons  of  tape.  Cost  new  10  months 
ago  $6910.  Will  sell  in  package  or 
in  i>art. 

South  Bay  Publishing  Co. 

38  —  14th  St. 

Hermosa  Beach,  California 
MODEL  14  UNOTYPB^-Serial  in 
26,000’s.  Spend  a  few  hundred  dollars 
on  this  machine  and  it  will  be  as 
good  as  one  you  would  pay  $2,600  for. 
4  Molds,  AC  motor,  Kendall  feeder. 
Only  one  main  and  one  auxiliary  mag¬ 
azine  are  available.  A  steal  at  $1,000 
on  our  floor.  ANDERSON’S  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS.  INC.,  Oakmont,  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

WE’RE  ’THE  “largest ^distributor 
of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the 
World — there  must  be  a  reason — 
$76.60  to  $88.60  each.  FOB  Elkin. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  L.  A  B.  Sales 
Company.  P.O.  Drawer  660,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 


Mail  Room 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  Feeder 
(pusher)  mechanism.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Box  812,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newsprint 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS. 
Inquiries  invited.  AL  4-8728  N.Y.C. 
Box  216,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 
FROM  SCANDINAVIA 

Please  Contact 

MELROSE  PAPER  CO. 

66  W.  42  St..  New  York  86.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPRINT 

Canadians  American  and  Foreign 
ROLLS  —  SHEETS 

WILLIAM  B.  KEARNEY 

2606  Woolworth  Bldg. 

New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
_ worth  4-6822 _ 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO." 
Newsprint  Specialists 

16H— 16— 16%— 17— 17  H— 81 
34 — 46 — 60 — ^1—62—64—66 
Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  sise. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave  NYC.  N  Y  MU  6-6960 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  sUndard 
82  lb.  16%'  16'  16%'  17'  18%" 

22  %"  24"  81"  82"  83"  84"  rolls.  Also 
European  newsprint  any  size  rolls  for 
March,  April.  May  delivery. 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CO. 

655  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  66,  N.  Y. 
MOtt  Haven  6-6022  Est.  1930 


NEWSPRINT— ROLLS  ONLY 

INQUIRIES  INVITED 
CANADA  PAPER  CORP. 

400  Madison  Ave.,  NYC.  PL  9-3200 
SCANDINAVIAN,  AUSTRIAN  AND 
DOMESTIC 
NEWSPRINT 
ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave..  N.Y.  MU  6-6960 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Newsprint 


CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  News¬ 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipments  direct 
from  mills  at  attractive  prices. 
BURUNG-TON 
PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

160  E.  86  St.,  NYC  MU  6-8564 
USED  Newsprint  Rewinder  for  sale. 

May  be  seen  in  operation.  Capital  Tool 
A  Manufacturing  Cktmpany,  6000  Cal¬ 
vert  Road,  College  Park.  Maryland. 

WHY  CHASE  AROUND 
for  your  Newsprint 

winding  up  with  partial  shipments 
and  uncertain  delivery  dates 

ALFRED  BUNGE  CO. 

Starts  shipments  promirtly.  800  tons, 
61  inch ;  136  tons,  62  inch,  both  86 
inch  diameter. 

STANDARD  WHI’TE  TONNAGE 
Large.  Half.  %  and  small  rolls. 
Suitable  Diameters. 

WHAT  ARE  YOUR  REQUIREMEN’TS  ? 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

46  W.  46  St,  NY  JU  2-4880;  2-4174 


Press  Room 


HOE  COLOR  PRESS 

COMICS  *  CIRCULARS 
21 cutoff;  %"  plates 
80"  wide  web  2  plates  wide 
GB  MOTOR  DRIVE  AC 
S’TEREO’TYPE  MACHINERY 


John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

116  liexington  Ave.  New  York  17 


FLAT  BED  PRESSES 

’TWO  8-page  Ck>ss  C>>mets,  complete 
with  AC  drive  and  all  accessories. 
Available  now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40. 
60,  76.  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 

SINGLE  WIDTH;  22%"  cutoff;  new 
60  HP,  AC  Motor  drive.  Combination 
%  and  %  folder. 

Can  be  inspected  In  operation  at 
MA’TTIA  PRESS.  Belleville.  N.  J. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


16  &  20-PAGE  TUBULAR 

Has  vacuum  Stereo  Equipment 
Now  available  complete 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOX  903  BOISE.  IDAHO 

Duplex  Tubulars 
Two  24  Page  Presses 

COMPLETELY  equipped  and  presently 
twinned.  Will  sell  separately  or  as  16 
page  presses. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  9t.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


GOSS  16-page  cylindrical  press  with 
electrical  controls,  casting  box,  boring 
machine,  trimmer,  16  chaises.  Prints 
4,  6.  8,  10,  12,  and  16  pages  at  8,000 
an  hour.  Available  in  July.  $16,000 
takes  this  old  but  reliable  piece  of 
printing  equipment  with  which  this 
newspaper  has  won  awards  for  typo¬ 
graphical  excellence.  Red  Wing  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Preta  Room 


FINAL  CLEARANCE 

THE  REMAINING 

PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

AT  THE  FORMER  PLANT  OF 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 

a  a  a 

HOE  22%“  cutoff  units  having  Steel 
Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings,  Spray 
Fountains,  Heavy  Duty  Folders, 
Cutler- Hammer  Conveyors.  Will  sell 
any  combination  of  Units  and  Folders. 
OPTIONAL  EQUIPMENT:  3  arm 
Reels,  Wood  Autopasters,  Trackage, 
Turntables. 

SPARE  PARTS  AVAILABLE 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4590 


COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  in 
operation.  Good  selection  of  Lino 
and  Ludlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan, 
full  and  split  Lino  or  Intertype  Maga¬ 
zines.  Also  side  Auxiliary.  Midwest 
Matrix  Mart,  633  Plymouth  Court. 
Chicago  6,  HI. 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS 
PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
16  Arch  Units  —  3  Prs.  Fldrs. 

23  9/16"— AC— Mfd.  1929-32 
Low  Substructure  with  roll  stands 
6  Units  Now  Available 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  NY.  17  OXford  7-4690 


TWO  UNIT  HOE 

Complete  with  all  electrical  and 
stereotyjpe  equipment.  47  stereotype 
chases.  23  9/16"  cut-off.  David  Black¬ 
er,  South  Omaha  Sun,  802  Brandeis 
Theater  Building,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


24-PAGE  DECK-TYPE  PRESS 
This  Scott  “Speed  King”  prints  in  2 
page  jumps  to  20  pages ;  has  color 
deck  for  extra  color  on  4  pages.  Does 
fine  quality  printing  job  for  six  high- 
ranking  8  to  24  page  weekly  news¬ 
papers — samples  available  to  potential 
buyers.  We  run  it  at  8,000  per  hour 
but  will  go  faster.  40  h.  p.,  AC  motor 
drive,  21%"  page,  half  folder.  Ideal 
for  big  weekly  or  modest-size  daily 
wanting  a  good,  compact  press  and 
without  a  fat  bank  account.  Available 
about  June  16.  $14,600  cash  on  our 
floor  including  all  stereo  equipment 
but  not  mat  roller.  Can  be  seen  run¬ 
ning  at  ANDERSON  NEWSPAPERS, 
INC.,  Oakmont,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  flat  bed  web  press 
(8  page  perfecting  newspaper  press), 
complete  with  ink  rollers,  chases, 
motor  drive  etc.  Serial  No.  CO-146. 
Press  is  in  very  good  condition  and 
can  be  seen  in  operation  until  April 
10th.  Price  $12,600  f.o.b.  Lancaster, 
California. 

GOSS  Comet  flat  bed  web  press  (8 
page  perfecting  newspaper  press), 
complete  with  ink  rollers,  chases, 
motor  drive  etc.  Serial  No.  FB-416. 
Press  was  reconditioned  completely 
about  6  years  ago  and  has  had  ex¬ 
cellent  maintenance.  Available  at  once. 
$9600.00  f.o.b.  Santa  Maria,  California. 
ABOVE  equipment  is  property  of  The 
FAR  Company.  Will  quote  dismantling, 
loading  and  erection  by  factory  trained 
erector. 

The  FAR  Company 

306  Cupertino  Way,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Phone:  Los  Angeles,  VAn  Dyke  8634 
San  Francisco,  EXbrook  7-0339 


24  PAGE  TUBULAR 

Goss  Dekafube  New  1952 

Balloon  Former,  Color  Fountains,  AC 
motor  and  complete  vacuum  back 
stereotype. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 
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Pre»$  Room 


SIX 

GOSS  UNITS 

2  PAIR  FOLDERS 

22  3/4"  SHEET  CUT 

Cline  Reels — 2  Drive 

EXCEPTIONAL  CONDITION 
AVAILABLE  NOW 

CLOSE  INSPECTION  INVITED 
IN  NEW  YORK  AREA. 

Further  Particulars 
Upon  Request 

HENRY  DAVIS 
ASSOCIATES 

16-10  Yellowstone  Blvd., 
Forest  Hills  75,  N.Y. 

Phone  ILIinois  9-5945  or 
TWining  7-7381 


Attractive  Value 

DUPLEX  "N*  TYPE 

3  Units,  1  Pr.  Folders 
48  Pages — 231^"  cutoff 
Normal  speed — 30.000 
Underneath  Feed 
76  Hp.  Motor 

(new  within  last  few  years) 

★  ★  ★ 

Available,  February,  1967 
May  be  seen  operating  in  plant 
of  the  Herald-Sun,  Durham,  N.  Car. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  COMPANY  ; 

6601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago  50,  III.  I 

Phone:  Bishop  2-3300  { 

40  PP.  GOSS  Press,  2  plates  wide,  ] 

with  color  deck,  quarter  folder  and  I 
brand  new  Pony  Autoplate  built  to  i 
fit  this  press,  can  be  seen  in  opera-  : 
tion.  Box  1117.  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

ONE  JOHNSTONE  rewinder  with  gen¬ 
erator  set  for  variable  speed  control.  ; 
For  rewinding  newsprint  rolls,  cores, 
etc.  Like  new  and  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  at  half  cost.  H.  D.  Rindsberg, 
Production  Manager.  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  Inc.,  617  Vine  Street,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  2.  Ohio. 


Stereotype 


HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

Bed  nze  30  x  46.  no  rack  above  the  | 
table.  Cylinders  9"  diameter,  6  H.P. 
Chain  Drive  Motor.  Not  a  giant  but  a  i 
sturdy  mat  roller  suitable  for  use  in 
the  small  daily  plant  or  for  mat  | 
service. 

See  it  on  our  floor.  i 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

Stamford,  Conn.  j 


FOR  SALE— STEREOTYPE 

EQUIPMENT  i 

KEMP  gas  burner  consisting  of  3 
immersion  burners,  2  Spencer  indue-  I 
tion  carburetors  and  relate  equipment. 
Ready  for  installation  with  exception 
of  1  Partlow  governor.  Used  8  years, 
replaced  by  electric  elements.  In  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Make  offer.  Write  to 
Henry  M.  Duke,  Evening  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype 


HOE  Duo-cooled  Box  for  14%  plate 
diameter 

GOSS  Double  Plate  equipment  for  13%  j 
dia.  4  pieces. 

ROYLE  Radial  Arm  Flat  Router 
HOE  Heavy  Duty  Saw  &  Trimmer 
6-COLUMN  Hammond  Easy  Kaster 
FURNACES  1-ton  to  7  tons 
30  H.P.  General  Electric  220  volt,  60 
cycle,  3  phase  motor 
NO.  1  Rouse  Power  Band  Saw 
BEN  FRANKUN  Trim-O-Saw 
25  USED  Dural  aluminum  chases  for 
8  column  12  ems. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Used  Sta-Hi  Former,  good 
condition,  $800.  Southeast  Missourian, 
Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available. — Northern  Machine  Works. 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y, 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th,  Kan- 
sas  City  6,  Mo. _ 

MULTIFACE  Teletypesetter  Perfora¬ 
tor  wanted  for  immediate  delivery 
with  or  without  magazines.  Give 
serial  number  and  detail  spare  parts, 
etc.  Box  910,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


TWO  GOOD  all  round,  overall  experi-  | 
enced  men  for  potential  ‘key  spot’  | 
jobs.  Medium-small  paper  circulators  i 
preferred.  (Age  to  46).  All  contacts  I 
in  strict  confidence.  Address  (‘per-  j 
sonar )  Phil  Turner,  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager.  ‘The  Florida  'Times-Union,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  ^orida. 


Duplay  AdvertUing 


EIXPERIENCED  ad  salesman  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  Northern  Ohio.  Phone  Willough¬ 
by  2-2100.  Ask  for  James  Lonergan 
or  Itobert  Rossi. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  one  i 
of  North  Carolina’s  most  outstanding 
weekly  newspapers,  located  in  ideal 
community  in  which  to  live,  work  and 
play.  Position  also  affords  opiHirtuni- 
ty  to  become  business  manager  of 
paper.  Fine  staff  to  work  with.  Great 
opportunity.  The  Transylvania  Times, 
B  revard.  North  Carolina. _ 


Advertising  Manager 

PERMANENT  position  in  department 
for  experienced  man,  age  23  to  40, 
to  work  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
I  advertising  and  promotion.  Five  day 
j  daily  5,300  circulation  non-competi¬ 
tive  in  chart  area  7.  Mail  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to 
j  Box  1013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  in  very 
I  desirable  13,000  community  on  10,000 
i  daily.  Prefer  experienced  man  seeking 
to  improve  situation,  but  will  con- 
I  sider  beginner  who  has  enthusiasm 
j  and  potential.  Write  giving  background 
I  and  salary  i^uirements  to  George 
I  Marvin,  Beatrice  Daily  Sun,  Beatrice, 
Nebraska. 


HELP  WANTED 

Adminiatrative 


LABOR 

RELATIONS  MAN 

For  One  of  America's 
Outstanding  Newspapers 

THE  MAN  WE  ARE  SEEKING 
SHOULD  BE  IN  HIS  MIDDLE 
THIRTIES  AND  HAVE  HAD  PRAC- 
nCAL  EXPERIENCE  IN  LABOB 
RELATIONS  MANAGEMENT.  HE 
SHOULD  BE  WELL  GROUNDED  IN 
THE  LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  LABOB 
MANAGEMENT  BUT  NEED  NOT 
NECESSARILY  BE  A  LAWYER. 
FAMILIARITY  WITH  THE  TECHNI- 
CAL  PROCESSES  OF  THE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PUBLISHING  INDUSTRY  IS 
ESSEN'nAL. 

IF  YOU  FEEL  QUAUFIED  TO 
UNDERTAKE  THE  DU'OES  IM¬ 
POSED  BY  THIS  POSITION,  WHICH 
INCLUDES  NEGOTIATIONS.  HAN. 
DLING  GRIEVANCES.  AND  THE 
MAKING  OF  CONTRACTS  WITH  A 
NUMBER  OP  ORGANIZED  CRAFT 
UNIONS  FOR  A  SINGLE  METRO¬ 
POLITAN  NEWSPAPER,  WRITE 
GIVING  FULL  DETAILS  AND  REF- 
ERENCES. 

ALL  CORRESPONDENCE  WILL  BE 
HELD  IN  CONFIDENCE. 

SALARY  COMMENSURATE  WITH 
EXPERIENCE  AND  ABILITY. 

BOX  I  106 
Editor  &  Publisher 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  write  news,  sell 
ads  and  take  initiative  in  managing 
top  county  seat  weekly,  part  of  group 
goiod  weeklies.  Give  experience,  start¬ 
ing  salary  expected.  Paper  104  yn. 
old.  3000  circulation.  Population  3,600. 
This  job  can  lead  to  better  one  with 
main  organization,  What  can  you  do 
for  how  much?  Jenkins  Publishing 
Co.,  Mascoutah,  Illinois. _ _ 

MIDWEST  DAILY  60,000  has  opening 
for  assistant  general  manager  who  can 
take  over  as  general  manager  within 
a  year.  Must  be  under  46,  not  be  t 
floater,  know  every  department  inti¬ 
mately,.  Send  full  details,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  1113,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 

Advertising — News 

1  COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  newspaper 
about  36  miles  from  Cleveland  has  an 
opening  for  young  man  or  woman  to 
[  handle  news  and  advertising.  Some 
j  previous  training  or  experience  need- 
'  ed.  Photographic  experience  helpful. 
I  Apply  by  letter  to 

Geauga  Publishers,  Inc. 
Chardon,  Ohio 


,  EXPERIENCED  ADMAN  for  solicita- 
'  tion  and  layout  in  Chart  Area  2. 

'  Must  be  industrious  and  clean  cut 
:  Only  persons  of  high  caliber  will  be 
I  considered.  Must  be  seriously  interest- 
.  ed  in  people  and  genuinely  interested 
I  in  making  his  clients  his  friends. 
1  Write  Box  1001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Duplay  Advertuing 
general  advertising  sales- 

HAN  on  his  way  up,  to  handle  major 
gtoeral  advertising  classifications.  We 
mat  the  kind  of  man  who  is  anxious 
uid  able  to  move  into  a  position  of 
ptater  responsibilities.  Preference 
^rcn  to  a  man  presently  employed 
on  a  smaller  Midwestern  daily  news¬ 
paper.  There  are  exceptional  oppor- 
tonities  here  for  such  a  man,  whose 
fntnre  is  before  him.  All  applications 
held  confidential.  Write  or  wire  Louis 
D.  Young.  Advertising  Director,  The 
Indianapolis  Times,  A  Scripps-Howard 

Newspaper. _ 

IJUIEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi- 
enced  ad  man  of  proven  ability  for 
M.OOO  circulation.  6-day  evening  pub- 
limtion,  to  fill  out  staff  of  15.  Under 
|{  years  of  age.  Good  opportunity  for 
alert,  creative,  energetic,  well-rounded 
display  ad  man,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  retail  newspaper  advertising 
sales,  layout,  copy,  to  handle  key 
accounts  in  a  variety  of  classifications. 
Good  starting  salary,  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment.  other  incentives,  vacation,  in¬ 
surance,  etc.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  modem  office  and  plant.  Ag- 
gnssive,  clean  community.  College 
town.  Write,  detailing  education,  ex¬ 
perience.  age,  personal  data,  salary  re- 
Qoirements,  availability,  giving  refer¬ 
ences.  Replies  held  in  strictest  confi¬ 
dence.  Wilmer  A.  Krueger,  Manager 
Retail  Advertising,  Appleton  Post- 
Crescent,  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 

W  A  n~tT'd 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

FOR  highly  successful  newspaper  in 
96,000  circulation  bracket.  Prosperous 
and  fast-growing  market. 

APPLICANT  must  be  mature,  aggres¬ 
sive,  capable  of  directing  and  inspir¬ 
ing  sales  staff.  Past  record  should  in¬ 
dicate  a  successful  man  who  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  know  how  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  strong  staff  and  increasing 
linace.  Fine  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Write,  giving  full  details  in  first 
letter.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
1000,  Editor  It  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  “MANAGER  —  sales- 
man  for  expanding  small  daily  in 
county  seat  city  in  chart  area  II. 
Ideal  opportunity  for  30  to  40-year-old 
man  anxious  to  make  record  of  gains. 
Man  we  seek  may  now  be  manager, 
assistant  manager  or  top  salesman  on 
medium  to  small  size  daily  who  is 
blocked  from  further  advancement.  He 
must  understand  retail  advertising 
planning  and  be  able  to  prepare  and 
sell  effective  programs  including  lay¬ 
out  and  copy  writing.  The  ability  to 
train  others  and  develop  a  hard-hitting 
department  is  essential.  Give  complete 
run  down  on  professional  experience, 
personal  history,  availability  and 
■alary  requirements  in  first  letter  to 
Box  1105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN 
WANTED  for  permanent  position  on 
fast-growing  (10,000  plus  circulation) 
Texas  daily  in  highly-industralized 
Petro-Chemical  Area.  Must  have  layout 
and  _  copy  ability.  Excellent  working 
conditions,  paid  vacations,  company 
benefits.  Write  full  details  first  letter. 
Box  1125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POUR  Advertising  Men  or  Women ; 
can  make  $100  or  more  week.  Salary 
Plus  6%  commission.  Special  Edition. 
leader,  Lovington,  New  Mexico. 
retail  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  long  established  7  day  newspaper 
in  expanding  eastern  market.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  a  man  with  a 
successful  record  of  linage  develop¬ 
ment  on  50.000  to  100,000  circulation 
newspaper,  who  likes  to  get  out  into 
the  field  to  work  with  his  men.  Write 
in  strict  confidence  complete  details  of 
experience  and  present  earnings  to 
Box  1126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPRING  IS  HEREITIow  is  the  time  To 
make  a  move.  If  you  are  interested  in 
getting  ahead  in  the  advertising  field 
answer  this  ad.  Need  an  experienced 
display  man  on  growing  western  daily 
publishing  two  papers.  Good  salary, 
bright  future  for  right  man,  will  share 
■md  finance  your  moving  expenses. 
Give  romplete  details.  All  replies  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  1110,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

editor  8c  publisher 


Duplay  Advertuing 


E.XCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for 
two  additional  men  who  can  travel 
extensively  and  have  background  of 
actual  staff  experience  and  knowledge 
of  merchant-newspaper  relations.  You 
contact  only  publishers  and  ad  man¬ 
agers,  explaining  prgram  to  improve 
merchant-newspaper  and  merchant- 
consumer  relations,  successfully  used 
by  newspapers  frm  Coast  to  Coast  for 
18  years.  Porgram  costs  newspaper 
nothing.  Give  complete  details :  Age, 
experience,  background  and  references 
in  first  letter.  All  correstpondence 
strictly  confidential.  Write  Wid  Gun¬ 
ning,  Community  Surveys,  14027  Ro- 
blar  Road,  Sherman  Oaks,  California. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


Editorial 


REPORTER  FOR  ALL-ROUND  COV¬ 
ERAGE  top-notch  daily  in  town  of 
14,000.  Pleasant  working  conditions, 
pay  according  experience,  ability,  will 
teach  camera  if  not  familiar,  ’^pelo 
Daily  Journal,  Tuitelo,  Mississippi. 


SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  weekly 
wants  wide  awake  editor  to  write  and 
edit  all  copy.  Need  ambitious  person 
who  likes  small  towns  and  wants  to 
make  weeklies  a  life-time  career. 
Starting  salary  $76.  Give  availability 
and  complete  information  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  1043,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED,  either  sex,  combination 
newspaper  duties,  from  editorial,  news 
gathering  and  reporting,  soliciting  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation.  TEN  (10) 
determined  and  qualified  individuals 
needed.  One  each  for  the  conduct  of 
all  business  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Westchester,  Putnam,  Dutchess,  Rock¬ 
land,  Ulster,  Orange,  Greene,  Rens¬ 
selaer  and  Albany  counties.  All  mis¬ 
sionary  work  done  during  past  two 
years.  In  actual  publication  since 
October  1955,  and  considered  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  newspaper  in  this  area. 
Semi-monthly.  We  anticipate  100,000 
circulation  this  year.  Applicants  need 
not  have  years  of  experience  but  seek¬ 
ing  just  this  kind  of  varied  experi¬ 
ences  in  all  fields,  similar  as  is  of¬ 
fered  by  a  good  country  newspaper. 
You  must  like  people,  so  they  can  like 
you,  100%  pro-American  and  without 
fear  of  shouting  from  the  house-tops 
for  what  is  RIGHT.  Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered.  Write,  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  about  yourself  and  why  you  feel 
that  you  can  fit  into  our  organization. 
Choice  of  location  yours.  The  Colum¬ 
bia  County  Commentator.  Ancram. 
New  York. 


REPORTERS — The  young  man  or 
woman  who  wishes  to  move  from  a 
weekly  to  a  daily,  or  from  a  small 
daily  to  a  larger  daily  should  let  Birch 
help.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  69  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


AMBITIOUS  Reporter  by  vigorous, 
independent  daily  of  20,000  circulation. 
Chart  1  Area.  Beat  of  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Chance  for  advancement.  Write 
full  details.  Send  samples.  Box  801, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CUB  REPORTERS — If  you  really  want 
to  break  into  newspaper  work  and  are 
willing  to  relocate,  let  us  help  you. 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  E.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois. 


SOCIETY  EDITORS — Birch  can  often 
be  of  assistance  to  the  woman  who 
really  desires  newspaper  work  and  will 
relocate.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois. 


REPORTER  FOR  GROWING  TOWN 
over  16,000  population,  middlewest- 
emer  preferred — send  data,  and  ask 
for  interview  by  phone  or  in  person. 
Salary  above  average  for  banner 
and  equal  to  any  for  experience.  Lin¬ 
coln,  Illinois,  Courier. 
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EXPEnUENCED  DESK  MAN 
For  medium  sized  Northern  New 
England  morning  daily.  One  who 
knows  make-up  and  is  interested  in 
producing  an  ever  better  product.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  who  can  be  satisfied  living  in 
small  community  with  good  schools, 
recreation  facilities  and  moderate  liv¬ 
ing  costs.  Write  fully  giving  experi¬ 
ence,  background  and  salary  expected. 
All  replies  held  confidential.  Box  818, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDfPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  medium¬ 
sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
painsUking  Editor  and  imaginative 
head  writer.  Good  conditions.  Box 
911,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  weekly, 
capable  of  assuming  responsibility  of 
news  and  editorials  on  4,000  circula¬ 
tion  weekly.  Must  be  family  man  be¬ 
tween  40  and  60.  Previous  weekly 
experience  necessary.  Salary  $100 
weekly.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  941,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  WHO  is  a  small  town 
person  at  heart  and  haa  desire  to  be 
a  part  of  growing  community  ap¬ 
proaching  16.000  population — location 
middlewest — Salary  for  young  reporter 
better  than  average — with  same  apply¬ 
ing  for  experience.  This  position  par¬ 
ticularly  should  interest  the  man  who 
wants  to  know  and  learn  all  phases 
of  news  room  operation — persons  who 
want  a  groove  job  should  not  apply. 
Address  Box  912,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED — Alert  informed  man,  as 
assistant  Telegraph  Editor.  Interest 
more  desired  than  experience.  Write 
Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield.  Mass. 
YOUNG  MAN  as  news  reporter  on 
3700  circulation  weekly.  Growing  paper 
in  prosperous  area.  Modern,  well- 
equipped  plant.  Job  reqfuires  camera 
use.  Salary  open.  Write  John  W. 
Nash,  The  New  Milford  Times,  New 
Milford,  Connecticut. _ 

ATTENTION  BEGINNING 
REPORTERS : 

You  CAN  break  into  newspai>er  work  I 
We  have  found  jobs  for  dozens  of 
young  people  with  very  little  or  no 
newspaper  experience.  Salaries  from 
$60  to  $76  weekly.  Positions  are  avail¬ 
able  throughout  the  country.  Many 
open  now.  Send  resume  and  request 
application  forms.  Birch  Personnel, 
69  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 
IMMEDIATE  Opening  for  State  News 
Editor  on  Clinton,  Iowa,  Herald, 
23,000  P.M.  daily.  Give  qualifications, 
personal  background  and  required 
salary  in  first  letter.  Address  applica¬ 
tions  to  E.  A.  Streit,  Managing  Edl- 

tor. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  to  serve  as  assistant 
to  City  Editor.  Live  Newspaper,  town. 
Must  be  aggressive.  experienced. 
Write  fully  to  A.  V.  Lund,  Evening 
Telegraph,  Dixon,  Illinois. 
EXPERIENCED  FEA^TUR^E”  WRITER 
WANTED  in  Southern  California,  on 
fast  growing  twice-weekly  paper 
south  of  Los  Angeles.  Please  submit 
recent  examples  of  features,  together 
with  short  personal  autobiography 
and  references.  Camera  exi>erience 
helpful.  Box  1002.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COMBINATION  Editor-Ad  man  want¬ 
ed  by  weekly  in  fast-growing  coastal 
college  town.  Great  potential.  $76 
start  plus  percentage  of  increase. 
Goleta  (California)  limes. 

EDITOR — Assume  charge  at  weelcly  in 
Saline,  Michigan.  Salary  $86  to  $100. 
This  is  a  real  opportunity  for  young 
man  with  experience  to  take  over 
completely.  Write  Details  —  A.  J. 
Landi,  Saline,  Michigan.  Phone  Saline 
3L _  _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER  needed  for 
10,000-plus  daily.  Paid  two-weeks  va¬ 
cation  and  Christmaa  bonus.  Will  con¬ 
sider  recent  J-grad.  Write  managing 
editor,  Telegraph-Bulletin,  North 
Platte,  Nebraska,  tell  all  plus  salary 
requirement  in  first  letter. 

EXPERIENCED  desk  man  and  re¬ 
porter  6500  circulation  newspaper. 
Great  opportunity  in  modern  deep 
South  city  of  26,000.  Write  to  M.  A. 
Wolcott,  The  Daily  Iberian,  New 
Iberia,  Louisiana. 


Editorial 


Newsroom  Career 
Opportunity 

OUTSTANDING  opening  for  a  sui)erior 
young  man  recently  graduated  or  about 
to  graduate  from  journalism  school 
and  who  is  dedicated  to  a  newspaper 
career. 

EXTENSIVE  training  program  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  operation  will  be 
given  through  understudy  system  with 
ultimate  placement  in  field  of  highest 
interest  and  best  performance. 

APPLICANT  must  be  of  highest  cali¬ 
ber  to  meet  training  standards  and 
compete  with  present  staff.  Must  be 
willing  to  stand  rigorous  evaluation  of 
capacities  and  abilities. 

APPLY  by  letter  giving  full  details  of 
background  and  qualifications  to  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor,  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

Affiliate  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.J.) 
in  West  Indies  has  attractive  oi>ening 
for  man  with  degree  in  Journalism  and 
minimum  of  two  years  writing  on 
daily  newspapers  or  house  organs. 

Write  giving  age.  education,  marital 
status,  and  details  of  exi)erience. 

Box  308-K 
Radio  City  Station 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EDITOR— Desirable  opening 
for  a  specialized  newspaperman  of  ex¬ 
perience  or  schooling  looking  for  a 
permanent  job  and  the  chance  to 
grow  in  responsibility  and  earnings 
with  an  alert,  progressive  downstate 
Illinois  daily.  Must  have  practical 
knowledge  of  farming  and  know  how 
to  get  farm  news  and  features.  Mod¬ 
em  plant,  ideal  working  conditions, 
excellent  future.  Write  details  of  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  to  Box  1038, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  Interview  essential. 


EDITORIAL 

National  weekly  magazine  seeks  desk- 
man  with  rewrite  experience.  Some 
aviation  background  and  minimum  of 
3  years  daily  newspaper  experience 
preferred.  Give  full  background  and 
state  salary  requirements.  Box  PE 
364.  221.  W.  41  St.,  New  York  36, 

N.Y.  _ _ _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— One  of  largest 
Midwest  Dailies  wants  man  with 
strong,  conservative  convictions.  Abili¬ 
ty  to  write  positively,  clearly  and 
challengingly.  Former  editorial  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary.  Opportunity  for 
considerable  free  expression  for  right 
man.  Address  Box  1111,  Editor  A 
Publisher^ _ 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  Vigorous 
newspaper  in  Florida  city  has  opening 
for  experienced  editorial  writer.  Prime 
re<iuirements : 

1.  Broad  background. 

2.  Flxcellent  writing. 

Box  1100.  Editor  A  Publisher 

EDITOR 

QUALIFIED  to  assume  responsibility 
for  expanding  news  and  feature  cover¬ 
age  of  Hudson  Valley  daily  and  four 
weeklies  printed  in  same  plant.  Salary 
open.  Box  1138,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  WANTED  FOR  TOP  N.  J. 
WEEKLY.  Situated  in  agricultural 
and  industrial  area.  County  seat,  60 
miles  from  New  York  City.  14  miles 
from  seashore.  Must  have  weekly  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Wonderful  opportu¬ 
nity  for  right  man.  Apply  by  letter 
only  stating  age,  qualifications  and 
salary  desired  to  The  Freehold  Tran¬ 
script,  F'reehold,  N.  J. 
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Mechanical 


Classified  Advertising 


EXPERIENCED  Desk  Man  —  some 
reportorial  work.  Southwestern  Con¬ 
necticut  daily.  Send  experience,  salary 
requirements.  Box  1134,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 

for  greneral  night  assignments  on 
suburban  New  York  daily.  Mxist  have 
car.  Excellent  opportunity.  Box  1146, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS-EDITOR  historic  weekly  in  col¬ 
lege  town,  experienced  local  news  and 
feature  writer  with  ability.  Position 
must  be  filled  April  1.  Inte^iew 
necessary.  Virginia  Gazette,  Williams- 

burg,  Virginia. _ 

REPORTER-EDITOR  for  one  of  Il¬ 
linois'  top  30  year  old  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Responsible,  hard  working 
newsman  experienced  all  beats,  fea¬ 
tures,  editorials.  Minimum  6  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  28-40.  Good  salary  for 
outstanding  applicant.  Box  1127,  Eldi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  for  large  suburban  town. 
Chart  Area  2,  covered  by  100.000  cir¬ 
culation  newspaper.  Car  essential.  Im¬ 
mediate  ojpening.  Box  1109,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  young 
man  preferably  with  small  community 
background.  Write  George  H.  Bevan. 
Editor,  Corning  Leader,  Corning,  New 

York; _ 

REPORTER  with  some  daily  experi¬ 
ence  for  fast  growing  suburban  New 
York  bi-weekly  chain.  Car  preferable. 
State  salary  exi)ected.  Box  1139,  HMi- 

tor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 

SWING  MAN  for  afternoon  daily. 
Three  days  desk,  two  days  on  beat. 
Send  resume  of  education,  experience, 
salary  desired.  Immediate  opening. 

Box  1140,  Mitor  &  Publi^er. _ 

THE  BEST  experience  but  still  young 
general  weekly  reporter  $76-$86  will 
buy.  Progressive  organization  (pen¬ 
sion,  hospitalization).  20  miles  to  New 
York  City.  Rush  ALL  details.  Must 
have  WEEKLY  background.  Irvington 

He  raid,  Irvington,  New  Jersey. _ 

THERE  WILL  BE  a  permanent  spot 
as  an  associate  editor  on  the  Re¬ 
view-Times  staff,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  start¬ 
ing  soon.  Want  competent,  capable, 
congenial,  sober  young  married  re¬ 
turnee  for  city  desk,  sports  ability,  as 
well  as  headline  knack,  city  council  and 
court  coverage,  photography  and  dark¬ 
room  knowledge.  Good  solid  man  gets 
$75  per  week  to  start.  Additional  com¬ 
pensation,  life  insurance,  etc.,  when 
earned.  Write,  in  your  own  handwrit¬ 
ing,  Publisher,  E.  M.  Hopkins,  with 
references,  availability,  and  housing 

desi  red. _ 

WANTE® — At  once.  General  news  re- 
iwrter.  Journalism  schooling  helpful. 
Some  practical  experience  on  weekly 
or  smaller  daily  desired.  Sex  no  bar¬ 
rier  if  you  can  produce.  Morning 
Times.  Frankfort,  Indiana. 

WANTED — Experienced  newspaperman 
to  do  general  reporting,  copy  editing 
and  editorial  office  routine  work  on 
morning  daily  in  beautiful  northern 
New  York  city.  Application  should  he 
made  in  writing,  addressed  to  Elditor, 
The  Post-Star,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 
stating  name,  age,  address,  telephone 
number,  education,  qualifications,  ex- 
perience  and  references. 

WIRE  roiTOR”  BY  10,000  circulati^ 
daily,  either  sex.  Would  consider  re¬ 
cent  J  Grad.  Write  full  details  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirement  to  R.  S. 
Marvin,  Sun,  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 

STAFF  CORRESPONDENT~and  AS- 
SISTANT  —  Fastest  growing  morning 
and  Sunday  paper  in  Chart  Area  2 
needs  two  men  for  bureau  work  offer¬ 
ing  advancement  to  city  staff.  One 
opening  for  staffer  in  one-man  bureau 
handling  top  news  of  entire  county. 
Second  opening  for  Assistant  in  two- 
man  bureau.  Car,  camera  needed ;  good 
pay,  benefits  2-3  year  experience  neces¬ 
sary  for  staffer  job  take  less  experi¬ 
ence  for  bureau  assistant.  Good  typing 
speed  required  by  pa|)er’s  teletyiie 
operation.  Send  in  confidence  qualifica¬ 
tions,  references,  salary  expected.  Box 
1160,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  NEWSROOM 
EXECUTIVE 

MANAGEMENT  consultant  represent¬ 
ing  a  number  of  newspapers  is  search¬ 
ing  for  a  top  calibre  young  man  to 
fill  a  position  of  executive  responsi¬ 
bility. 

CANDIDATE  must  be  experienced  in 
editing,  processing  and  coordinating 
editorial  phases  of  producing  a  good 
newspaper  on  time. 

APPLICANT  must  be  outstanding  in 
abilities  and  leadership  qualities.  He 
will  be  given  the  most  comprehensive 
investigation  before  acceptance. 

PUBLISHER  will  stand  all  costs  of 
evaluation  and  interviewing. 

IN  APPLYING  give  complete  details 
of  personal  background,  education  and 
experience. 

POSITION  is  on  one  of  the  South's 
most  progressive  papers, 

THIS  IS  a  real  opportunity  for  the 
young  man  who  has  had  complete  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  a  smaller  newspaper 
and  wishes  to  move  up. 

REPLY  TO: 

Byron  Harless 

Byron  Harless  and  Associates 
420  W.  Lafayette  St. 

Tampa,  Florida 


NEWS  Writer  at  New  York  City  col¬ 
lege  :  girl  under  30 ;  about  $3200  start. 
Box  1148,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  as  reporter  and  feature 
writer  on  Clonnecticut  afternoon  daily, 
9,000  circulation.  Minimum  one  year's 
newspaper  experience.  Good  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  advancement  for  person  with 
ability  and  integrity.  State  salary 
range.  Write  Box  1131,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  enclosing  references  and  full 
information. 


Mechanical 


WANTED:  Production  Manager  for 
Middle  West  group  of  papers.  Would 
include  supervision  of  operations  in 
all  mechanical  departments.  Must  be 
someone  with  engineering  background 
and  practical  newspaper  experience 
who  can  keep  abreast  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  newspaper  production  field, 
as  well  as  keep  constantly  in  touch 
with  equipment,  operating  methods  and 
costs  in  all  mechanical  departments. 
Fine  position  for  the  right  man.  Box 
830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

WE  ARE  seeking  a  man  preferably 
about  40,  with  proven  ability  as  a 
mechanical  suiterintendent  on  a  daily 
or  large  weekly,  who  can  step  into  a 
multi-plant  operation.  Our  modern 
plants  are  equipped  with  the  finest 
and  most  advanced  printing  machinery. 
This  position  offers  a  real  challenge 
to  an  energetic  and  progressive  man. 
Salary  will  be  commensurate  with 
ability  and  experience.  Please  write 
full  details,  including  salary  desir^. 
Box  1103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED— Union  shop,  midwest  area, 
needs  combination  Pressman  and 
Stereotyper  familiar  with  ROP  color. 
Day  work.  Scale  $117.60.  Every  kind 
of  benefit.  Write  Box  1003,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN 


For  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
on  east  coast.  Day  work.  Must 
be  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
stereotyping  and  able  to  han¬ 
dle  men  in  a  union  shop.  Box 
1129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production  Manager 
Wanted 


NORTHWEST  morning  and  Sunday 
has  fine  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Must  have  composing  room  supervisory 
experience.  Write  stating  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  education.  Correspondence 
will  be  dealt  with  on  a  strictly  con¬ 
fidential  basis.  Box  1024,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


WORKING  PRESS  FOREMAN  in  com- 
merical  plant  doing  newspaper  and 
circulars — chart  Carrier  1.  Must  have 
extensive  experience  on  Goss  Yhibular 
in  black  and  color.  Sober.  Give  full 
details  in  confidence.  Box  1112,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Photography 


FAST-GROWING  group  of  Southern 
California  suburban  weeklies  needs 
combination  reporter  -  photographer. 
Send  personal  history,  including  imst 
jobs  and  salaries,  samples  of  work  and 
references  to  Box  lOoL  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  press 
agent.  Capable  man  from  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  Free  to  travel ;  should  have 
car.  Good  salary.  Sorry ;  no  drinkers. 
Address:  King  Bros.,  (Circus,  Box  866, 
Macon,  Georgia. 


PUBUCITY  WRITER 
National  association  requires  young 
(22-32)  college  graduate  with  back¬ 
ground  in  publicity  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  to  join  an  expanding  public  re¬ 
lations  program.  Must  have  re^able, 
interesting  writing,  style  and  ability 
to  create  material  for  newspaper, 
magazines  and  radio  or  television. 
Must  be  personable  as  duties  require 
personal  contact  with  leading  editors. 
Starting  salary,  $6,600-6,600  depending 
on  qualifications.  Reply  in  one  page 
only  to  Box  1102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Various  Departments 


B3)ITORIAL  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  staffers  needed  by  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania. 
Send  application  to  PNPA,  Telegraph 
Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  , . 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertitisi 
Course.  20-week  clasrified  correspond 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-itep 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  in4 
copywriting  methods  which  are  pet 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  writta 
examination  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  speeialisU. 

JOIN  staffers  of  141  distingnidwd 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY!  Full  20-week  eonni 
(Including  personal  guidance)  $44. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balaaee 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeki. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  br 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 

A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


GENERAL  OR  BUSINESS  MANAGES, 
publisher’s  assistant.  Successful  record 
small  daily  operation.  Converted  week¬ 
ly  to  daily.  6  years  publisher  state 
magazine.  Best  employe  and  public 
relations.  Top  references.  Age  41, 
$10,000.  Box  928,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGER,  editor 
better  weeklies  searching  for  manager¬ 
ship  or  key  position  plus  buy-in.  Chart 
areas  6,  7,  8.  Handle  any  department, 
photos,  job  work,  pricing,  buying,  ei^ 
culation.  Good  record,  references.  Box 
1028,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

EXPERIENCED  all  phases  Business, 
Advertising  and  Mechanical.  Know 
how  to  get  and  hold  linage;  meet  dead 
lines  at  lowest  page  cost.  Best  public 
and  labor  relations.  Now  employed- 
can  be  available  on  reasonable  notlM. 
Box  1031,  Eklltor  A  Publisher. 
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SITLATIONS  WANTED 


AdminUtrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 
DcUiled  knowledge  all  departments. 
Experience  from  mechanical,  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  sales  management  to 
GeMral  Manager  papers  10-90,000.  De¬ 
sire  opportunity  with  medium  or  small 
Now  employed.  89,  married, 
children.  Outstanding  record  and 
references.  Box  1034,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

RIGHT  ARM 
AVAILABLE 

MR.  Publisher,  Mr.  Ad  Director ;  Could 
TOO  use  another  arm  to  get  certain 
things  done  right?  Proven  20  year 
record,  now  employed,  available  May 
let.  first  love,  advertising.  Married, 
iteady,  sober,  42,  best  references. 
Start  $16,000.  Box  1010,  EkUtor  & 
Publisher. _ _ 

general  MANAGER  on  small  daily 
or  production  manager  on  medium  sixe 
daily.  24  years’  experience  mechanical, 
business  manager,  adver.ising,  fore- 
manships,  labor,  purchasing  on  weekly, 
small  daily  and  large  dailies.  Also  sup¬ 
ply  man  experience  for  major  company 
where  plant  surveys  were  made.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed.  Salary  expected  must 
he  in  five  figures.  Box  1108,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Circulation 
Manager  over  20  years  experience  all 
phases  of  newspaper  management  and 
circulation.  Large  and  small  dailies. 
East  and  Midwest.  No  Miracle  Man, 
but  a  hard-hitter  who  knows  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Good  on  costs,  labor  relations, 
advertising,  public  relations.  Relocate 
anywhere.  What  Have  You?  Box  1147, 
E^tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  OR  OWNER 

Do  you  need  a  competent  executive 
with  20  years’  experience  equipped  for 
any  tough  newspaper  situation  ?  Ex¬ 
perience  consists  of  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  circulation  director,  business 
manager ;  latter  10  years  consultant 
and  assistant  to  publisher  and  owner, 
with  plant  planning,  and  building, 
mechanical  cost  analysis,  and  labor 
relations.  Best  of  references.  Health 
excellent.  No  preferred  location.  Salary 
commensurate  to  situation.  Box  1115, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  AND 
BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 

AVAILABLE  May  I.  1956 

24  YEARS  experience  on  newspapers 
of  800,000  to  600,000  circulation  in 
highly  competitive  markets  will  be 
available  for  a  position  as 

Business  Manager 
Advertising  Director 
or  Executive  Officer 

of  multi-paper  operation. 

EXPERIENCE  covers  labor,  guild  and 
creft  negotiations,  production,  circula¬ 
tion  fleet,  12  years  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Also  has  been  retail  and  class¬ 
ified  manager. 

MID  40's,  College  graduate,  present 
•alary  in  medium  5  figures.  Available 
for  interview.  Inquiries  treated  con¬ 
fidentially.  Write  Box  1149,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


AGGRESSIVE  and  promotion  minded 
pning  circulator  desires  postion  as 
Circulation  manager  on  medium  daily, 
or  as  assistant  on  over  16,000  class. 
Six  years  circulation  experience  and 
no  as  assistant  manager  on  16,000  to 
26,000  class.  Full  knowledge  of  mailing 
Precedures  and  little  merchant  plan. 
Married  and  willing  to  grow  with  the 
right  paper.  Not  looking  for  an  easy 
W  Write  Box  1128,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

editor  8c  publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER,  Thorough 
experience  in  all  phases  of  Circulation, 
home  delivery,  newsstands,  distribution. 
Promotion  minded  but  cost  conscious. 
Able,  willing  and  ready  to  prove  my¬ 
self.  Effective  organizer  and  adminis¬ 
trator.  Resume  ready  upon  request. 
Age  86,  married.  Box  1026,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Ten  yeara 
on  present  job.  Making  change  this 
summer,  good  record.  Active  church 
and  service  club  worker.  Believe  there 
is  no  substitute  for  work.  Will  work 
for  salary  but  prefers  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  or  straight  commission.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  one  child  in  school.  Chart 
Area  9,  10,  11,  or  12.  Box  1124, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MATURED,  seasoned  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  wants  all  around  position  west 
of  the  Mississippi  preferred.  Your 
situation  is  not  too  small  if  promotional 
effort  is  to  be  had.  Give  complete 
information  about  your  publication, 
city,  etc.  Box  1142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Cla**ified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— 23,  College. 
1  V%  years  experience,  top  producer 
with  paper  in  top  40.  Imagination 
and  plenty  of  initiative.  Box  1020, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Duplay  AdvertUing _ 

FLORIDA  PUBUSHERS— Advertising 
manager  of  large  eastern  weekly.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  promotional  ability.  Twenty 
years  experience  on  eastern  and  south¬ 
ern  newspapers.  Capabie  of  assisting 
publisher  as  well  as  directing  adver¬ 
tising  departments.  Interested  in  mul¬ 
tiple  weekly  or  daily.  Available  May 
1st.  Box  1006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  employed 
as  ad  manager  of  large  metropolitan 
daily.  Desires  relocation  in  Chart  Area 
1  or  2,  circulation  26,000  to  100,000. 
9  years  experience  in  all  phases  of 
advertising  and  promotion.  Age  34, 
family  man.  References  available.  Give 
complete  information.  Box  1107,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER-Salcsman. 
Industrious,  with  imagination  and  abil¬ 
ity.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  adver¬ 
tising,  and  promotion.  Family  man, 
mid-forties.  Box  1133,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGER — Seeks  position  on  small 
or  medium  daily  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Thirty  years  of  display  and 
classified  on  two  papers.  Early  fifties. 
Wife.  No  drinking.  Church.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  2.  Reply  P.  O.  Box  421, 
Bedford,  Pennsylvania. 


SPECIAL  EDITION  man  available 
April  8.  Not  a  pressure  artist.  Get 
that  plus  business.  Now  doing  Dia¬ 
mond  Jubilee  Edition  for  Abilene 
Reporter-News,  Abilene,  Texas.  Ref¬ 
erences  and  Samples  furnished  on  re¬ 
quest.  Inquire  care  of  above  paper. 


TOP-NOTCH  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  with  ability  to  produce.  New  em¬ 
ployed,  but  anxious  to  move  into  a 
position  of  greater  responsibilities  with 
secure  future.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  copy,  art,  layout,  promotion  and 
supervisory  duties.  Family  man,  early 
thirties,  college  graduate.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1144,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR  on  small  midwest 
daily  for  one  year  wants  larger  paper. 
Camera-dark  room  experience  plus  city 
beat  routine  wants  full  time  on  sports. 
Writes  lengthy  daily  column  plus 
features — pictures  on  20  teams  in  pa¬ 
per’s  6,000  circulation  area.  College 
grad  plus.  Two  state  universities. 
Ambitious,  hard  worker  in  fine  health. 
24.  Height  6-2.  Fine  future  main  con¬ 
sideration.  Prefers  Chart  Areas  1,  2, 
6  or  eastern  half  of  7,  but  can  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Available  April  1. 
Draft  deferred.  Box  602,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

or  March  17,  1956 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


BALD  but  not  batty.  Photo-features. 
Box  810. 

_ Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  working:  knowhow:  like 
job  paper  20-40,000  class :  city  hall, 
courts,  boards :  left  eye  bad :  ready : 
pay  own  way : 

Box  820,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

IN  MEXICO,  Plentifully  experienced. 
Box  811 

EMitor  k  Publiriier. 


JAPAN  RESIDENT  looking  for  con¬ 
nection  with  progressive  West  Coast 
daily.  Have  had  wide  experience  in 
two  years  as  civilian  in  Japan ;  1 
would  like  a  part-time  correspondent 
position  now,  with  prospect  of  home 
job  later  on.  Box  918,  EMitor  k  ^b- 
lisher. _  I 

NEWSMAN,  5  years  city  hall,  court 
house,  politics.  Some  rewrite,  labor, 
schools.  E'ormer  bureau  manager.  E'ine 
future  chief  consideration.  Now  on 
63,000  daily.  Degree.  Family.  Box  908,  ! 
Editor  A  Publisher. _  i 

PICTURE  EDITOR.  Experienced  3 
years  top  national  magazine,  color  and 
B&W.  Know  layout,  engraving,  ty¬ 
pography,  production.  Good  picture 
agency  contacts.  College  degree.  Box 
901,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

A-1  COPYREADER  now  with  top 
inidwest  daily  seeks  westcoast  loca¬ 
tion,  28  years  general  experience  in¬ 
cludes  radio-TV  news — Box  1017,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR-REPORTER 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Employed  editor  40,000  daily ;  16  years 
metropolitan,  small  daily,  magazine 
experience  including  managing  editor, 
all  desks,  beats,  city,  wire,  makeup ; 
fast,  accurate  on  copy,  heads ;  features, 
top-notch  photographer ;  thorough 
knowledge  backahop ;  direct  staff,  take 
direction  ;  sober,  stable ;  38,  married ; 
daily,  weekly,  or  allied  field.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  822,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. _ 

COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon,  Mid- 
Town  Personnel  Agency,  130  W.  42 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR:  Live  ideas  to 
Build  Circulation.  Chart  Areas  1,  2. 
PMs.  Box  1040,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  with  big  and 
small  city  exiwrience;  strong  on  local 
coverage  of  prize-winning  calibre ; 
sober,  hard-working ;  modest  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Write  Box  1036,  Elditor 
k  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPER  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
is  seeking  job  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Have  had  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting,  feature  writing, 
desk  work  and  now  edit  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  for  daily  paper  with  circulation 
over  50,000.  Box  1012,  Elditor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

REPORTER-J-Grad,  veteran,  80.  Little 
experience.  Will  accept  beginners  pay. 
Box  1041,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS-NEWS  REPORTER  with  two 
years  experience  as  sports  editor  of 
service  paper.  Live  copy  and  make-up. 
Also  four  years  on  college  paper  and 
magazines.  J-grad.  Prefer  Chart  Area 
2.  Box  1014,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


UTILI’TY  MAN — 5  years  newsroom, 
college,  29,  seeks  desk  or  beat.  Box 
1021,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WHO  CAN  USE  GAL  7  years  experi¬ 
ence  writing  art.  music,  theater,  wom¬ 
en’s  news  and  features?  Knows  make-  | 
up  and  copyreading.  Box  1006,  Editor  i 
A  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  with  6  years  ex-  | 
ecutive  experience  on  metropolitan  1 
dailies  wants  to  relocate.  Knows  fash-  | 
ions,  home  furnishing,  features,  page  ' 
make-up— everything  it  takes  to  put 
out  eye-catching  women’s  pages.  Box 
1039,  Editor  A  Publisher.  , 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


YOUNG  COPY  READER,  two  yeara 
on  desk  handling  local,  wire,  makeup 
and  four  years  as  reporter.  ABJ. 
Married.  Box  1033,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— I  have  held 
every  job  up  to  assistant  managing 
editor  in  18  years  on  2  major  dailies. 
Know  type,  can  dress  up  paper.  Top 
references.  Box  1045,  Editor  A  Pul^ 
lisher.  _ 

AGGRESSIVE,  ambitiou.s  reporter,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  ^itor,  37.  eighteen  years’ 
experience,  seeks  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility  on  Chart  Area  6  or  9  daily. 

Box  1119,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  _ 

AWARD  WINNING  editor  with  busi¬ 
ness  know-how  seeks  lifetime  job  med¬ 
ium  daily ;  now  in  metropolitan  field. 
Twenty  years  exi>erience.  42.  family : 
conservative :  $7,500  year  needed.  Box 

1120,  Editor  A  Publisher._  _ _ 

COPY  READER,  news  editing,  re¬ 
write.  Daily  or  weekly.  15  years. 
Woman.  Box  1122._Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR,  “managing  EDITOR  — 
$26,000  man  marked  down  to  $15,000 
if  he  finds  th'  right  place.  Box  1135, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  new.s-sports,  reporter- 
editor  :  now  writes  Mecken-sharp,  Pyle- 
human  column,  wants  chance  pn  med¬ 
ium  or  large  daily  that  can  use  column. 
Box  1136,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GOOD  REPORTING  or  editing  post 
in  permanent  location  sought  by  city 
editor  of  small  daily.  Can  handle 
camera.  Married,  own  car,  excellent 
references.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2  or  6, 
but  will  consider  any  good  position. 

Box  1114,  Editor  A  Pubiisher.  _ 

LOUISIANIAN  seeks  opportunity  in 
Chart  Area  2,  3  or  12.  Primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  make-up,  head-writing  or 
sports  job  on  medium-sized  or  metres 
politan  daily.  Now  employed  on  small 
southwest  daily.  J-Grad.,  vet,  single. 
27,  car,  good  references.  3  years’ 
experience.  Box  1137,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lis^r.  _  _ 

PACKAGE  DEAL.  Weekly  news  editoiw 
reporter:  Photo,  darkroom  experience; 
J-Grad.,  family  man,  82,  wants  work 
in  California.  Box  1146,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

REPORTER,  college  grad.,  seeks  police 
beat  in  south  or  west :  4  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  top  small  city  dailies; 
solid  background :  use  camera :  have 
done  sports,  wire,  layout,  heads,  city 
desk ;  single,  have  ear.  references. 
Box  1123,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-RESEARCHER 
YOUNG  WOMAN,  excellent  experience 
with  government  with  daily  newspaper 
and  congressional  news  service.  Box 

1121,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

YOUNG  OHIO  STATE  J  and  Missouri 
History  Grad  seeks  general  reporting 
spot  on  medium-sized  daily.  Chart  Area 
2.  Editing  experience.  Veteran.  Box 
1132,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Meehanietd 


FOREMAN — Would  like  to  relocate 
Chart  Area  Five  or  Nine.  Full  of 
ideas  for  harmonious  Labor-Manage¬ 
ment  relationship.  Will  command  re- 
sitect  through  knowledge  of  printing — 
NOT  polities.  Box  808,  Editor  A  Pub^ 

lisher. _  _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  mechanical 
superintendent,  publisher  assistant.  Ex¬ 
perienced  production,  purchasing,  labor, 
personnel.  Chart  Area  1  to  6.  Box 
1143,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Veterao, 
Single.  16  years  in  New  York  area; 
IKtlice  beat,  news,  features,  etc.  Wish 
to  relocate  with  a  progressive  new^ 
paper  or  organization  in  either  the 
States  or  elsewhere.  Own  equipment 
and  ear.  Will  travel.  Box  629,  Editor 

A  Publisher.  _ _ _ 

NI^^PHOTOGRAPHER,  26,  married. 
Three  years  wire  service  experience 
covering  sports,  police,  and  features. 
Will  relocate  anywhere  in  country  on 
good  size  metropolitan  daily.  Own 
equipment  and  car.  Have  references. 
Box  1118,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  BroMn 

Pity  the  Inter  -  American 
Press  Association  at  a  time  like 
this! 

It  is  bad  enough  to  have  dic¬ 
tators  in  Peru,  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  behave  in  the  classic 
style  by  jailing  editors,  sup¬ 
pressing  newspapers,  and  in¬ 
voking  Iron  Curtain-type  cen¬ 
sorship.  lAPA  continues  to 
protest  loudly  those  overt  ac¬ 
tions  against  the  free  press  of 
the  hemisphere.  More  and  more 
lAPA’s  voice  is  being  heard — 
sooner  or  later  freedom  must 
triumph. 

But  what  does  lAPA  do  with 
a  dictator  who  takes  no  overt 
action  against  the  press,  who 
permits  it  a  semblance  of  free¬ 
dom  but  who  nevertheless  con¬ 
trols  it  rigidly?  Where  the  gov¬ 
ernment  disclaims  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  fight  over  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  newspaper  and  yet 
throws  its  official  resources  into 
defending  one  side  and  attack¬ 
ing  the  other? 

*  «  * 

Last  Fall,  at  the  lAPA  con¬ 
vention  in  New  Orleans,  Ger¬ 
man  Ornes,  editor  and  publisher 
of  El  Caribe  in  the  Dominican 
Rel)ublic,  arose  to  defend  his 
government  when  a  report  on 
freedom  of  the  press  through¬ 
out  the  hemisphere  stated  no 
opposition  press  was  permitted 
in  that  country.  He  said  there 
was  no  opposition  press  pub¬ 
lished  because  no  one  had  tried 
to  start  one.  He  thought  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  if  some¬ 
one  wanted  to  try  it. 

lAPA  later  dispatched  a  cable 
to  Trujillo,  Dominican  dictator, 
asking  if  exiled  journalists 
would  be  permitted  to  return 
to  practice  their  profession.  No 
answer  was  received,  as  far  as 
we  know. 

But  Mr.  Omes,  who  had  de¬ 
fended  Mr.  Trujillo,  declined  to 
go  home  after  the  lAPA  meet¬ 
ing  because  for  some  reason  a 
series  of  personal  attacks  on 
him  started  to  appear  in  La 
Nacion,  a  competitor  of  El  Ca¬ 
ribe.  The  reason  for  the  at¬ 
tacks  are  rather  hazy,  but  Mr. 
Ornes  decided  it  wouldn’t  be 
healthy  to  go  home — and  prob¬ 
ably,  rightly  so.  He  came  to 
New  York  and  held  a  press  con¬ 
ference  on  Dec.  29  last. 

Within  a  week,  Rafael  Her¬ 
rera,  the  acting  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Mr.  Ornes’  own  paper, 
was  in  New  York  holding  his 


at  Thirty 


own  press  conference  at  which 
he  attacked  Mr.  Omes  for  si¬ 
phoning  the  newspaper’s  funds 
out  of  the  country  so  that  it  had 
to  borrow  money  to  meet  obli¬ 
gations.  The  press  conference 
was  arranged  for  him  by  the 
Dominican  Republic  Informa¬ 
tion  Center,  which  is  registered 
as  the  agent  of  a  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Strange? 

There  is  no  dispute  among 
the  parties  as  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Ornes  contracted  to  buy  El 
Caribe  early  in  1954  with  a 
bank  loan  of  $580,000  from 
Banco  de  Reservas  de  la  Re- 
publica  Dominicana.  Also  there 
is  no  dispute  that  Mr.  Ornes 
completed  the  payments  on  this 
loan — $58,000  in  August,  1954, 
the  same  amount  in  February, 
1955,  and  a  similar  sum  in 
August,  1955. 

On  Feb.  16  this  year  another 
installment  was  due.  It  hasn’t 
been  paid. 

Mr.  Ornes  says  the  net  profit 
of  the  paper  from  July  to  Oc¬ 
tober  was  $89,000,  according  to 
his  auditors  and  authenticated 
by  his  business  manager,  Fede¬ 
rico  Mella.  He  says  there  is, 
and  was,  plenty  of  money  in  the 
till  to  pay  the  February  in¬ 
stallment.  He  has  ordered  the 
payments  made  by  letter  and 
cable  to  no  avail. 

However,  every  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of 
lAPA  which  met  in  New  York 
on  Monday,  received  a  lengthy 
cable  prior  to  the  meeting 
signed  by  Herrera  and  Mella 
in  which  they  contended  “the 
newspaper’s  economic  situation 
is  weakening  day  by  day  be¬ 
cause  of  Mr.  Omes’  absence. 
For  this  reason  capital  and  in¬ 
terest  payments  to  the  Banco 
de  Reservas  have  not  been 
made.” 

During  the  meeting  a  mes¬ 
senger  arrived  with  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  “memorandum”  ad¬ 
dressed  to  all  those  present  and 
carrying  the  business  card  of 
Harry  C.  Klemfuss,  director  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  In¬ 
formation  Center.  The  three- 
page  document  supposedly  “was 
prepared  by  the  Banco  de  Re¬ 
servas.”  It  described  the  status 
of  Mr.  Ornes’  bank  loan,  stated 
that  “failure  to  pay  interest 
during  three  consecutive  months 
on  the  date  indicated  (the  25th 
of  each  month)  will  cause  the 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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March  17-18 — North  Carolina  Press  Women,  annual  Institute  and 
business  meeting,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

March  17-18 — North  Carolina  Association,  third  annual  mechani¬ 
cal  conference.  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

March  17-19 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  meet¬ 
ing,  Muehibach  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

March  19-30— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Managing 
Editors  and  News  Editors,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

March  20-23 — Press  Photography,  15th  annual  Short  Course,  Kant 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  23-2^— North  &  East  Texas  Press  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Tyler,  Texas. 

April  1-5 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  San  Marcos  Hotel,  Chandler,  Ariz. 

April  4-6— American  Public  Relations  Association,  12th  annual 
National  Conference  arid  seventh  International  Public  Relations 
Institute,  Hotel  Statler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  5-7 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  meeting, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

April  6-7 — Idaho  Allied  Dailies  Incorporated,  spring  meeting, 
Lewis  and  Clark  Hotel,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

April  6-8 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  board  of  directors 
meeting,  Bermuda. 

April  8 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  News  Clinic,  Biltmore  Hotel, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

April  14— Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  annual  Spring 
meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

April  15-17— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring 
meeting,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Akron,  Ohio. 

April  15-17— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
meeting,  Lowry  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

April  17 — Commonwealth  Press  Union,  Canadian  Section,  annual 
meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

April  18— Canadian  Press,  annual  mieetlng.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

April  19-21 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  20 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  circulation  clinic, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

April  20-21— Michigan  Press  Photography  Conference,  Kellogg 
Center,  Michigan  State  University,  Lansing,  Mich, 

April  23-26— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  70th 
annual  convention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  24— National  Cartoonists  Society,  1 0th  anniversary  award 
dinner,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  26-28 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  38th 
annual  meeting,  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

April  27 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Operations,  Inc.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  29-May  5— Journalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo. 

April  29-May  I— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers,  national  spring  conference.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

April  30-May  2nd — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  Spring  meeting,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

May  3-4— International  Advertising  Association,  eighth  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York. 

May  3-5— Greater  Weeklies  Associates,  National  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  Governor  Clinton,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

May  3-5 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Harrison  Hot  Springs,  B.  C. 
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Are  you  an  APRIL  FOOL  VICTIM 
every  day  of  the  yea""^ 


M. 


Lost  of  us  expect  to  be  tricked  on  April  Fool’s  day, 
and  we  can  join  in  the  fun  with  our  tricksters. 

But  being  tricked  on  other  days  isn’t  so  funny. 

Take  this  matter  of  “cheap”  federal  government 
power.  It’s  “cheap”  for  the  people  who  get  it  only 
because  you  and  other  taxpayers  pay  part  of  their 
electric  hills. 

First,  your  taxes  help  pay  for  the  government  power 
plants  that  serve  the  folks  in  this  privileged  class.  And, 
second,  the  taxes  you  pay  in  your  electric  bill  have  to  he 
higher  because  those  people  don’t  pay  a  fair  share  of 
taxes  in  theirs. 

So  when  you  hear  about  “cheap”  federal  power, 
think  of  the  trick  that’s  behind  it.  Remember— one  of 
the  victims  of  that  trick  is  you!  America’s  Independent 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies* . 


,  1956 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


*ynme»  on  rrqumt  from  this  magazine 
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HOUSTON’S 

bustin’  out 
all  over. 


And  the 

Houston  Press 

is  your 

key  to  the  city 


In  just  five  years  flat,  Houston  has  hit  the  one- 
million  population  mark— added  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  new  Houstonites.  (Source: 
latest  Sales  Management  estimated  population 
figures. ) 

It’s  as  though  everybody  in  Wichita  were 
picked  up  and  re-located  in  Houston’s  bursting- 
at-the-seams  Harris  County. 

These  folks  are  here  because  of  Houston’s 
amazing  vitality,  Houston’s  unmatched  busi¬ 
ness  expansion.  Houston  is  the  second  major 
deep  water  seaport  in  the  U.  S.,  exceeded  only 
by  New  York.  Houston’s  products  aren’t  just 
oil,  or  chemicals.  They’re  cans,  and  biscuits 
and  paper  and  textiles! 

Bring  your  selling  influence  to  bear  on  these 
Houstonites  through  the  Houston  Press.  A  great 


evening  paper.  Change  shakes  up  brand  loyal¬ 
ties,  causes  new  buying  patterns.  With  the 
Houston  Press,  you  can  make  these  new  pros¬ 
pects  yours.  Hit  them  in  the  evening  when 
the  family’s  together  and  can  voice  buying 
decisions. 

And  start  first  with  the  Houston  Press.  Let  us 
tell  you  more  about  “sales  opportunities  un¬ 
limited”  in  new,  bigger  Houston! 

The 

HOUSTON  PRESS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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